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PART I. 
I. 

ISS CLAYBER resolutely strangled a yawn as she adjusted her 
M stylographic pen and opened her note-book on the shelf made 
and provided therefor at the side of Mr. Hawley’s desk. Mr. 
Hawley handed her an open letter and she copied the name and address. 
Then he dictated briskly, “ Your letter of the 28th instant with regard . 
to the showing made by your department during the past six months is 
at hand, and in reply I shall state frankly the position of the firm on 

the whole subject of the manufacturing department.” 

There was so long a pause here that Miss Clayber looked up, and 
found Mr. Hawley’s deep-set gray eyes fixed upon her with a look of 
concern. She could not escape the harsh trial of the north light from 
a line of enormous unshaded windows, which now showed a brownish- 
gray, thunderous sky, and though half-open, admitted not a breath of 
the sickly air. No face less fresh than Miss Clayber’s at its best could 
safely front that glare, and to-day she was so conscious of blue lines 
under the eyes and a general loss of color that Mr. Hawley’s grave gaze 
disconcerted her. 

“You look all bleached out,” said her employer abruptly. “ What’s 
the matter ?” 

“Oh, nothing. I’m a little tired,” and Miss Clayber smiled apolo- 
getically. “I didn’t get much sleep last night.” 

“Oh, another party, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. Then I get up at six o’clock now.” 
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“ What’s that for?” 
“T’m learning to ride the bicycle.” 

“Qh, you are! Like it?” 

“ Well, I can hardly tell yet. I’ve only had three lessons, and I’ve 
been tumbling off most of the time.” 


“Rather rough work, eh?” 
“ Yes, it bruises you up a good deal. But Mr. Jackson—that’s our 


boarder—thinks I’ll learn in about a month. I’d learn quicker if I 
wasn’t so heavy, but he can’t hold me up very well.” 

ce Oh !?? 

Mr. Hawley replaced his eye-glasses, took up the letter to which 
he had begun a reply, laid it down, glanced at his watch, and said: 
“ Well, you may as well go to lunch now. You must be tired if you’ve 
been up since six.” 

“ Sha’n’t I finish taking this letter first ?” 

“No, I’m going out myself.” 

The twelve o’clock whistles were screaming as Miss Clayber put her 
note-book and pen into a drawer of her own desk and pinned on her 
sailor hat; and all over the big room, divided by low wirework par- 
titions into a number of cages, the hum and rattle of talk and type- 
writers lulled a little. Still Miss Clayber was the first of the girls to 
go out, down the elevator, through the lower floor, where a tremendous 
activity was going on in the midst of boxes, barrels, crates, and out into 
the narrow street, blocked by a line of great trucks which were being 
loaded and unloaded, through gangways and sliding doors, by sweaty, 


swearing men. 
As, Miss Clayber turned into another street which the elevated rail- 


road converted into a tunnel Mr. Hawley overtook her. The roar of a 
train passing overhead made speech impracticable until they had 
reached the corner, walking side by side; then he asked,— 

“Where do you lunch?” 

Miss Clayber pointed across the street. “Generally in the ‘ Dairy 
Kitchen’.” . 

“Can you get anything to eat there?” 

“Oh, plenty. Biscuits and milk or coffee, and chocolate éclairs 
and pie—pork and beans too if you want it.” — 

“ Well, there’s a little restaurant in the next block where I gener- 
ally go—a rather more solid bill of fare. Won’t you take lunch to-day 
with me?” 

Miss Clayber blushed furiously with surprise; and then with vexa- 
tion at her detested trick of blushing, and, with agitation, turned a 
brighter pink, from her blond pompadour to her mannish linen collar. 

Mr. Hawley smiled. “Come on. I want to see you eat a beefsteak,” 


he said. 
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In the noise of the trains and of trucks over the cobblestones Miss 
Clayber’s answer was. lost, but she plainly hesitated. 

“Now, do come. I want to talk to you, Miss Clayber.” 

Mr. Hawley’s deep voice and his look were resolute, authoritative. 
He carried his point without more ado. They went on into the restau- 
rant, a little chop-house, with a dozen tables or so, empty now except 
for a woman who sat at one of the windows eating a chop and scribbling 
in a note-book. Mr. Hawley took the table at the other window, where 
entered a reflection of the sulphurous sky. The windows were open, 
the air stifling. There came a roll of thunder and in a moment more 
a dash of rain. Then the windows had to be closed and the gas lit. 

“* Now we can hear ourselves think,” observed Mr. Hawley, when 
he had given his order. “ Doesn’t this perpetual racket bother you?” 

“T don’t notice it any more. I’ve got used to it.” Miss Clayber 
had regained her self-possession so far as to look perfectly composed, 
and even to smile. ’ 

“ But the noise in the office,—the machines and so on,—don’t you 
find it bad for your nerves?” 

“No, I don’t believe I’ve got any nerves.” 

“ Delightful,” said Mr. Hawley suddenly. “But,” he went on, 
leaning over the little table, “you must need a rest, just the same. 
You’ve been working—let’s see—eight months steadily, eight or nine 
hours a day, and hard work too.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, I’m strong,” said Miss Clayber with a faint 
uneasiness. “ And, besides, I have to do it, you know.” 

“T think you are,” said Mr. Hawley admiringly. . “ You look it. 
There are mighty few women that can work as you do and keep their 
looks. But you mustn’t overdo it. This heat is enough to play even 
me out. To be sure, though, I’m twice as old as you,’’—he looked at 
her almost appealingly,—“ and there’s something the matter with my 
heart.” 

“With your heart?” 

“Yes, but we were talking about you. You must take a vacation 
if you want to learn the bicycle. I can’t have you losing sleep over it. 
You'll break down. And tell me, what do you do when you get home at 
night? Do you do any housework ?” 

“Qh, no. I have two sisters in school, and they help my mother. 
And we have only two boarders—they’re men and don’t make much 
trouble.” 

“ One of them is teaching you to ride, did you say?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jackson.” 

“Who is Mr. Jackson ?” 

“ He’s a clerk in a clothing house on Broadway.” 

“A young man?” 
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“Oh, yes, quite young,” said Miss Clayber with great. indifference, 
but a fast-beating heart sending the blood into her face again. 

Mr. Hawley was looking straight into her eyes—a long, direct, 
significant look. Miss Clayber’s eyes were blue and clear, but not 
expressive. It could not be told whether they concealed perception or 
the lack of it. The calmness of her face showed a certain amount of 
experience and a definite point of view. Her charm was due neither 
to intellect nor to feeling, but to her physical vigor, the equable good- 
humor born of good condition and steady nerves. Without delicacy 
in the modelling, she was well-built. The lines of her face were com- 
monplace, but full of energy, and her reddish-blond hair, green-blue 
eyes, and transparent skin gave a dazzling effect of color. 

Cecilia Clayber had always had a quiet, sustaining sense of her own 
attractions—something like the feeling of security that a bank-account 
would have given her. Now she was very suddenly facing the sug- 
gestion of an overwhelmingly profitable investment. There was, how- 
ever, not the shadow of an afterthought in the green-blue eyes. If 
anything, they were a trifle quieter and more neutral than usual as 
she ate her steak and salad with appetite. 

“ Now that’s more sensible than pie and chocolate nonsense, eh?” 
said Mr. Hawley. 

“ Well, not to work on,” Cecilia said gravely. “ Meat in the middle 
of the day makes me sleepy.” 

“Nonsense! it isn’t the meat you eat, it’s the hours you keep. You 
oughtn’t to go out at night.” 

“Oh, I must!” cried Cecilia with conviction. 

“Must? Why?” 

“ Well——”_ She stopped. It was quite impossible to tell Mr. 
Hawley why, and she was by no means fluent in small-talk. 

“ Well, I suppose you want to amuse — What sort of things 
do you go to?” 

“Oh, nothing very amusing. Mostly church affairs,—sociables or 
bazaars or lectures. Then there’s a euchre club that meets once a week, 
and a dancing-class.” 

Mr. Hawley reflected. 

“If you would allow me, I should like to call on you some evening 
this week and make your mother’s acquaintance.” 

“We should be very much pleased,” said Cecilia mechanically. 

There seemed not much else to say after that. 

The other tables were now filled with business men lunching sedately, 
and Cecilia was the only woman in the room, yet she was not embar- 
rassed by glances. There was a look of authority and of solid sufficiency 
about her escort which disarmed criticism. Cecilia‘ having finished 
luncheon and the storm still continuing, he said to her: 
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“T must get back. = cent a ‘boy with your coat and an umbrella. 
Thank you for coming.” 

He took her hand for the: frat time before he went out. In a momen- 
tary lull of the rain she saw him.go past the window, and observed with 
keen liking his well-set-up figure and the cut of his clothes and shoes. 
She sat looking out after he had gone by, a fair image of maiden medita- 
tion, cool-eyed and firm-lipped.. With the roomful of men about her she 
was not in the least concerned, but she studied the dingy street, hardly 
more than a lane, paved with rough cobblestones in the interstices of 
which dust had become slime. The pillars of the elevated blocked the 
view of the small shops opposite and shut out what daylight there might 
be, and the trains lumbering by overhead at intervals of a few minutes 
slid into the station a block away with the horrible grinding of braked 
wheels on the rails. It may have been Mr. Hawley’s suggestion as to © 
nerves, or a more general mental quickening, but from some cause 
Cecilia was dimly conscious of the grimness of this outlook; she heard 
too the grinding of iron upon steel, the rush of steam, the clang of 
bells, the shrill, rattling jolt of iron wheels upon stones in the streets; 
she was going back to hear these street-noises, and, in addition, the 
thump and roll and crash of heavy boxes and casks, the shouts of the 
porters, the ‘rattle of steel keys under the fingers of twenty girls, the 
hum of work from one o’clock until five. The heat too oppressed her 
more than ever. The edges of her collar were beginning to weaken, and 
she tucked her handkerchief under her chin and closed her eyes lan- 
guidly. She had hoped that Mr. Hawley would offer her a glass of 
beer, but had not dared to suggest it. She did not know whether he 
ever drank anything himself; indeed, she had not known until to-day 
whether or no he was married. Now she took it for granted he was 
not. The boy appearing with the umbrella, Cecilia went out, catching 
up her linen skirt over her well-worn shoes, and walked back to the - 
office. The shower was increasing again in violence, the lightning 
flashes almost continuous, and the thunder made sudden angry cres- 
cendos on the solid background of noise. But Cecilia resumed her 
work, calm and self-possessed as ever, and after writing a dozen letters 
took up some contracts which kept her busy the rest of the afternoon. 
The thunder-shower had not relieved the tension of the air, which was 
still so humid as to make breathing a perceptible effort. About four it 
grew suddenly dark, and the electric bulbs flashed out in spots of light 
over the desks in all the cages. A little before five Mr. Hawley shut 
down his desk and put on his straw hat. ‘ 

“Now you'd better leave that for to-night,” he said. “Go home 
now, Miss Clayber. And I wouldn’t go to any parties to-night, if I 
were you. Good-night.” 
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II. 


THE intonation of the last word startled Cecilia and, though he had 
already gone, she blushed deeply again as she put away her work and 
put on her hat and jacket. It was not the man’s presence that moved 
her, but the mental images he had created. So much did these absorb 
her, now that the effort of concentrating her mind on her work was 
relaxed, that she found herself twenty minutes later on the ferryboat- 
without the least recollection of getting there. In fact, this journey 
was now such a matter of routine, the walk from the office to the dingy 
little horse-car, the jolting ride to the ferry, the short sail standing in 
a crowded cabin or on a crowded deck, then a trolley-car to the corner 
of the side street in which she lived—Cecilia had gone through this 
daily six days out of the week, until she was capable of performing it 
automatically, with all her simple mind bent on something else. To- 
night she had forgotten'to buy an evening paper and did not miss it, 
nor even notice the admiring glances which always followed her, and 
which heretofore had softened the discomforts of the trip. She stood 
by the rail of the forward deck, the crowd pressing upon her with every 
motion of the boat. The slight coolness of the air was grateful to her; 
but she had seen the water-spectacle so often that even its beauty on a 
blue and white morning no longer attracted her eyes; and now sky 
and water made a mass of yeasty gray, with hideous flat, brown ferry- 
boats crawling to and fro, loaded to the water’s edge, and little tugs 
darting about like water-spiders. The Jersey City sky-line presented 
no relieving beauty, nor would Cecilia, even if her senses had been 
awake, have perceived anything in the approaches to the ferry or the 
streets through which the trolley took her except places to be got through 
as quickly as possible. Cecilia’s surroundings all her life had been of 
this sort—disagreeable matters of course, to which by force of habit 
you got so used that you no longer saw them. 

In much the same way she regarded her home, a narrow, two-story 
wooden house, cramped in a small yard with thin grass and wooden 
palings, in a street of similar houses and small shops. There was a 
weather-beaten shingle on one of the posts of the porch which prom- 
ised “ Rooms and Board.” A honeysuckle-vine shaded a hammock at 
one end of the porch. As the gate clicked behind Cecilia a young girl 
jumped up from the hammock and met her at the steps. Bertha Clay- 
ber was just seventeen, and promised to be more beautiful, in a subtler 
way, than her sister. She looked now rather draggled, in a light print 
gown much soiled and collarless, her dark hair strained up from the 
nape of her slender neck into a tight topknot, a palm-leaf fan in her 
hand. 

“Hello, Cis. Isn’t this awful—aren’t you nearly melted?” she 
demanded. 
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“T’m tired,” said Cecilia languidly, dumping her parasol and hat 
into a chair. “Lemonade? That’s good.” 

“Yes, I just made it. It’s a wonder Ma and Mabel haven’t been 
after it.” 

“ Don’t say ‘ Ma,’ Bertha,” said Cecilia mechanically. 

“Well, ‘ Mother,’ then. I don’t see how you can stand those stiff 
chokers this weather. Why, it would melt on me in five minutes. But 
you’re always as cool as a cucumber. Say, I want to ask you, Cis, are 
you going to wear your blue satin belt and bow to-night, and if not, 
can I borrow ’em? My pink ones are so dirty———” 

“Yes, you can have them. I’m not going.” 

“ Not going? Why, it’s the church ice-cream social_—” 

“Yes, I know. But I don’t want to go. I’m too tired.” 

“Oh Cecilia! Now, that spoils everything! If you don’t go, Mr. 
Jackson won’t, and I’ll have to go with Ma and Mabel——” 

“ Well, don’t bother me now, Bertha. I’m going to lie down a little 
before dinner. Hadn’t you better go and set the table?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. I wish we could have something good to eat 
for a change—or some new dishes or something—or a girl. I hate 
housework—I’d a hundred times rather work in an office the way you 
do, and I will too when I get through school. I’m going to have three 
plates of ice-cream to-night anyway. Do you know, Cis, I’ve got a new 
fellow ?” 

Cecilia frowned, but she only said as she went into the entry and up 
the narrow stairs that started almost at the screened doors: “ Hurry, 
Bertha, or you won’t have time to dress before dinner. Mr. Jackson 
will be here in twenty minutes.” 

Bertha whisked into the dining-room at this and shut the door, and 
Cecilia went up to the room the two occupied together. It was one of 
the two front bedrooms, the other being rented to Mr. Jackson. It 
was not large, had ugly green paper on the walls, and mismated furni- 
ture of the black-walnut period. Cecilia took off her skirt and shirt- 
waist, bathed her face, arms, and neck, and was brushing out her thick 
blond hair when her mother came in. Mrs. Clayber was a slender, dark 
woman, who had kept her figure and some other traces of the beauty 
which had endowed her daughters. But there were the lines of a per- 
petual frown between her eyebrows, and the corners of her mouth had a 
bitter turn. She had an unpleasant voice, both flat and harsh. She 
sat down in a rocker by the window, unfastening her dark-blue lawn 
wrapper. Her face was flushed and ‘moist. 

“T declare I wish people didn’t have to eat in hot weather,” she 
said wearily. “I’m dead-beat, standing in that hot kitchen. Bertha 
says you don’t mean to go to-night.” 
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“No,” said Cecilia. “ As long as you're going, you can look after 


Bertha.” 

“Yes, but what’s happened? You're always so set on going to 
everything there is.” 

“ Well, mother, you know why. Bertha has got to be looked after. 
And I couldn’t afford to miss any chances for ‘myself. But—I’m tired 
to-night. I’ve got some news for you.” 

“Yes? What is it?” Mrs. Clayber’s face in its sudden flash of 
curiosity looked much like Bertha’s. 

“T took lunch with Mr. Hawley to-day.” 

“Mr. Hawley? Not——” 

“Yes, the Mr. Hawley.” 

“ Why, Cecilia, how on earth did that happen ?” 

“He asked me. It was so I couldn’t very well refuse. I was taken 
by surprise—but I guess I’d have done it anyway.” 

“Well! What did he say to you—how did he behave?” 

“ Oh, he behaved like a gentleman, of course. He asked a lot about 
me, and he said he’d like to come over and call, and meet you.” 

“ Cecilia !” 

“Yes, mother. Now, don’t get excited about it. You can never be 
sure of things, you know, until they’ve happened. Perhaps he won’t 
come. And anyhow, of course, you won’t say a word to anybody until 
he does. I don’t want everybody talking about it.” 

“No, dear, of course,” said Mrs. Clayber quickly. “ Dear me, there 
come the men, I must run! You must tell me the rest after dinner.” 

She scurried across the hall into her own room, and a moment later 
Bertha rushed in. 

“There he is—he nearly caught me!” she cried. “Heavens! I look 
like a pig, don’t I? I wish I could always look as spick and span as 
you do. I could, I guess, if I didn’t maid to do housework. I’m going 
to put on my white lawn.” 

The two sisters took turns at the mirror as they did their hair. Now 
and then it reflected them together—a charming contrast. Cecilia’s 
strong, fair neck and arms, her robust figure, calm, healthy face, and 
the coils of red hair she was fastening on top of her head accentuated 
Bertha’s opposite characteristics. She was a slip of a creature, on edge 
with nervous activity. Her profile, seen between two bands of dark hair 
that hung in long wisps down her thin shoulders, had a striking deli- 
cacy and force. Emotional intensity spoke in her quick eyes and in the 
beautiful curves of her mouth. Her face was never still. She smiled 
or she scowled. She acted out all she said, and, when silent, all she 
thought. Now as she brushed her hair vigorously she frowned. 

“ Beef-stew again! I can smell it up here. I’m so tired of beef- 
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stew, aren’t you, Cis? And this weather too. What are you going to 
do to-night—anybody coming to see you?” 

“No, not to-night,” said Cecilia absently, lifting a pink lawn skirt 
over her head. 

“Well, what then? Why are you staying at home—on account of 
Mr. Jackson ?” : 

“Nonsense. I told you, I’m tired. Do you suppose I never get 
tired ?” 

As a matter of fact there was an impression to this effect in Cecilia’s 
household; and when she went down to dinner, five minutes after the 
ringing of the bell, she had to repeat to the two boarders and to her 
other sister, Mabel, her reason for staying at home and to support 
glances of concern from Mr. Jackson and of surprise from the other 
two. Bertha in her white lawn and borrowed blue ribbons was the last 
one down, although she had to help serve the dinner. Her first look as 
she entered the dining-room was for Mr. Jackson, who sat opposite 
Cecilia and devoted his entire attention to her. And Cecilia, looking 
calm as a statue as she ate a hearty dinner, was conscious not only of 
these appealing glances, but also of the look on Bertha’s face as she 
performed the duties she so disliked: the disdain with which she sup- 
plied butter to Mr. Higgins, the other boarder, a young man with no 
chin and with a propensity to joke, who clerked in a Jersey City dry- 
goods store; the nervousness which prevented her from eating her own 
dinner when the chance came; her effort to attract the attention of 
Mr. Jackson to herself in the general buzz of talk. Mabel, two years 
older than Bertha, and by some misfortune combining her sallow tints 
with Cecilia’s features and so missing the charm of either, was not 
above chaffing Mr. Higgins, though unkindly. Mrs. Clayber, with her 
worried look, smiled perfunctorily at the boarder’s jokes, checked Mabel, 
reminded Bertha that she had forgotten to put the spoon-holder on the 
table, and now and then studied Cecilia, who, in the midst of all these 
nervous, expressive people, looked calm, strong, and significant as fate. 


ITI. 

“Tr you’re not going to the social, we shall be able to get in another 
bicycle lesson,” suggested Mr. Jackson, who when he had been another 
month in the house would in the natural order of things be called 
Tom by everybody. He was a young fellow of twenty-three, lightly 
made, with a delicate face, a dark dust on his upper lip, and remark- 
ably beautiful, large gray eyes, so dark that they passed for black. 
Cecilia looked into these eyes and shook her head. 

“No, I want to rest to-night.” 

“T’m afraid you went at it too hard this morning,” he said anx- 
iously. “ Next time we must go slow.” 
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Cecilia agreed, inwardly reflecting, however, that probably there 
would not be any next time. She felt that it had suddenly become 
impossible to appear in the open street, even in summer dusk, mounted 
on a wobbling bicycle and supported by Mr. Jackson’s manful arm. 
She blushed at the idea that Mr. Hawley might see her in this undigni- 
fied situation, and at the recollection of what she had told him about 
the lessons. Mr. Jackson saw the blush and pondered it with agitation. 
After dinner Cecilia tried to induce him to go with the rest to the 
ice-cream social, but the young man very calmly and positively declined, 
and settled himself on the top step of the porch after Cecilia had taken 
the hammock. Mrs. Clayber and the two girls in their light dresses, 
escorted by Mr. Higgins, went away presently, and the house was left 
dark and empty. Cecilia swayed the hammock slightly, absorbed in 
the events of the day; and Mr. Jackson, absorbed in her, at last inter- 
rupted her meditations. 

“ Sha’n’t I fan you?” he suggested, moving to the camp-chair beside 
the hammock and taking the palm-leaf from her idle hand. 

It’s nice to be all alone,” he went on with a little tremble in his 
boyish voice. “I’ve been looking forward all day to seeing you. You 
haven’t been out of my mind once.” 

“Now, Tom,” said Cecilia languidly, “ you mustn’t talk nonsense.” 


“Oh Cecilia, let me talk to you! You can’t imagine how much I 


have to say: ‘i 


“ Well, all right, talk—but not about that, you know.” 

“But it’s all about that! I haven’t thought of anything else. I 
can’t think of anything but you. Oh Cecilia, don’t you think—you 
could ever care for me?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of that, you know very well. What good would 
it do if I did care for you? I couldn’t marry you.” 

“ Perhaps not just now. But if you cared you would be willing to, 
after a little. Oh Cecilia, I’d work like hell for you!” 

“It isn’t a question only of me,” said Cecilia in cool, hard tones. 
“The man that marries me marries my family too. How do you think 
they’d get on without me?” 

“ How do you think I’d get on without you? With you beside me I 
could get ahead, I know. I need you, Cecilia—you can’t imagine how 
much !” 

Instinctively he took the tone that was most certain to touch Cecilia. 
As he leaned forward, the tears in his young, eager eyes, she put her 
hand over them lightly. Tom sank down on his knees at her side. 

“ What would a boy like you do with a wife?” she asked with half- 
smiling pity. “Boys are always having fancies. No—I won’t care 
for you, Tom—never.” 

“Don’t say that! If I had money—and position—would you marry 
me?” 
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“T don’t know—you’re such a boy. But I’d rather like to take 
care of you.” 

“Oh, you would then——” 

“ But what difference does that make? You haven’t got them, you 
know, and it will be years—ten, twenty years—before you could get 
them, even if you ever do.” 

Tom’s head sank. He put his arms about Cecilia and buried his 
face on her shoulder, and she held him, smoothing his hair gently, as 
though he were a child. 

“Tt’s no use, Tom. If I marry, I must marry someone that can 
take my place, as far as my family goes, and more. They can’t take 
care of themselves. Mother hasn’t an idea about business or getting 
along, and she can’t manage the girls. You see what Bertha is—so 
pretty, and just as wild as a colt. I can’t have her growing up so. You 
know we’ve never had a real home. My father—well, he was the sort 
of man that never ought to marry. My mother has had a hard life. 
And I want the girls to have a chance. If I should go and tie myself 
down so that I could hardly get along myself and couldn’t do a thing 
for them, how would I feel? I can’t do that.” 

“ Yes, that’s all very well!” cried Tom, clinging to her, “but you 
must think of yourself—your own life—and—and mine, Cecilia. With 
them it’s a question of bread and butter and clothes, but with me—it’s 
almost life or death !” 

“No, it isn’t, Tom. I don’t believe that. Bread and butter and 
clothes are more important than you seem to think, and—sentiment— 
isn’t as important as you think. I want to live decently, and without 
this horrible load of debt that we’re just getting out of, and to know 
that the rent is going to be paid, and that Bertha isn’t running the 
streets with a lot of common boys and girls. That’s what I care about.” 

Cecilia put him gently away from her and rose. 

“And you don’t care—how I suffer,” he stammered. 

“T do care. But it isn’t my fault. I didn’t make this world. And 
if you’re going to keep on worrying me, Tom, you’d better go away, I 
think. I’m sorry. If things were different I think I might love you— 
but I can’t change them.” 

There were tears in Cecilia’s eyes now, but they only came and 
gleamed and disappeared. She was kind, but Tom, gazing at her with 
sick, piteous wonder, felt that she was incapable of the merest idea of 
the storm that shook him. To tell her of his pain, his longing, was 
like speaking to her in an unknown language; there was no response 
from brain or heart. If he had lacked food or clothes, she would have 
had sympathy for him; it was so much easier to touch her heart than 
her imagination, though she was not an emotional person. 

But no such lover, no matter what the coldness of his divinity, ever 
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despaired without some actual, tangible reason. And during the next 
two weeks Tom hoped and anguished and pleaded whenever he could 
get a chance at Cecilia alone. Within that time Mr. Hawley made three 
evening calls, spending an hour each time in the dreary little parlor, 
with Mrs. Clayber nervously making conversation, and Cecilia sitting 
by, smiling and calm. On the third occasion Mrs. Clayber left them 
together, and Mr. Hawley stayed longer than usual. When Cecilia 
came upstairs her mother was waiting in her room. Cecilia announced 
gravely, “ Mother, I’m going to marry Mr. Hawley.” 

Mrs. Clayber breathed “ Yes, Cecilia,” and fixed eager eyes on her 
daughter, afraid to question her. It was impossible to hurry Cecilia. 
She sat down on the edge of the bed, took off her ribbon collar and 
belt, and smoothed them out on her knee thoughtfully. 

“We shall be married in about a month. Mr. Hawley has been 
ordered to take a rest, and we shall go to Europe for three months. 
You and the girls will have a house at the seashore, or in the mountains 
somewhere, for the summer. I am to have an allowance of five hundred 
dollars a month, and I shall take care of you out of that—that’s the 
arrangement. He is willing that Bertha shall be with us a good deal of 
the time. We shall probably have a house in Brooklyn. You might 
live in Brooklyn too.” 

Cecilia had spoken with gravity, curtly, like a general announcing 
an important success. But now after a moment’s pause, which Mrs. 
Clayber visibly restrained herself from breaking, she smiled, still 
smoothing out the ribbons, and added: 

“We're going first to Paris. Don’t that sound fine, mother? I 
never thought I’d see Paris. Oh, there’s such a load off my mind! to 
think there’s to be no more worry, and pinching, and meanness—and 
that we can all live quietly and respectably, and enjoy life—oh, I can 
hardly realize it!” 

“ Cecilia, tell me about it all !” 

“ Why, I have told you, I should think!” 

“T mean, tell me about him.” 

“Oh, he is very kind—lovely. He’s had rather a hard time of it, 
some ways. He told me about his first wife. She was an invalid nearly 
all their married life,—nervous prostration or something like that,— 
so she was helpless, no good at all, and just at the time when he was 
working hardest at his business he had to give every minute he could 
Spare to taking care of her. Then she died about three years ago. I 
shétildn’t think he’d dare marry again, would you? But I guess he 
thiiks he’s safe with me—I’ll never have nervous prostration!” And 
@ekilil! threw back her head and laughed. 

“No, that you won't,” said Mrs. Clayber with a touch of ironic 
bitterhks. “Your nerves are all right, Cecilia.” 
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“Of course—and a good thing they are. Where would you be if I 
hadn’t kept my head? But now you’re going to have an easy time for 
the rest of your life, thank goodness! And so am I,I hope. Anyhow, 
I shall live decently. But there’s one thing—Mr. Hawley isn’t very 
well.” 

“ Not well? Why, he looks——” 

“Yes, I know, but he has heart-disease. It’s—angina pectoris, the 
name of it, and it may grow worse any time. He wanted to prepare 
me, he said———” 

“Oh Cecilia!” 

A rustle at the door attracted Mrs. Clayber’s attention. 

“Why, Bertha! I didn’t hear you come in,” she exclaimed. 
“ You’re back early.” 

The girl came into the room, pale, her big eyes very bright. 

“ Are you going to, Cecilia?” she demanded breathlessly. 

“Am I going to what?” 

“You know—marry.” 

Cecilia nodded and put out her hand to her sister. “ You nervous 
little monkey! ‘Your hands are as cold as ice. What’s the matter ?” 

“Oh, I was just listening. But ain’t you excited, Cecilia? Why, I 
never heard of anybody like you. If I was engaged -——” 

“ Well, you won’t be yet awhile, so don’t worry. Oh, I’m sleepy.” 

Cecilia yawned unaffectedly and began to undress. 

“Sleepy !”’ cried Bertha. “Mother, did you ever!” And they ex- 
changed glances of wonder and tantalized curiosity. ‘“ Haven’t you got 
anything to tell us?” 

“Well, I’ve just told everything. I’m going to be married in a 
month, then I’m going to Paris, you’re going to the seashore, and we’re 
all going to live happy ever after. Mr. Hawley thinks you’re pretty, 
Bertha.” 

“Oh, does he? I think he’s good-looking too. And he has such 
swell clothes. I suppose you'll have loads of things, won’t you, now, 
Cis? Have you got the ring yet? Are you going to have a trousseau ?” 

“No, how should I? I’m not going to take any money from him 
before we’re married. Now I’m going to bed. Good-night, mother.” 

Bertha undressed slowly, pondering a long time over each shoe and 
stocking. Cecilia was in bed and half asleep when Bertha cried sud- 
denly, “Shall we teil the boarders?” - . 

What ?” 

* Who’ll tell Tom—Mr. Jackson, I mean? Oh Cecilia!” 

“Tl tell him,” said Cecilia sleepily. “They'll both have to go 
away.” 

“ Oh—of course. Well, there won’t be any moréhousework to do, 
will there? Glory hallelujah! I hope T—Mr. Jackson won’t go far 
away. Cecilia!” 
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“ Well?” 
“ You didn’t—care anything about him, did you?” 
Cecilia made no reply. 


IV. 

Tom was packing his trunk. He dropped a scanty armful of coats 
and trousers into the bottom, tilted the contents of two bureau drawers 
on top of these, threw in his other pair of shoes and a handful of pho- 
tographs from the top of the bureau, and was setting in the trunk-tray 
when Bertha came to the half-open door, bringing his receipted bill. 
Tom tore the paper across and threw it on the floor, glaring at the girl, 
who stared back intensely. Tom was coatless, his face was flushed, and 
there was a little smear of blood on the corner of his mouth. 

“ Are you going now?” Bertha asked breathlessly. 

(79 Yes.”’ 

“‘ Where—are you going?” 

“T don’t know—don’t care.” 

“ Why, Tom, don’t look like that! You aren’t mad at me, are you?” 

“ Please go away.” 

“ But—aren’t you going to say good-by? Sha’n’t I ever see you 
again ?” \ 

“T hope not.” 

“Oh, how can you say that?” 

“T mean it. If it hadn’t been for you, and the rest of you——” 
He broke off, setting his teeth in his lip. 

“What do you mean, Tom? Do you think if it hadn’t been for us 
Cecilia would have——” 

“Never mind what I think.” 

“ But she wouldn’t! She told me she’d never marry a poor man 
unless she was rich.” 

“Go away, will you, please?” 

Bertha’s eyes suddenly expanded. 

“ Perhaps she will be, some day,” she said slowly, sinking her vaice 
to a whisper. 

Tom twisted his shoulders angrily. 

“ Look here, I don’t want to put you out,” he said. 

“ Well, you better not. Listen, I’ll tell you something. Suppose he 
should die, do you think she’d marry you?” 

Tom only stared. 

“Perhaps he will. He has heart-disease.” 

“Well, you’re—a nice young lady!” 

“T don’t care. I don’t see why I shouldn’t be cool about it, if Cecilia 
is. J should have the creeps, marrying a man that I knew was going 
to die. But she hasn’t. She never worries about anything—except 
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bills. I don’t see why you make such a fuss over her. But if I were 
you, I’d just sit down and wait. She likes you.” 

Bertha’s eyes were feverishly bright, and she twisted her hands 
together hysterically. Tom approached her slowly, took her by the 
shoulders, pushed her gently out of the room, and shut the door. 

Twenty minutes later he turned out the gas and left his room for 
the last time. The hall and stairs were dark. A rattle of crockery at 
the back of the house indicated the whereabouts of Mrs. Clayber and 
Mabel. Tom had not appeared at dinner, and he had no mind now for 
farewells. He went quietly out of the front door. Cecilia in her pink 
dress was standing at the gate. She opened it for him as he approached. 

“ Bertha said you were going to-night. I wanted to say good-by 
to you.” 

She looked at him as he had never seen her before—almost appeal- 
ingly. She was pale, and it struck him that her eyes looked strained. 
She put out her hand and took his. 

* Are you going to be in New York now?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“I suppose—you won’t care to come and see us?” 

“Well, do you want me?” 

Cecilia looked hurt and discomposed, plainly at a loss. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care to come,” she repeated. 

“No,” he said, gaining composure as she lost it, and standing very 
erect, his young shoulders thrown back nervously. “If I came to see 
you, it would mean that you were going to give me what I want. And 
you never can, can you?” 

Cecilia suddenly flushed and clasped his hand in both hers. 

“You'll forget all about me in six months, won’t you? Yes, by 
that time you'll be making love to somebody else.” 

“T’ll try. You don’t object, do you? You haven’t any use for me. 
You don’t care what becomes of me.” 

“T do care!” 

“ Better not. Good-by, Cecilia.” 

ce Tom——” 

“ Why don’t you let me go, Cecilia?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t want you to go away—altogether.” 

* You think you might want me some day, is that it? You'd like 
to have me hanging around on the chance? Is that what you mean?” 

“T don’t know——” 

Tom bent close to her. 

“Tf you should be free in a year, would you marry me?” 

“Oh, if I could!” 

Tom threw back his head and laughed. He turned his back on 
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Cecilia, laid his arms on the gate-post, and put his face down. When 
finally he looked up his long black lashes were moist. 

“ Well, Cecilia,” he said savagely, his lips trembling, “ you’re a good 
business woman, I’ll say that for you. You don’t like to lose anything, 
do you?—any old thing that might come handy sometime? You'll get 
on very well in this world—without me. And I’ll try to get on—with- 
out you.” 

He opened the gate, went out, and closed it sharply after him. 
Cecilia laid a detaining hand on his arm and bent towards him im- 
pulsively, but Tom jerked away. 

“No!” he cried with a last glance of pain and anger, and rushed on. 

Cecilia looked after him, and the tears rolled down her cheeks when 
there was none to see. 


PART II. 


I. 


CrcrL14, in a blue velvet dress and her new furs, stood near the 
railing, looking with a half-puzzled, half-awed expression at that row 
of pictures hung low, almost within reach of her hand, the hand which 
held the open Baedeker. 

There glowed the Rembrandt,—the woman burning with dusky color, 
red-brown hair and furred dress and jewels, rich lips and cheeks,—the 
picture like a tawny flame. There the cool Mona Lisa, dark-robed, with 
an icy-blue landscape behind her, smiled reminiscently. There was 
Raphael’s blue-eyed old man in the gray fur cloak, serene and exquisite. 
There the Venetian lady of the shoulders. There the Rubens woman 
with two children, ripe, generous, with a fruity bloom. 

Cecilia moved slowly from one to the other of these pictures. Mo- 
mentarily she was in the way of a copyist who was giving the Venetian 
lady a double chin and a leer. Cecilia got a fierce glance from the 
copyist and stepped back timidly. She moved with constraint, the 
vague discomfort with which this whole place affected her expressing 
itself in her look. Now and then she turned to smile at her husband, 
who sat in the middle of the room; and finally, when she had con- 
scientiously made the whole round of the Salon Carré, looked at every 
picture, and read what Baedeker had to say, Cecilia went to sit down 
too, and sighed as she shut the book. 

“Well?” said Mr. Hawley, who, frankly too tired for pictures, pre- 
ferred looking at his bride. 

Cecilia summoned a faint smile. 

“Don’t expect me to rave about them,” she begged. 

Cecilia’s intelligence had lately brought her to look over the brink 
of her own unfathomable ignorance, but she did not like the sensation. 
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“No, not these. But I want soon to show you some of my favorites 
—Greuze, Bouguereau. Shall we go now? It’s hard work, isn’t it? 
We'll have a drive and then go to some amusing place for dinner.” 

“If you’re not too tired.” 

That was the spoke in the wheel. Mr. Hawley had been ill nearly 
all the time of their stay in Paris. He looked ill; and as he got up 
he carried his left arm stiffly across the troublesome heart. Cecilia stood 
a moment adjusting her furs and giving the room a pensive farewell 
glance. As they went out into the corridor Mr. Hawley said: “I sup- 
pose you want to see.the famous Venus of Milo, don’t you? You 
couldn’t say you’d been in Paris without seeing that, you know.” 

“Some other day, then? There’s plenty of time, and you’re——” 

“ No, no time like to-day!” he said impatiently. “ Who knows about 
to-morrow ?” 

Cecilia shot a scared glance at him as they went out into the corridor, 
down the steps, through the long rooms with their crowds of marble 
and bronze images. 

In the red boudoir of the Venus there were two tourists in pedestrian 
skirts and Alpine hats, their noses in air as they studied the profile and 
the three-quarters view. Mr. Hawley sat down as soon as they got into 
the room, and Cecilia stood and looked at the Venus and felt like crying. 
It was partly perhaps because of honeymoon nerves,—for even Cecilia 
had developed nerves in the course of this curious honeymoon,—but 
partly too her mood was the effect of the pictures and the statue. 

These things the world said were beautiful, and Cecilia never doubted 
it. Only she could not see that beauty, and she felt ignorant and op- 
pressed. She stared up at the white eyeballs of the Venus, too much 
depressed even to care what Baedeker said. Then she found Mr. Hawley 
was looking, as usual, at her, and she went to sit down beside him. 

“You,” he said with conviction, “are much more beautiful than 
that thing.” 

Cecilia, blushing, glanced at the two tourists. They too were look- 
ing at her. Indeed, she was very handsome in the rich dress which the 
bridegroom had bought and seen fitted upon her. Mr. Hawley was very 
critical of women’s dress and much more positive in his taste than 
Cecilia. And Cecilia, attired as she was now, pleased his taste extremely. 
He touched the soft gray fur of her muff with a discreet caress. 

“Shall we go on? It’s nearly four o’clock,” he said. 

Cecilia went unreluctant. She liked best the sights to be seen from 
a carriage. And, in fact, during the fortnight they had been in Paris 
she had not seen many others. Shopping had taken up much of their 
time; drives, lunching, and dining the rest. They had been to the 
theatre once to see Bernhardt in a poetical five-act play, during which 
Mr. Hawley had gone to sleep. They had been to a music-hall, where 
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Cecilia was much shocked. And this was all the amusement that Paris 

afforded them. 

| Mr. Hawley was pathetically anxious to amuse his bride. But, never 

having been able to amuse himself successfully, he had no special re- 

sources. Beyond buying things, ordering expensive meals, and having 
the best rooms and carriages to be had his imagination did not carry 
him. And in Cecilia’s enjoyment he felt there was something sadly 
lacking. She was always pleased, never enthusiastic—always good- 
humored and kind, never gay. And the reason for this unvarying 
sobriety of mood poor Mr. Hawley suspected to lie in himself. Indeed, 
he could not help seeing that he made but an unromantic figure at the 
side of a beautiful young woman, at the same time that he felt in his 
middle-aged breast a stirring of romance—a metaphysical pain as real 
as the pangs of his bodily malady. He suffered increasingly from both. 

| The “ rest” which had been ordered him, like the romance of his life, 




























came too late. 
The October afternoon was clear and crisp, the city decorated with 
flags and festoons of lights in honor of the visit of the Italian King. 
The victoria rolled easily on broad rubber tires over the asphalt, and 
| even the horses’ hoofs seemed to have been padded and to give out a 
subdued and leisurely sound against the pavement. In the wide avenues 
| through which they drove there was no crowding, none of the familiar 
clatter and grind, and the very absence of these gave the atmosphere of 
luxury. Cecilia felt keenly the physical ease and comfort of her new 
surroundings; but beyond this the splendid city rather depressed than 
excited her: it was too unfamiliar, too magnificent. These things 
| which she had been taken to see—the spires and pillars of the cathedral, 
| 
| 













the pictures, the statues—she could no more understand than the lan- 

guage of the people in the streets. And Cecilia knew she was ignorant. 

She had never had the least smattering of culture. She had never 
studied French verbs, nor the history of Art. She felt humble in spite 
of Mr. Hawley’s admiration. Yet, in ease and idleness, she was bloom- 
ing like a rose. Beside her Mr. Hawley looked pallid and old. 

They drove for an hour and a half through the sharpening air; then 
they began to talk about dinner. Mr. Hawley faintly suggested various 
restaurants; but, pressed by Cecilia, he confessed that he would much 
prefer to dine in their own rooms at the hotel. 

“ But that won’t be amusing for you,” he said remorsefully. 

“Oh, I don’t care! It will be easier for you, that’s the main thing,” 
Cecilia replied quickly. 

“Tt oughtn’t to be. It’s hard luck—hard on you, dearest.” 

They went back to the hotel, Mr. Hawley still ruefully apologetic. 
Their rooms were upholstered, carved, and gilded in the most approved 
hotel taste and to Cecilia presented a really superb aspect; but Mr. 
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Hawley, as he lay on a blue satin sofa, cast a disparaging glance around 
him and still lamented. 

“It’s stupid for you. I wish I knew somebody in Paris who could 
take you out—but I don’t, not a soul.” 

“Oh, never mind. I wouldn’t go and leave you, anyway,” Cecilia 
said dutifully. 

“You're very sweet and good. But this is hard—hard on me too, 
by George! Why couldn’t I have known you before, Cecilia? I could 
be so happy with you——” 

His voice broke, and he put Cecilia’s hand to his lips. 

“ Hush, you must be quiet, you know,” she expostulated. 

“Quiet! Yes, that’s all that’s left now. And yet I feel young 
enough if it weren’t for this thing. Oh Cecilia, if I only could be 
young again, or at least strong and well! You were made for some- 
thing else than to be an old man’s nurse. And I could make you happy, 
I’m sure I could, if I had half a chance. Oh, why does it come now? 
Why must I give up my life, just when it’s beginning to be worth 
while ?” 

“Hush, hush! Why do you talk like this? You’re not very ill— 
only you must be careful. You’re not going to—going: ‘a 

“ Well, I may not die yet a while, but, you know, I may always be 
an invalid. And it won’t be very gay for you—young and beautiful as 
you are—unless you'll go on and amuse yourself without me whenever 
you can. And I hope you will, Cecilia. If only you can‘be happy, I 
shall be.” 

“Why, I am happy. It would be queer if I couldn’t be, when you 
have given me so much—done so much for me and my family——” 

“Oh, yes,” groaned Mr. Hawley, “if you count it up that way. But 
that’s all I can do. I want to give you more—so much more that you 
would—love me. But——” 

Again his voice shook, and he turned his face away from her. 

Cecilia, much disturbed, tried to calm him. 

“You know you mustn’t excite yourself,” she argued; “it will only 
make things worse. I don’t see why you should be so upset. I don’t 
mind being quiet—not a bit. All this, travelling and all, is exciting 
for me anyway, you know. And the lovely things you’ve given me— 
I’m delighted with them—only you give me too much. You’re too 
kind. And I’ll do anything in the world I can for you——” 

“Kind,” sighed Mr. Hawley. “ But—you’re right, I’m foolish, and 
ungrateful too. You give me more than I could expect from you. It 
isn’t that I think I deserve more,—not that,—but only I wish I could 
deserve———” 

Cecilia was silent, puzzled and alarmed. She looked down at the 
rich blue of her dress, at the glittering bracelet on the wrist that her 
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husband held. She thought of her purchases of the last few days and 
wondered dimly. What more could Mr. Hawley possibly do for her 
than he was doing? She rather wished that he wouldn’t buy so much. 
She feared too that he was not satisfied with her. Why else should he 
be unhappy ? 

“You are tired out, going about with me,” she said reproachfully. 
“T won’t let you do it again. And I’ve forgotten your medicine too— 
it’s past time.” 

She started to rise, but Mr. Hawley tightened his grasp of her hand 
and drew her towards him. 

“Kiss me, Cecilia,” he whispered. 

As he.turned his face, Cecilia saw, with terror, the tears on his 
cheeks. 

“Qh, what is the matter—what have I done?” she cried. 

“Nothing, my dear. You’ve done everything you could. It’s only 
—what is impossible.” 

He buried his face again in the pillows and refused the medicine, 
to Cecilia’s increased distress. 

“ Not now—all nonsense anyway. It does no good,” he growled. 

The room was dark by now, and Cecilia sat down again as quietly 
as possible, hoping that he might sleep. She was a good deal shaken 
by his sudden outburst—rather frightened. She only half understood 
it. Could it be, after all, that Mr. Hawley was not a calm and reason- 
able person? Could it be that he was going to have nerves and tempers, 
and quarrel with her? Cecilia, feeling very forlorn, hoped not; but 
she resolved in any case to do her duty and take care of him. That was 
implied, she thought, in the contract between them; that was mainly 
what he had married her for. And she was determined to do all that 
he expected of her, and even more—if only he would make it clear to her 
what he wanted and she could give it to him. To-night he had said 
that he wanted to be young and strong. Cecilia sighed. What was the 
use of wanting the impossible? 

He heard the sigh, apparently, for he moved and asked Cecilia to 
turn on the lights and ring for a dinner-menu. Meantime she pressed 
the medicine on him, and he took it meekly. When the menu came he 
said : 

“ Let’s have something good—the best in the house. What do you 
want ?” 

“Oh, you order,” Cecilia responded. ‘“ Whatever you like.” 

“But I want to get what you like. Come, Cecilia, do tell me some- 
thing you want.” 

“T don’t care, dear—whatever is best for you.” 

Mr. Hawley looked at her calm face in despair, and wrote out the 
order. 
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“You'll have some champagne?” he asked finally. 

“ Why, I don’t think you ought to drink it. And I would just as 
soon have Apollinaris.” 

This was the mood of their honeymoon. 


II. 

A DINNER-PARTY was in prospect at the Hawleys’ house in Brooklyn. 

In the large, handsome dining-room, panelled with wood, lit by 
softened electric lights, and furnished with heavy, carved mahogany, 
the table was laid for six people. It was perhaps a little overladen. 
The massive silver bowls full of roses, the tall silver candelabra, the 
gold boats holding sweets, were all rather large for the present size of 
the table. But to the person now contemplating these decorations they 
seemed quite flawless. 

Bertha, in a gauzy white dress that flared out in transparent frills 
above her white slippers, was circling about the table, studying the 
arrangement of the forks and spoons, which the waitress had just fin- 
ished, and gloating over the glittering display. Now she leaned to 
snatch a sugared date from one of the golden dishes and hastily ate it; 
then, with a whirl on tiptoe that swung out all the airy frills of her 
skirt, she darted across the room to look into the mirror-back of a cabi- 
net, which gave a partial but charming reflection of her face, her bare 
throat, her slender shoulders and arms covered by the gauze of the dress, 
and the perfumed white bow which she had fastened in her hair. She 
was looking wonderfully pretty, her face vivid with color and excite- 
ment, her slim body all alive with eagerness. And the dress which 
Cecilia had brought her from Paris, with its youthful effect,—its skirt 
swinging clear of the ground, its soft bows and ruffles,—was exactly the 
right thing. Bertha in delight whirled round again on tiptoe, and was 
making for another sugared date when Cecilia came into the room. 

“ Oh, is it time—have they come?” cried Bertha. 

“No, five minutes yet. Is everything all right?” 

“T should think so! Splendid! But what are all these things for? 
What is that one?” 

“That’s a fish fork, for the third course.” 

“ And which is my place? Am I to sit by Mr. Seton?” 

“No, he sits at my left, and you sit at Frederick’s left.” 

“Ah! How is Fr—how is he?” 

“He feels better. He’s lying down till the last minute.” Cecilia 
looked grave and frowned. “ What I can’t decide is this—are you to 
come in with Mr. Seton? You see, Frederick takes Mrs. Walker and 
Mr. Walker takes me, I suppose, and that leaves you two, but as you 
don’t sit together-——” 
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“ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure. I suppose I can come out with him, 
anyway.” 

“Yes. I don’t. suppose it makes any great difference,” and Cecilia 
sighed heavily. 

“You look awfully pale—are you nervous?” Bertha inquired. 
“Why don’t you rub your cheeks with a towel or something, or pinch 
’em? I’m nervous,—feel how cold my hands are,—but it makes me red, 
not pale.” 

“T’m not nervous, I’m worried,” Cecilia said curtly. “I wish there 
had been time to put them off.” 

“Oh, no! I mean—of course, if it’s going to be bad for Mr. Haw— 
for him—but——” 

“T’m afraid it will tire him.” 

Cecilia appeared to be examining the table arrangements, but her 
worried look was not due to any concern with these. <A brief inspection 
satisfied her that there was nothing to change. Indeed, in any case she 
might have hesitated to criticise the proceedings of the waitress, who 
was much more learned than herself in these matters. Yet she still 
lingered and looked, with the slight frown puckering her forehead. 

Cecilia had grown much older in the four months since her marriage. 
She had quite a matronly look. For one thing, she dressed, though in 
rich materials, very soberly. Her dress now was black lace, cut only 
a little low about her fair neck, and with elbow sleeves. Her reddish 
hair was very simply done, without ornament, and she wore none of 
the diamonds Mr. Hawley had given her except a small pendant on a 
gold chain and her rings. Bertha could not but feel that Cecilia wasted 
her opportunities. 

“TI thought you would dress up more,” she said disappointedly. 
“They are quite swell people, aren’t they ?” 

“Oh, yes. But I don’t like dressing up,” Cecilia said gravely. 

“You don’t like it! Oh, my goodness!- I only wish I had a chance, 
I’d have a hundred dresses as pretty as this, and if I had your neck and 
shoulders, I’d wear my dresses low—and I’d wear all the diamonds I 
could get.” . 

“Yes, and people would laugh at you for trying to show off.” Ce- 
cilia spoke now rather sharply and looked at Bertha disapprovingly. 
“They all know what our position was, and I’m not going to make 
myself ridiculous.” ' 

Cecilia was constantly putting this point of view before her sister, 
and Bertha as constantly resented it. 

“T don’t care, we're just as good as they are,” she cried now, the 
quick tears smarting in her eyes. “TI think it’s silly to say you can’t 
wear pretty things now, just because you were poor once.’ It’s horrid 
of you——” 
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“Well, no matter. It’s the way I feel, that’s all. And I wish, Ber- 
tha, that you wouldn’t cut your finger-nails that way!” And Cecilia 
caught up the girl’s slender hand. 

Bertha had spent infinite pains to make her hands, according to her 
idea, beautiful, and to obliterate the traces left by dishwashing and 
similar tasks. She slept in gloves every night,’and every day devoted 
half an hour to manicuring. Like everything else about her, her hands 
were delicate, finely made, and graceful. The nails on the pointed 
tips of her fingers were narrow as a child’s. But Bertha would cut these 
nails into long points and overpolish them. 

“They look like claws! So affected!” said Cecilia. 

Bertha snatched her hand away. 

“You mind your own looks, and I’ll attend to mine,” she said 
angrily. “I think I look just as well as you do.” 

The waitress here came into the room, and the two sisters went out, 
Cecilia leading the way through the curtained archway into the library. 
Bertha walked to one of the windows and stood with her back to Cecilia, 
who could see the slight trembling of her shoulders, and knew that a 
fit of hysterical crying might be imminent. Bertha’s extreme sensitive- 
ness to criticism, together with her nervous temperament, often placed 
Cecilia in just this position. 

“Bertha, please don’t feel badly,” she begged, after a moment. “I 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. I spoke harshly. But I am so 
worried and bothered.” 

Bertha could not respond for the moment; she was trying to control 
herself. She had no desire either to cry or to tell Cecilia she hated her, 
though she had the impulse to do both. 

And now the guests arrived. First Mr. Seton, who was the son of 
the late senior partner of Mr. Hawley’s firm; then the Walkers. Mrs. 
Walker was Mr. Hawley’s sister. Cecilia went into the drawing-room 
to receive them, and Bertha followed five minutes later. Her high 
spirits of a few moments before had been severely dampened; her color 
was less bright. She entered the room quietly, timidly, and shook hands 
with Mr. Walker, whom she had met before, and with the new man, 
Mr. Seton. The rustling of Mrs. Walker’s dress was heard as she de- 
scended the stairs, and she came in with Mr. Hawley. She was a hand- 
some woman, dark, with thick hair and a fine figure, and she wore a 
white lace dress, cut lower than Cecilia’s, and a good many jewels. She 
had an assured manner and a quick, fluent way of talking, a slightly 
careless and patronizing way of greeting the others. Immediately dinner 
was announced, and Bertha found herself following Mrs. Walker, on 
the arm of the young, the handsome, Mr. Seton. Young he was, at 
least, by comparison with the others, though Bertha guessed his age as 
thirty, and he waé‘a little too.stout. But at least he was on the border- 
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line of youth, while the others, even Cecilia, were—in Bertha’s eyes— 
irretrievably committed to that sad, drab region of married middle-age. 
Mrs. Walker had very handsome jewels, but her hair was gray and her 
husband looked dull. Cecilia was as far as possible from the idea of the 
young bride of a rich man. She seemed, Bertha thought wonderingly, 
much more like a housekeeper or a nurse. And poor Mr. Hawley him- 
self looked gray and ill. Bertha glanced at the ruddy, cheerful face 
of Mr. Seton, and wished with all her heart that her place had been 
beside him. He was saying something to Cecilia with a radiant and gay 
smile. 

The others began at once to talk politics. A campaign for the May- 
oralty of New York had just been won by their party, and Mr. Walker, 
who was a lawyer, had taken an active part in it. Full of the news of 
the day, he laid down his opinions; Mrs. Walker agreed volubly with 
him; the other two men joined in; the conversation became brisk and 
animated, and obviously interested at least half the company. 

Cecilia was apparently well content to listen, and responded briefly, . 
though smilingly, to Mr. Seton’s constant effort to draw her into the 
talk. Only Bertha herself was completely “ out of it.” Politics Bertha 
regarded as a fit subject of conversation for middle-aged people—that 
is to say, drab and dull. She did not even pretend to listen, but observed 
their looks and pursued her own thoughts, keenly conscious, also, of 
each material detail of the dinner and of the general atmosphere of 
comfort, even luxury, which lapped all these fortunate people round. It 
was a delight to her, at the same time that her thoughts were melancholy. 
The quick, noiseless service of the two waitresses, the elaborately pre- 
pared dishes that were offered to her next after Mrs. Walker, the food, 
the gold forks for the fish, the succession of beautiful plates placed 
before her, the scent of the roses, the golden bubbles of the champagne 
—all these were delicious to her, as well as the consciousness that she 
herself was behaving well and looked charming, and that she was quite 
as well-dressed as even Mrs. Walker, besides being young and pretty 
and aristocratic. 

And yet—this was the melancholy part of it—she was an outsider, 
after all, as Cecilia persisted in reminding her. Cecilia would even 
regard herself as an outsider and on that ground would not take what 
she was entitled to. She let Mrs. Walker, for instance, patronize her. 
Bertha, in her place, would have been patronized by nobody. Bertha 
could not comprehend Cecilia’s point of view. She felt only that Cecilia 
had spoiled her own pleasure by insisting on it, by reminding her of - 
“the family’s” poverty and dependence. Cecilia, the benefactress, 
could not forget that she was one. Bertha’s expressive face, reflecting 
these thoughts, was childishly sad. Now and then Mr. Hawley spoke 
to her, with his invariable kindliness noticing that she had no part in 
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the talk, and she smiled as ‘she answered him. But then the tiresome 
Mr. Walker, leaning her way, would propound another political question 
to the host, and again Bertha felt herself forgotten. At one point, 
when the discussion had waxed warm all round the table, Bertha, still 
in her brown study, glanced at Mr. Seton. He was looking at her with 
unmistakable interest, with admiration, with a sympathetic and amused 
smile. She became conscious that she was looking very dismal. She 
blushed furiously, and smiled too. And then Mr. Seton mercifully 
started the topic of the theatre. 

That was something that Bertha had an opinion about, and after- 
wards, in the drawing-room, it supplied a theme on which Mr. Seton 
might address her. But meantime there was a rather purgatorial inter- 
val. After the dessert the men were left to smoke by themselves, and 
Bertha found herself still a listener while Cecilia’s sister-in-law asked 
patronizing questions about the difficulties of housekeeping. 

Mrs. Walker was not unkind—did not mean to be, in the least; but 
she could not help having this attitude of mind towards her brother’s 
marriage and its consequences. She could not help regarding with 
keen, if half-humorous, criticism the young woman who had been ele- 
vated from the key-board of a typewriter to her present position, and 
had brought her family along with her. Mrs. Walker had to confess to 
herself that the young woman seemed to have kept her head—seemed, 
indeed, a very steady, responsible sort of person. 

While they drank their coffee the talk dealt with housekeeping de- 
tails, markets, and cooks, then, with just a glance at the European 
hotels visited during the brief honeymoon, passed to Mr. Hawley’s 
health. Cecilia’s disquietude found voice. 

“ He has been ill to-day, you could see,” she said. “He would go 
to the office, though this morning I could see he was not feeling well. 
I tried to prevent him. To-night after he got home he had an attack 
of faintness—and the pain, you know.” 

Mrs. Walker nodded gravely. 

“ Why didn’t you telephone us? I don’t think he ought to be up.” 

“ He wouldn’t let me.” 

“Well, my dear”’—it was the first endearment—“ you must just 
insist next time. It’s your business to keep him quiet—you must con- 
trol him.” 

Cecilia looked: heavily oppressed. “I try,” she said, sighing. “I 
tried, you know, to keep him abroad longer. But he was so miserable. 
_It really was stupid for him, with nothing to do. Sight-seeing tired 
him too much, and—there wasn’t anything else.” 

Bertha gave an involuntary gasp. She was sitting near the elder 
ladies—now studying covertly the fashion of Mrs. Walker’s gown, now 
glancing at her own snowy outspread skirts, the points of her small 
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slippers, or her offending finger-nails. Mrs. Walker looked at her rather 
severely. She did not approve of Bertha or her presence; thought her 
too “ striking,” too well-dressed, and generally too much in evidence— 
considering “the circumstances.” 

“T did not think it a good idea, his going to Europe,” she resumed. 
“T didn’t agree with the doctors. Myself, I think there’s nothing more 
trying than Europe. Going about from one hotel to another, and, as 
you say, sight-seeing—no, really, I think he was wise to come home.” 

“Yes, if he would be quiet here,’ murmured Cecilia. “If I could 
keep him away from the office.” 

“ Oh, these men,” sighed Mrs. Walker. “ ‘ Business’ is their one idea. 
For years now I’ve been telling Frederick that he ought to retire. He 
has enough, certainly. And this young Seton, I understand, has a very 
good head—has taken hold of things wonderfully.” * 

“Yes,” said Cecilia dubiously, “but—he’s young, and rather— 
rather gay, perhaps.” 

‘She reserved Mr. Hawley’s remarks on the subject of young Seton’s 
racing and general “sporting” tendency. 

“Well, it’s unfortunate that his father should have died just now. 
Of course, that leaves this young fellow the largest stockholder in the 
business. I suppose it’s natural Frederick feels more tied—but—it’s 
very unfortunate.” 

Bertha had not missed these references to the handsome Mr. Seton. 
“ Young, and rather gay.” What could be imagined more natural, more 
delightful? and what an owl Cecilia was to shake. her head solemnly 
at this fascinating combination! Bertha began to dream. 

It seemed not so long after that before the gentlemen came in, 
fragrant of the weed and genial over their white shirt-bosoms. Mr. 
Seton sat down beside Bertha. The theatre was the topic. Bertha 
could be animated if not eloquent on that subject. She went every 
Saturday to the play; had her special adorations among the actors 
and actresses; loved the romantic: Beau Brummel—Prince Carl— 
Cyrano! She was going the next day to see “ A Royal Family,’ 

“ Does your sister go with you?” Mr. Seton asked, looking at Cecilia 
where she sat, dignified and gently smiling, while politics still surged 
round her. 

“Yes. My other sister, not Cecilia. She is too busy, with the 
house, and marketing—and she always wants to be at home when Mr. 
Hawley comes back from the office, because he isn’t very well, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“ Cecilia is very conscientious,” said Bertha pensively. “ She always 
was so, but now she is more than ever. That’s the reason she seems so 
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much older than she is. It makes you old to be always thinking about 
your duty, don’t you think so? Cecilia is only five years older than me!” 

“* Only’ five? Five years is a good deal.” 

“Yes, but it seems more. It is queer—Cecilia didn’t enjoy Europe!” 
And Bertha looked for sympathy in her emotion at this statement. 
“Tmagine going to Europe and not enjoying it!” 

“You think you would?” 

* Oh, I don’t think, I know I should love it. I adore seeing things 
and travelling. Don’t you?” 

“ Well—yes, I like it. If one can get off the beaten track a little. 
I don’t like going around with crowds of tourists.” 

“No-o. I suppose I should be a tourist, though—at first, anyway.” 

“ Not the ordinary sort, at least. The sort that does things as a 
duty, you know.” * 

“Oh, duty, no! I hate duty,” murmured Bertha. Then she hoped 
she had not said anything shocking. : 

He didn’t look shocked, but amused simply. Bertha saw him look 
at her dress, she felt his eyes on her face—and felt he approved her 
looks. On the whole, and in spite of his stoutness, she approved of his, 
and wanted nothing better than to go on talking with him. But here, 
unfortunately, Mrs. Walker spoke to him, and he was drawn into the 
conversation of the elders. 

And very soon Mrs. Walker got up to go, requesting that a message 
should be sent down to her coachman. Her brusque statement that 
Frederick required rest of course broke up the party. Mr. Seton also 
took his leave. But before he went he had asked the Hawleys to go to 
the play with him on Monday night, including Bertha in the party. 
Mr. Hawley accepted cordially, in spite of Cecilia’s protesting glance, 
and then added, “I'll go if I can, but, at any rate, you may count on 
the ladies.” And Bertha, as she gave him her hand for good-night, was 
radiant with pleasure. 

“Oh Cecilia, how lovely of him! Isn’t he too lovely for anything! 
Oh, you won’t let anything prevent us from going, will you?” she cried 
when he had gone. 

Cecilia put her hand through her husband’s arm and looked at him. 
“Tf Frederick is well enough,” she said. 

Frederick laid his hand over hers and smiled at her. 

“Nonsense, you must go, anyway. We mustn’t deprive the little 
girl of her pleasure. Have you had a good time, Bertha?” 

“Oh, splendid! Indeed I have!” 

“T thought you were finding it a little dull—_—” 

“Oh, no, I’ve enjoyed it tremendously !” 

“ Well, we have too—having you here, I mean. You must come 
soon again.” 
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And Bertha, as she brushed out her hair before the mirror in her 
pretty bedroom, meditated on Frederick’s kindness, and decided: was 
Cecilia’s own fault if she didn’t get more pleasure out of life. With 
such a house too—so many beautiful things! Bertha loved th: room 
she had occupied for the week past. It was all in blue and white, with 
charming enamelled furniture, silk, and lace. She sighed at the ‘ought 
of leaving it to go back to her mother’s house. But, after all, there was 
Monday night to look forward to. 

Cecilia came in, wrapped in a white dressing-gown, to bid her good- 
night. Bertha kissed her warmly. 

“ How good he is—Frederick—isn’t he!” she cried. “ He is just as 
kind as he can be.” 

«Yes, he is,” said Cecilia. “He likes you, Bertha. You looked 
very sweet to-night. I’ve been thinking about Monday night. This 
white dress will be right for you to wear. Mr. Seton has a box, he said. 
But you'll need a hat, won’t you? We can go to-morrow morning and 
buy one.” 

“Oh, thanks, Cecilia! How sweet of you! You're awfully good 
to me.” 

The two sisters kissed again. 

“ Good-night, dear,” Cecilia said with her motherly air—rather 
grave and burdened, but with a definite pleasure in this youthful joy 
of Bertha’s. 

And yet the real cause of Bertha’s rejoicing, though it had come 
through Cecilia herself, gave her a new anxiety. Part of Cecilia’s duty 
to her family, as she saw it, lay in giving the girls all “the chance” 
possible. As to chances, Mabel was rather hopeless; but Bertha was 
pretty and fetching enough to need only opportunity. Cecilia meant 
to give her the opportunity, so far as was consistent with a scrupulous 
regard for her husband’s comfort. Fortunately he liked Bertha’s pretti- 
ness and vivacity; he was willing that she should be a frequent guest 
at their house. 

When it came to inviting prospective acquaintances for Be. tha, 
though, Cecilia found herself rather limited. There were very few 
young people available. At this evening’s dinner, the first they had 
given, Mr. Hawley had indicated the people to be asked, not with a 
view to Bertha. But supposing Mr. Seton were struck with her, as 
seemed possible, Cecilia felt that she must find out about Mr. Seton. 
Frederick was rather dubious about him. 

“Oh, a good fellow enough—about town a good deal, I hear. I’ve 
heard of his gambling—once or twice. Keeps a couple of ruce-t:' rses. 
He has the money, of course, if he wants to spend it that way. \nd 
he’s straight enough. Not a drinking man.” 

“T should prefer not to go on Monday, unless you wanted t..” id 
Cecilia after a moment. 
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“Oh, that’s all right. Bertha’ll enjoy it. He wants to show you 
som};attention—natural enough. You mustn’t be tied to me every 
mintie, dear. You must have some pleasure too. You were beautiful 
to-nig'st, I thought.” 

Cesilia’s eyes filled with tears as he kissed her. 

“ ;¢annot have any pleasure while you are ill,” she said. 

“Oh, my dear,” he protested sadly. 

And they were both silent, with the thought unuttered between them, 
that.he.could never be anything else. 


Tit. 

THE house which Cecilia had provided for her family was a small 
one on a side street, but they were established, she felt, in comparative 
comfort. They had room enough, a servant, and no boarders; ‘and if, 
in their new leisure and loneliness, Mrs. Clayber and Mabel were ex- 
tremely bored, that was hardly Cecilia’s fault. 

Neither could she be blamed if Bertha overshadowed the other two 
and was more in the line of social opportunities. Bertha was a charm- 
ing figure, and needed no explanation or apology; she pleased Mr. 
Hawley in a way, though he thought she needed discipline. But Mabel 
and Mrs. Clayber bored him, and they were nervous and self-conscious 
in his presence, and therefore constantly saying the wrong things. 
Hence it was Bertha who was invited to stay in the house and to meet 
people. Cecilia intended to “do something” for Mabel too, but later, 
when she herself had got the details of her new life in hand. She felt 
herself not only an intermediary between her family and her husband, 
but in some sort a buffer. 

For the family was not contented. Bertha’s desire for pleasure and 
naive feeling that she was entitled to it had constantly to be repressed. 
Mabel was jealous of Bertha, and, with her mother, thought that Cecilia 
was unnecessarily business-like with them. They were dependent on 
her, and that fact gave an edge to their criticism of her. Cecilia’s con- 
scier,tiousness presented an angular side to them. 

In smaller ways Cecilia tried to be strictly impartial between the 
two sisters. Thus, since Bertha was to have a new hat, she bought one 
for Mabel too, taking the girls first to the milliner’s, then to luncheon 
at a restaurant, and leaving them at the door of their theatre. Every 
Saturday Cecilia gave them two tickets to the gallery, and sometimes 
the girls went together, sometimes one of them with Mrs. Clayber. 
(They thought that Cecilia might as well have sent them three tickets.) 

Qn‘ this particular Saturday Bertha was in high spirits, while Mabel 
was correspondingly gloomy. The privations of a plain girl with a 
pretty sister were sharper than ever to her. Bertha’s prospects rankled. 
And the two hours’ seance at the milliner’s had been simply a trial to 
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her spirit. Bertha, trying on innumerable hats, had found difficulty 
only in deciding amid an embarrassment of riches; everything was 
becoming to her, as the exclamations of “ Madame” and her assistants 
witnessed. Mabel’s difficulty, on the contrary, was to find something 
festive which would not call attention to the sallowness of her skin and 
the unfortunate shape of her nose. Finally, being admonished by 
Cecilia that she must hurry, she chose a black hat, sober enough by 
contrast with Bertha’s white and shell-pink; and was morose for the 
rest of the day. 

Even the play did not cheer her, though it was the sort of romance 
that both the girls fed on : a Princess, obliged for state reasons to marry 
a certain Prince, wooed by him incognito, and discovering the joyful 
truth only when she met him at the altar. What more delightful theme 
could be imagined? And the last moment, when she looked up at him 
and her mute despair flashed into joy! Bertha was in raptures, full of 
sighs and exclamations of bliss, as she dragged Mabel in her wake 
through the crowd and into a confectioner’s to get some hot chocolate. 
The place was full of matinee-goers, and the frosty streets, ablaze with 
light, were crowded and gay. Shivering as they came out of the shop 
into the keen wind, Mabel turned up the collar of her coat and started 
weat for the Elevated, but Bertha stopped her. 

“ Come on, I’m going down this way for a minute,” she said, hurry- 
ing along Broadway. 

“What for ? We'll belatenow. And you know after six the bridge 
will be jammed,” expostulated Mabel. 

“Never you mind, come along,” Bertha said mysteriously. 

She frowned, looking resolute and adventurous, and slipped along 
through the crowd at a pace that made it hard for Mabel not to lose 
sight of her.. At last she stopped before the main doors of a big estab- 
lishment covering half the frontage of a bléck, and having a line of 
huge windows which displayed nothing except a sober interior—piles of 
a on long tables, rows of electric lights, and a number of ‘salesmen. 

“ You're never going in here!” exclaimed Mabel in horror. 

“Watch me,” retorted Bertha, and she pushed open ” door and 
went in, followed under protest by her sister. 

“TJ want to see Mr. Jackson,” she said clearly to the first man who 
stepped forward. And she looked calmly and haughtily at him and at 
the other men, who were staring and smiling. Mabel nervously re- 
treated, half turning her back and standing by the door, and Bertha 
waited while her message was carried to the back part of the great room. 

Tom appeared after some moments, astonished and none too pleased. 
His boyish face flushed slightly. He held his head high and responded 
to Bertha’s greeting without a smile. Bertha on her part addressed him 
calmly, ignoring the looks and whispers of the other men in the place, 
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though conscious that they were staring at her. She looked very pretty 
in her dark dress and gray fur collar—very dainty and striking. 

“You didn’t expect to see me here, I suppose?” she said, with a gay 
and defiant glance. 

“No, I must say I didn’t,” Tom answered coldly. 

“ Well, why didn’t you answer my letters? I’ve written to you twice. 
Did you get them ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I got them.” 

“T don’t think it was very polite of you, then, not to answer. I 
thought perhaps you were ill or something.” And Bertha looked up 
reproachfully under her lon,’ lashes. 

“No.” In spite of himself Tom softened a little. She was a very 
pretty girl, no doubt of that, and she had certainly shown a real interest 
in him. And Tom was lonely. “I thought—it was no use answering,” 
he said bluntly. 

“Don’t you ever want to see us again, then? Why not? What have 
I done to you?” 

i: vipa ail ‘said Tom sullenly. “Only, I didn’t feel like going to 
see you.” 

“ Well, I think you’re very silly. You’d better come. You've got 
the address, haven’t you ?” 

“No, I tore up the letters.” 

“Well, you are—— Here, write it down. I’m going now, and I 
want you to promise to come to-morrow afternoon. I'll be at home all 
the afternoon. you come?” 

“T don’t knom@y.said Tom, but he took down the address—which, 
for that matter, he already had in his pocket-book: “I don’t see much 
use in it.” 

“Well, never mind. You —~ come because I asked you—and I 
think that’s a good enough reason.” 

And Bertha, calm in the assurance of her own charms, shot a 
sparkling look at him and turned to go., - 

Tom walked beside her to the door. He was embarrassed by her 
presence, yet he could not help a certain pride in it too, and a certain 
admiration of her audacity. He shook hands with Mabel, who looked 
nervous, and took for a moment Bertha’s slim hand, in its fastidious 
white glove. 

“ All right, then, to-morrow,” said Bertha imperiously. 

“ Yes,” Tom smiled in spite of himself, fascinated by the life, color, 
and dash in her face and manner. 

The two girls hurried for their train, Bertha turning a deaf ear to 
her sister’s reproaches. 

“T don’t care,” she cried, “ I was bound to make him come. I won’t 
be snubbed by Tom Jackson !” 

VoL, LXXIII.—10 
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_ © But Cecilia will be mad as a hornet when she——” 

“Cecilia! I don’t care. She isn’t my boss. You seem to think 
she owns the whole family—and so does she. I have a right to do as 
I please.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t tell her-——” 

“You can tell her if you want to.” 

“Ts he coming to see you to-morrow?” 

“ Yes, he is.” 

They struggled up on the platform of a train, and the first stage of 
an uncomfortable journey began. The L was crowded, the bridge cars 
were jammed. Bertha in the crush used her sharp young elbows and 
Mabel pushed on in her wake. They had to stand all the way, however ; 
nor was Bertha’s pretty face of more avail in ousting any one of the row 
of seated men than Mabel’s glance of scorn. 


IV. 

THE next day being Sunday, Tom in fact made his appearance at 
four in the afternoon, and he was warmly welcomed. Not only Bertha, 
but Mrs. Clayber and Mabel also were on the lookout for him, and were 
cordial to him in proportion to their previous boredom. Very few 
visitors indeed came to the new house. The Claybers had dropped most 
of their Jersey City acquaintances and Brooklyn to them was still a 
dreary desert. 

Tom had come to see them from much the same motive that the two 
elder ladies had for being glad to see him. He was exceedingly lonely. 
He had no friends in New York, where he was now boarding, no ac- 
quaintances even except some of the men in the store. After his expe- 
rience with Cecilia and the semi-social atmosphere of the place where 
he had known her—the chatty meals, the evenings on the piazza, Cecilia’s 
calm smiles and Bertha’s vivacity—after these pleasures the blank 
prospect of his little hall-bedroom at the end of a day’s work was more 
than ever terrible to him. Tom was naturally social, affectionate, de- 
monstrative, and dependent on the people about him for his happiness. 
He had a natural refinement too, which tended to make the few pleasures 
of the city now within his reach unsatisfactory to him. And after his 
short dream of love and bitter awakening, the mere uproariousness of 
his companions “on a lark” disgusted him. 

He told himself that he disliked all the Claybers, and especially 
Bertha, and yet when he was sitting before the flaming gas-log in their 
little parlor, provided with coffee and cake, and bombarded with eager 
questions which at least showed an interest in his doings, Tom was 
happier than he had been for some months. 

Bertha took the smallest part in the conversation. She looked very 
charming in a little blue dress which she had made herself; and after 
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the first half-hour sat with her hands folded and her slender feet in 

shining new slippers demurely crossed, shooting covert glances at her 
mother and Mabel, which were intended to intimate that she desired 
their absence. 

The two ladies ignored these glances; indeed, their starved social 
tendencies, given this outlet, refused to be dammed. They were dying 
to talk, and they talked. Totally cut off for some months from the 
masculine world, they now received Tom, whom they had previously 
affected to consider a mere boy, with all the honors. Mabel had put on 
her least unbecoming dress; Mrs. Clayber, who was still a pretty woman, 
showed as much coquetry as either of her daughters. Tom could not 
help glowing a little in this coaxing atmosphere. 

But Bertha grew more and more bored and abstracted, becoming at 
last totally silent. She considered that her mother and Mabel were 
behaving disgracefully; for this was her caller, she had captured him 
herself, and now “they” seemed to think he had come to see them! 
Finally, Tom having been invited to supper, and, after much urging, 
having consented to stay, Mrs. Clayber departed to the kitchen, it being 


the “ girl’s” afternoon out, and she presently called Mabel to set the 
table. 


Bertha sighed. 

“You must be talked to death,” she remarked. 

“No, I like it. I don’t see many people to talk to, you know,” Tom 
said soberly. 

“ Well, I should think you might have come to see us, then. But 
never mind that—I’m not going to find fault with you any more. Don’t 
you think I had nerve, though, to come and find you?” 

“ Well, I was taken by surprise, rather.” 

“ All right, I don’t mind. I don’t like to be snubbed, that’s all. I 
like to have my own way.” 

And Bertha, smiling, nodded her charming head with a victorious 
air. 

“Can’t blame you for that,” said Tom, with the aloof, sarcastic 
look which was new to him, “it’s a common failing.” 

He looked much older, Bertha thought, and handsomer. He even 
seemed somehow to have grown taller. He had a way of looking well- 
dressed in spite of his small means. In short, he was a charming youth, 
and Bertha was half in love with him. Tom could not be indifferent 

to the fascinations she instinctively brought to bear on him. He con- 
fessed that he was lonely and that he was glad that she had dragged him 
out of his shell. He sympathized with her view of Brooklyn. He even 
agreed to join her party for the theatre some evening. 

“T’ll get Cecilia to change the tickets—she always gets them for 
the matinée,” Bertha said unwarily, and then halted and blushed, angry 
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with herself for having made that allusion. Tom was silent, completely 
at a loss, and there was an awkward pause. Then Bertha plunged into 
a description of the play she had seen the day before, and chattered on 
all the faster for the sight of Tom’s downcast face. But she could get 
only monosyllables from him; that unlucky speech of hers had quite 
frozen the current of his soul. If the mere mention of Cecilia could 
affect him so, how would he behave at the sight of her, Bertha wondered. 
It was quite possible that Cecilia would walk in upon them. She often 
stopped of an afternoon, and especially on Sundays, when it was her 
custom to drive with Mr. Hawley. Sometimes he stopped with her, 
but more often he drove home and sent the carriage back for Cecilia. 
Bertha had not taken this possibility into account in inviting Tom, she 
had been too much absorbed in attaining her immediate object; but 
now it occurred to her, and she reflected that Mr. Hawley’s illness 
would probably keep him indoors, especially as the day was gloomy. 
Nevertheless, her ears were alert for the sound of carriage-wheels, and 
while she was lighting the gas—it having grown dark soon after five— 
she heard them. Through the lace curtains, as she drew down the 
shades, she saw the victoria draw up in front of the house, and Cecilia 
stepped out of it. She was alone. Tom saw her too; he had politely 
risen when Bertha did, and the windows of the little parlor looked almost 
directly on the street. Bertha impetuously made a start for the door, 
saying superfluously, “'There’s Cecilia.” 

“T shall be glad to see her,” Tom said, eying Bertha defiantly. He 
was not going to have anybody think he needed to be kept away from 
her. He turned rather pale, and his slight, well-made figure was ner- 
vously rigid as he stood waiting the encounter. 

Cecilia entered with a quiet murmur of greeting to Bertha in the 
hall and a rustle of rich draperies. Tom heard Bertha’s whisper, the 
momentary halt of Cecilia’s step; then she came into the parlor. She 
put out her hand to Tom, with the conventional inquiry, and he re- 
sponded even more formally. 

At this moment Cecilia looked her best. The drive in the open air 
had given her a soft bloom, which deepened slightly as she spoke to 
Tom. She wore a dark dress and turban, and some beautiful furs, Mr. 
Hawley’s Christmas gift. She looked stately, impressive, important 
in a real way, without any assumption on her part; and she looked very 
prosperous. 

“TI came to arrange about to-morrow night,” she said to Bertha. 
‘¢ We shall have to start early from here. I'll come for you at half-past 
seven.” 

“ All right, I’ll be ready. Won’t you sit down?” said Bertha shortly. 
“No, no—I can only stop a minute. I’m going right on home.” 
“The carriage is gone,” observed Bertha. 
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“No, he’s only turning. I want to speak to mother a minute. 
Where is she ?” 

“T’ll call her.” 

Bertha moved towards the door, but Cecilia anticipated her swiftly. 

“T’ll go and find her,” she murmured, and went out of the room. 

Tom turned to the window and stood there till Cecilia’s carriage 
rolled up again, new, glittering, and luxurious. Then he dropped the 
lace curtain from his hand and moved away. Bertha looked sombrely 
at him. 

“We're going to see a new play to-morrow—Sothern. I love first 
nights. Don’t you?” she said. 

“TI don’t know. No better than second ones, I think,” returned Tom 
sarcastically. 

“Do you like romantic plays? I do. I don’t see any use in real- 
istic plays that are just like ordinary life. Do you?’ 

“No, I should think that the less they are like life, the pleasanter 
they would be.” 

“ Ye-es, I think so too. I like princesses and that sort of thing. 
This play to-morrow night is ‘If I were King.’ It’s about a poor man 
who is suddenly put in the place of a king——” 

“ How interesting!’ said Tom abruptly. 

He walked across the room nervously, listening for Cecilia’s return. 
Presently she came, accompanied by Mrs. Clayber. They were talking 
in the hall. Tom wondered if she would go without speaking to him 
again. But she came in and shook hands with him once more, and Tom 
said calmly,— 

“Let me put you into the carriage.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Cecilia murmured. 

She bade good-by to the others, and Tom went out bareheaded beside 
her and offered his hand as she stepped into the carriage. She said to . 
him then, “ I hope you will come and see me sometime—if you like.” 

Her manner was formal, but in her glance there was a certain timid- 
ity, an unsureness oddly at variance with the general impression she 
made. 

“Thank you,” said Tom gravely. 

He bowed with dignity as the carriage started, and then, with a 
faint feeling of satisfaction at his own demeanor, turned to walk back 
into the house. 


V. 

CrcrL1a drove home chilled and depressed. She was not a woman 
given to crying, but tears would have been a relief to her present mood. 
Tom’s attitude had hurt her—the fact that while he seemed to have 
resumed friendly relations with the family, he obviously felt anything 
but friendly towards herself. 
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Otherwise she would have liked very much to stay and talk with 
him a little, to find out what he was doing, to show him that she had 
not forgotten him, but still kept a decided interest in his welfare. This 
was, in fact, the truth; Cecilia had often thought of her young suitor 
since her marriage. She had not thought it allowable to seek him out, 
however; but now, since they had met by chance, even the dignity of 
the married state permitted her to say that she would like to see him 
again. But, apparently, he had no wish to see her. 

He had meant plainly to decline coming to see her. He preferred 
to go to see Bertha. That was natural enough, no doubt; they were 
both young, had no cares, and could enjoy themselves. Whereas, Cecilia 
felt, she herself was already an old married woman, her time and 
thoughts occupied with the care of an invalid husband and an estab- 
lishment. Cecilia took her responsibilities with extreme seriousness ; 
she felt burdened always, and sometimes she felt bored. 

Now it suddenly occurred to her that she couldn’t remember ever 
having been really young—young as Bertha was, young as her mother 
was even now. They could enjoy life, shift responsibility, and shirk 
care, while she had the trouble of looking after them. It had always 
been so, and always would be, she supposed. It seemed unjust. 

At the same moment that she thought this her heart convicted her 
of ingratitude. She had no right, she thought, to make so much of her 
burdens. Her husband had done his best to take them off her shoulders. 
He was kindness itselfi—generous, patient, and devoted to her. She 
thoroughly liked him and respected in him all the virtues whose lack 
had made her own family life wretched. But—but—Cecilia for the 
moment envied the little party she had left behind—envied Bertha her 
youth and carelessness. For a moment she had a vision of herself acting 
wilfully, escaping the long control of Duty, which had crushed all the 
levity out of her life. Cecilia had always done her duty, as she saw it, 
without sparing herself. Now she experienced the truth of the maxim 
that the reward of virtue is more virtue. After that one wayward glance 
and moment of revolt she turned again to the straight path marked out 
before her and the load of responsibilities, of which she accepted the full 
weight and perhaps a little more. The thought of her husband was 
first in her mind, his illness her heaviest burden. 

On reaching the house she went directly to their room, dusk now, 
where he was lying down. He had the Sunday papers on the bed beside 
him and seemed to be sleeping, but at her quiet entrance he looked up 
and smiled, and put out his hand to her. Cecilia sat down beside him, 
dropping her furs and unfastening her coat. 

“ Did you enjoy your drive? You’ve brought back a fine color,” he 
said fondly. 

“Yes, I enjoyed it. How are you feeling? Have you kept quiet?” 
she asked. 
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“Oh, yes. I read a little—went to sleep too, I think.” 

“The pain—is it still bothering ?” 

“ Oh, a little.” 

“ And your medicine—you haven’t taken it? It’s just time.” 

Cecilia looked at her watch—a jewelled remembrance of her recent 
birthday—and rose to get the medicine. After taking it Mr. Hawley 
sank back on his pillow with a suppressed groan and closed his eyes for 
an instant. 

“The pain?” Cecilia cried. 

“It’s nothing—all right now.” 

He smiled faintly, but the tears welled into Cecilia’s eyes. 

“T can’t bear to see you suffer,” she said, quivering. 

“ My dear, it’s harder for you than it is for me, I’m afraid. I’m 
very comfortable—most of the time. I’m very sorry it worries you so.” 

His pained look at her warned Cecilia to control herself. She rose 
and took off her hat and coat, and then, pushing up a chair by the bed- 
side, she sat down, calm and cheerful in appearance, and began to talk 
about Bertha and the excursion planned for the next evening. 

“T don’t like to go without you—but, of course, you can’t think of 
going,” she said. “And then it will be a great pleasure for Bertha. 
But 

“ But what, old woman?” ; 

“T was thinking about Mr. Seton. He is—rather dissipated, isn’t 
he?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He’s a good fellow enough—a little gay, per- 
haps. But it’s quite respectable for you to go under the circumstances. 
Is that what bothers you?” 

“No. I was thinking of Bertha. He seemed to admire her very 
much. And this invitation was for her, I suppose?” 

“ Oh, I don’t think there’s anything in that. He did it out of polite- 
ness, J imagine. And Bertha’s a little girl. I don’t think she’d interest 
a man like him.” 

“Well, if she should interest him, what then? You know she is 
eighteen now, and she’s very attractive. And I have to look after her. 
Mother’s worse than nobody that way. She ried thinks of having a 
good time, like Bertha.” 

“ Poor old woman, always worrying about something! But, really, 
I don’t think you need worry about Seton. Probably we sha’n’t see 
anything more of him for some time. He has his own set, you know. 
And then, anyhow, he’s a square sort of fellow, so far as I know—only 
rather self-indulgent, a good deal of a viveur—that kind. Not at all 
apt to fall in love with a child like Bertha, you see.” 

Cecilia sat silent for a few moments, her hand in her husband’s. 
She was thinking about Bertha and Tom; wondering if their little 
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supper were gay, and how it would seem to be a young girl and free to 
choose. She wondered too if Tom still cared anything for her. She 
had never taken his feeling for her very seriously; she would not have 
been surprised to find him wholly recovered from it. Yet the thought 
of it was in a way sweet to her—it had been so full of the fire and color 
of youth—and the memory stirred in her a vague longing. She had 
not told Mr. Hawley about Tom’s folly—and it seemed no more neces- 
sary to mention that she had seen him again, or even that she had asked 
him to come to the house. For she had no idea that he would come; 
he was now entirely apart from her life. 

It had grown quite dark, and still Cecilia sat pensive, absorbed in 
her vague thoughts—a thing very unusual with her. The big house was 
perfectly quiet. A Sunday calm intensified the sober dignity of this 
prosperous quarter. People had come back from afternoon church, and 
were now dozing or reading respectably in their libraries. The very air 
was peace, with a suggestion of slumber in it. 

Cecilia sighed heavily. Then, aghast at herself, she rose and turned 
on the electric light, which gleamed out in a shaded bulb here and there. 
“Tt’s nearly time for tea,” she said gently. 


The theatre-party was gay, undeniably. Cecilia, in her most sumpt- 
uous dress,—Mr. Hawley’s favorite, which he insisted on her wearing,— 
called for Bertha, as they had arranged, and they drove in a snow-storm 
across the bridge and up-town to find Mr. Seton awaiting them at the 
theatre-entrance. Bertha was in wild spirits. The sight of the house, 
crowded and brilliant, the novel luxury of being in a box, the presence 
of handsome Mr. Seton—all combined to turn her young head in a 
giddy whirl of joy. With her usual expressiveness she showed, in every 
look, word, and motion, the keenness of her pleasure. She was fairly 
on fire with excitement. 

The curtain was late, as it was a first night, but the orchestra’s tune- 
ful musings, the continuous procession of beautiful dresses down the 
aisles, the festive air and murmur of the place, and the conversation 
of Mr. Seton made the twenty minutes wait even an additional pleasure. 
Mr. Seton had a good deal to tell them about the star of the evening, 
whom he knew personally, and about the play, which he had seen at a 
dress rehearsal. He talked in an easy, lively fashion, and seemed to be 
enjoying himself thoroughly—as, indeed, he generally did. His hand- 
some, florid face expressed the essence of good-nature. He nodded to 
people all over the house, and pointed out to his guests a number of well- 
known persons. His own party attracted some little attention—at which 
none of the three, perhaps, was displeased. Seton was conscious that 
he appeared with two very well-dressed and pretty women. Bertha’s 
cheeks and lips were dyed a deeper rose as she caught admiring glances 
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and opera-glasses focussed on her. And even Cecilia, though calm and 
chaperonesque in appearance, was faintly fluttered. In her light-colored 
lace dress and plumed hat, with diamonds flashing on her bosom and 
wrists, she could not but know that she was rather dazzling. 

When the play began Bertha, at least, forgot all else. It was a 
romance and a bright spectacle, full of fine words and fine clothes, with 
fighting and love-making both hot and strong. Bertha was absorbed. 
She leaned over the box-rail, eager and silent, and the occasional re- 
marks of Mr. Seton rather disturbed her. He went on talking to 
Cecilia, however, commenting on the play or the actors. But his eyes 
rested much oftener on Bertha’s profile or flushed cheek, the charming 
outline of her young shoulders, the smooth folds of her hair. 

He had come with the intention of flirting a little with Cecilia. 
He was very curious about her. Knowing, of course, the circumstances 
of her marriage, he had promised himself a novel spectacle in her 
behavior as Hawley’s wife. But to his surprise and admiration she 
conducted herself, he had to admit, perfectly. She had a quiet, unpre- 
tentious dignity and reserve which were really wonderful. She was 
thoroughly discreet. She was, in short, admirable—but not so amusing 
as he had expected to find her. 

But Bertha amused him immensely. The naivete and complete- 
ness of her absorption in the play, and before that her natural coquetry 
and graces, had quite taken his mature fancy. And there was a striking 
distinction in her physical charm. There was not a trace of the ple- 
beian anywhere about her. From the texture of her hair to the line 
of her profile, her figure, her hands and feet, the main ‘characteristic 
was delicacy, fineness. She might be anybody, he told himself, admit- 
ting, at the same time, that the proverb about an old fool no longer 
seemed applicable to his partner. Neither the young Mrs. Hawley nor 
her family—to judge by this specimen—were to be condescended to. 
On the contrary, they were to be cultivated. 


VI. 

From the topmost gallery of the theatre a pair of rented opera- 
glasses were levelled more frequently at Mr. Seton’s box than at the 
stage. Tom had paid away his dollar, in fact, not to see the play, but 
to feed his melancholy, his bitterness against Cecilia, and incidentally 
against Bertha. He wanted to see them flaunting in their ill-gotten 
prosperity, forgetful of him, for whom both of them had professed a 
certain affection. And he saw them, and was melancholy to his heart’s 
content. The opera-glass brought them so near that he could see 
Bertha’s smile and Cecilia’s diamonds. He studied Seton too with 
minute attention, wondering who he was, and gloomily enraged with 
him for his look of bland content. 
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Poor Tom, looking down on the brilliant house, the brilliant stage, 
the display of luxury, of dress, of jewels, of beauty, high out of reach 
of it all, felt the gripe of his poverty and insignificance as he had 
never felt it before, except on the day when Cecilia had told him she 
was going to marry Mr. Hawley. — 

She had made him feel then that he was nobody, and now he had a 
new object-lesson to the same effect. A flame of Nihilistic ideas swept 
through his mind. The outrageous distinction made between him and 
these other men, simply because they had money and he had none, in- 
spired him with a savage longing to annihilate them personally. And 
to think that Cecilia should lend herself to such injustice—that Cecilia, 
whom he had loved and who had seemed for a moment to love him, 
should be willing to bargain herself away—that made everything black 
before him, turned all his honest feeling to gall and bitterness. 

He did not stay the play out, but went back to his dismal little 
hall-bedroom, tired out and miserable. He had a few books there, 
among which his favorite nowadays was Byron’s poems, and he knew 
by heart Byron’s bitterest flings at the world and society. But to-night 
he found enough wormwood in following Cecilia and Bertha in his 
thoughts. No doubt they would go to supper with their admirer—at 
Delmonico’s, very likely, or some similar gilded place which Tom had 
never entered. And that man, whose name he did not know, was privi- 
leged also to go and call on them—either or both—on equal terms at 
least. Probably, now that Cecilia was rich and idle, having married 
an old man for his money, she would console herself, in the time- 
honored manner, by flirting with younger men. 

For that matter, Tom reflected, he might go to call on her himself. 
She had certainly invited him. He might go, in his well-brushed and 
only winter suit, and introduce himself into the midst of her newly 
acquired luxury. He might meet her husband, perhaps, and some of 
her new friends. But most certainly he would do nothing of the sort. 
He would not be reconciled with Cecilia. He would wrap himself in 
the dignity of his wrongs, and he hoped that she would feel hurt— 
supposing her to have any feeling at all, which, of course, was doubtful. 
And yet she had apparently showed some at their two last meetings. 
No doubt she was willing to indulge her feelings, so far as they did not 
interfere with practical things. 

Bertha, now, was entirely different. There was not an ounce of 
calculation about Bertha. She frankly followed her impulses—and it 
seemed to Tom an attractive impulse that had made her seek him out, 
and half-won him over to friendliness in spite of himself. After all, 
Bertha could not be held to blame for Cecilia’s mercenary spirit. And 
she plainly liked him. And she was certainly a very pretty, charming 
girl. Her new ease was becoming to her; she was better dressed than 
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before and even prettier. She had made him promise before he left the 
house on Sunday evening to come some evening during the week, and 
he was not in the least inclined to break that promise. 

He kept it, as a matter of fact, two days later, and this time Bertha 
managed a téte-a-téte with him. 

She had adopted no very subtle means to her end, simply stating, 
indeed, to Mrs. Clayber and Mabel that after half-past eight she ex- 
pected to be left alone with him. “ You know he doesn’t come to see 
you,” she added calmly. 

“ Well, I don’t see why he should come especially to see you, Ber- 
tha,” protested Mrs. Clayber. “ You’re too young to be having callers, 
anyway.” 

“ Well, I think not, mother. You were married at eighteen, and 
I’m nearly that,” retorted Bertha. 

Mrs. Clayber’s eyes opened wide in horror. “ But you don’t think 
of marrying him, do you?” she gasped. 

“Nonsense! I didn’t say that.” 

“ But what will Cecilia say? She won’t like your encouraging him 
to come.” 

“Now, what does that matter? This isn’t Cecilia’s house. I have 
a right to do as I like. Now, don’t be fussy, mother. You ought to let 
me have a little fun occasionally. I’m sure life is poky enough here 
for anybody, even Cecilia.” 

And Bertha, pouting and quite determined, carried her point, as 
usual. After half an hour’s general conversation, and coffee and cake, 
Mrs. Clayber and Mabel retired, though not without a peremptory hint 
from Bertha, and she and Tom talked for an hour longer, sitting before 
the flickering gas-log—Bertha much disposed to make herself charm- 
ing and Tom very willing to admire her. She could be very sweet when 
she liked, and she liked Tom. His quick and emotional temperament 
was like her own; the touch of fire in him woke a like response in her. 
She liked his pride too, and the new dignity he had lately acquired. 
She liked the fact that she was obliged to exert herself for him. The 
wilful girl enjoyed nothing more than exercising her will and power, 
and in this case too she cared not a little for the result. 

Tom was soon beguiled into a confidential tone, whereas he had 
intended to maintain towards Bertha a cool reserve and a tone of light 
flirtation. But before he went he had actually told her that he had 
been promised an immediate advance in position and salary by the 
head of his department, and that he saw his way, sometime in the 
future, to become a buyer for the firm—a position which might be an 
important one and would at any rate be comparatively well-paid. And 
he had also promised to go to the theatre the next Saturday night as 
escort to Bertha and Mrs. Clayber. 
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“It’s Dutch treat, you know,” said Bertha. “I?ll get three seats 
together in the gallery—two for us and one for you, and I’ll send your 
ticket to you. Then you can meet us at the theatre.” 

As she undressed that night, with the usual delays to contemplate 
herself in the mirror, Bertha hummed a gay little song to herself. She 
was almost content with fate just now. Tom certainly was beginning 
to like her and to admire her. And it was very sweet to be liked by 
him. Her young heart beat high, her quick blood took fire at the 
thought that he might come to be in love with her, as he had been 
with Cecilia. And Bertha was sure that she would not be able to treat 
him as hardly as Cecilia had done. She was too young, too full of life, 
for that, and he too handsome and sweet! Bertha’s imagination just 
glanced at a possible more brilliant future for herself, and then she 
was lost again in a vague, rosy glow of romance. In this light she 
saw the joy of throwing herself away—as her mother had done—in a 
whirl of impulse. And Tom was clever, he would get on. Besides, Mr. 
Hawley could do something for him, else what was the use of a rich 
brother-in-law? So, dreaming already, Bertha braided her dark hair 
and laid herself down in her narrow bed, unreasonably happy. But it 
was long before she could get to sleep. She kept feeling the touch of 
Tom’s hand, as he had held hers a moment longer than necessary, when 
he said good-night; and once she put her slender hand to her lips (she 
had left off her gloves this once) and kissed it. 

The next day it became necessary to speak to Cecilia about the 
theatre tickets, as it had previously been arranged she was to get them 
for the matinée. Accordingly, Bertha went over to luncheon, as she 
often did, and, as usual, round Cecilia alone. As also was generally 
the case nowadays, Cecilia bore the weight of her responsibilities on 
her brow. 

“T have got to find a new cook,” she sighed. “This one won’t do 
either.” ; 

“ Well, it seems to me she’s pretty good,” Bertha sighed in her turn 
as she tasted the souffié. 

“Yes, but she drinks. It’s disgusting. She was drunk last night 
and made a disturbance. I have to send her away this afternoon. 
Another one has promised to come, but I don’t know whether she will. 
It’s such a pity. This woman made soups exactly as Frederick likes 
them, and he’s very particular.” 

Rather to Bertha’s surprise, Cecilia took her request about the tickets 
as a new worry. 

“But why should you want to go at night?” she inquired. “I 
don’t think you ought to—all that distance to come back alone.” 

“ Well, Tom Jackson is going with us, and, of course, he can’t go to 
matinées,” Bertha explained, with some slight embarrassment. 
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Cecilia flushed. 

“Did you ask him to go?” she inquired after a pause. 

“Well, yes—I suggested it. Why shouldn’t we go together? It 
will be much jollier.” 

* Well, I think you should be more careful, Bertha. I don’t think 
you should have asked him.” 

“Well, I don’t see why not,” and Bertha assumed her most ag- 
grieved look. “Don’t be so fearfully prim, Cecilia!” 

“ But, Bertha, you must learn to be what you call prim too.” 

* Never !” 

“Yes, you must, else you may make any amount of trouble—for 
yourself and others too.” 

“Trouble! How do you mean? I don’t intend to make you any 
trouble.” 

“But you do, when you do things—like this—that I don’t think 
right or nice of you. I worry about you, of course.” 

“Well, you just needn’t, then! Mother can look after me, I guess, 
if I need it. And as for Tom, he’s just a nice boy and I like him—and 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t see him now and then—and I mean to, 
anyway. Do you mean because he’s poor I shouldn’t see him ?” 

“No!” said Cecilia violently, and sudden, hurt tears rose to her 
eyes. 
Bertha knew how to stab. But she did it in quick blood, not with 
malice, and she repented on seeing Cecilia’s emotion. 

“Never mind,” she said; “TI’ll give it up and write him we can’t 
go.” She had been struck with a sudden thought about Cecilia which 
disconcerted her completely. It had never occurred to her before that 
Cecilia could care anything now for Tom, and she turned rather pale 
with fright. 

“No,” Cecilia said coldly after a moment. “If you have made the 
engagement, it’s better to keep it. Shall I get the tickets?” 

“No, I intended to go over myself and get them—but if you don’t 
like it—my going, I mean——” 

“Tt’s settled now. I don’t want to interfere.” 

This curt expression of Cecilia’s put an end to the subject, and they 
tried to talk on indifferent themes. 


VII. 

CECILIA was more perturbed by the incident of the tickets than she 
had been willing to show Bertha. It preoccupied her long after Bertha 
had departed. Cecilia’s mind had a way of leaping into the future to 
guard against possible ills, and now she apprehended many ills from 
Bertha’s evident interest in her own former lover. That interest Cecilia 
had been aware of in the days before her own marriage was arranged. 
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When Tom had been so obviously devoted to herself, Bertha had been 
as obviously attracted to Tom. Even then she had tried to attract him, 
and now here was a new intimacy between them. Bertha was self- 
indulgent and wilful to the last degree. Her character was exactly like 
that of their father, and Cecilia distrusted that character profoundly. 
With less of will, Mrs. Clayber was quite as slack. She had never 
trained her daughters, and ever since Cecilia had assumed the authority 
of the head of the house Mrs. Clayber had been in the position of a 
secret rebel, siding with the other two. They had all wanted to enjoy 
themselves by any means possible; Cecilia’s aim was quite different, 
and she had forced them largely to conform to her ideas. But she 
constantly suspected rebellion; she suspected them of pursuing their 
own foolish ends in underhand ways. She thought Bertha quite capable 
of falling in love with Tom and encouraging him with perfect reckless- 
ness. And it seemed that Tom might be encouraged. 

Cecilia had very little vanity. She had not pictured Tom as pining 
away for her. It was no shock to her mind to think that he could be 
consoled. Her marriage had seemed to put him infinitely far off from 
her. She seemed to herself much older and he younger than ever. She 
thought wistfully of his youth, and of the naturalness of his falling 
in love with Bertha—a girl in the bloom and sparkle of her spring. 

Yes, it was natural enough—but it ought not to happen, for all 
that. Tom had nothing, Bertha had nothing. It would be exactly in 
character for them to marry on nothing. But somebody would be 
responsible. ‘That somebody would be herself, and, ultimately, Mr. 
Hawley. 

Cecilia’s pride revolted at this idea, and her sense of right and 
justice rose in protest. It was not right that her husband, who had 
already been very generous to her family, should have any fresh demand 
made on him, and she could not permit it. It was not right that the 
family should put itself in a position to need further help when there 
was only one source from which it could come. But Cecilia felt bitterly 
that these considerations would not weigh in the least with the family. 
They would proceed on the assumption that the best was sure to happen 
—they would take any chances to get what they happened to want at 
the moment. All through her mother’s hard life that perpetual dispo- 
sition to expect favors from Providence had been manifest to Cecilia. 
But her own experience had led her to expect nothing from that lofty 
source, to count only upon the meagre products of her own skill and 
labor. And after having been Providence to her family for some years, 
she was exasperated to find that their vague faith in the beneficence 
of the universe had been, if anything, strengthened through her. 

Cecilia’s access of fortune had indeed operated very differently upon 
her own mind and the minds of her relatives. Cecilia held herself as 
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a steward of her husband’s property, so far as it was entrusted to her. 
She was as careful and conscientious as though she had been strictly 
limited in her expenditure. The glitter of her position was mainly in 
the eyes of her family, and they were all secretly convinced that this 
rise in the world was the most natural thing possible, and that it 
spelled further good fortune for them all. 

But if they loved the glitter of worldly fortune, there was one thing 
they loved still better—romance. It was part of their optimistic ten- 
dency, it was a constant quantity in their calculations, and to Cecilia 
a most irritating one. Romance had early been crushed down in 
Cecilia, and she had learned to take a sedate and cool view of life— 
temperament largely assisting experience in this. But Bertha, and in 
a less degree Mabel, had their mother’s temperament. Mrs. Clayber 
had made a love-match, and never concealed her view that it was the 
natural thing for any girl of spirit to do. And Bertha, full of fire and 
life, needed no teaching to think much the same thing. 

Cecilia was not very imaginative, but she was clear-sighted. Her 
fears came near hitting the mark. ‘The intimacy between Tom and 
Bertha grew rapidly. The little theatre-party was very successful, and 
afterwards Tom had insisted on taking Bertha and her mother to sup- 
per. It was pay-day, he had his week’s salary in his pocket, and, more- 
over, he had received his promotion; the latter fact he soon acquainted 
them with, and made it impossible for them to refuse the supper by 
offering it as a celebration of his good luck. They were very gay over 
their oysters and cold turkey, and Tom seemed completely to have 
shaken off his recent mood of melancholy and reserve. He promised 
for the future to spend his Sunday afternoons with them in Brooklyn. 
They would not let him take them home, though he insisted, pointing 
out that the next day was Sunday, when, consequently, he could sleep 
late, but left him at the bridge-entrance and went on by themselves, a 
very good-humored and happy pair. 

On Sunday afternoon it happened again that Tom and Cecilia met 
at the Claybers’ house. Cecilia, not without some idea that she should 
find him there, walked over from her own house and went in without 
knocking. The four were very merry in the parlor trying to roast 
chestnuts over the gas-log, Tom sitting on the rug, Bertha kneeling 
beside him and giving orders. They were all laughing. But Cecilia’s 
entrance changed everything. It hurt her—the instantaneous chill 
that fell upon the party; Tom’s formal bow as he sprang up, leaving 
the chestnuts to their fate, Bertha’s bored look and her mother’s embar- 
rassment. It was hard to be a spoil-sport, to be shut out in that marked 
way, even though she did disapprove what they were doing, and they 
knew it. 

Cecilia did not sit down, did not unfasten her wraps, but stood a 
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few moments speaking to her mother; then she asked Bertha to come 
into the hall with her for a moment, and said good-by to the rest. Tom 
bowed again formally; this time they did not even shake hands; his 
eyes, she thought, looked black and angry. And Bertha too, as they 
went out together, flashed an angry look at her. It was evident she 
expected to be scolded. But Cecilia only said, with a catch in her 
voice : 

“TI came to see if you’d like to come to dinner. Mr. Seton is to be 
there.” 

“Qh!” said Bertha in some astonishment. “But I can’t,” she 
added immediately. “'Tom is invited to supper. I can’t go away.” 

Cecilia looked down at her muff, smoothing its rich surface. 

“T’d like to have you come. Mr. Seton inquired particularly for 
you when he called yesterday,” she said with some agitation. 

“ Well, I’d like to very much, but I don’t see how I can. It would 
be rude to go, as long as Tom is to be here.” 

Cecilia had no further protest to offer. And Bertha, in spite of a 
certain hesitation in her look and voice, evidently meant what she said. 
Yet she regretted the dinner with Mr. Seton and, after Cecilia had 
gone, went back into the parlor rather distrait and bothered. Indeed, 
Cecilia’s visit had effectually dampened the general gayety. By com- 
mon consent the chestnuts were voted a nuisance, and Mrs. Clayber 
carried them out as she went to make ready for supper. Mabel too 
vanished, having no great liking for the réle of gooseberry. And Ber- 
tha, irritated by the constraint which seemed to prevent Cecilia’s name 
from being mentioned, said carelessly,— 

“‘ She came to ask me to come to dinner.” 

“T hope you won’t let me keep you from going,” Tom said slowly. 

“Yes, I shall, because I prefer to stay here.” 

And she looked up at him softly, half in coquetry, half sincere. 

“T’m very much flattered—if you mean it.” 

Tom’s fine eyes were intent upon her—suspicious, steely, but melt- 
ing a little. 

“ Oh, yes, I mean it.” She smiled and blushed pink, conscious that 
she was a little wicked, and quite happy. 

Thus harmony was restored, even deepened, by these obvious signs 
of feeling, and Cecilia’s interruption was forgotten for the time being 
before in her rapid walk she had reached her own house. 

But on her mind a painful impression had been left. Even to the 
least vain of women the too prompt consolation of a rejected lover may 
be a wound, depending on the amount of interest in the rejected one. 
For Cecilia, a sweet and tender if faint glow of feeling had been her 
response to Tom’s devotion. It had been a memory that in a way she 
loved. And now it was torn from her. But she would not admit to 
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herself this reason for her agitation. On the grounds of reason and 
propriety alone she was justified in disliking the situation. 

She let a week—ten days—go by without speaking to Bertha about 
it, and Bertha on her side was silent. During that time Bertha dined 
at the Hawleys’, and Mr. Seton again was there. It was perfectly 
obvious that he came for Bertha. Even Mr. Hawley now admitted it. 
Three afternoon calls within a fortnight and a deliberate fishing for 
dinner invitations could hardly be construed otherwise. He had plainly 
wanted to be asked to call on the Claybers, but neither Bertha nor 
Cecilia had so far suggested it. 

Bertha was flattered, moved by his admiration; but she was much 
more intimate with Tom, and she even said to herself that she was in 
love with him. In her school-girl language this might not mean any- 
thing serious; it depended entirely on circumstances whether that 
budding emotion should be crushed or developed. 

In the circumstances of Bertha’s life Cecilia certainly played an 
important part. If she were not an overruling Providence, she as- 
sumed some of the responsibilities of one. In the course of those ten 
troublous days of silence she more and more clearly perceived it to be 
her duty to interfere. At least she must know definitely what Bertha 
was doing. It was not altogether an easy task to question her, but 
Cecilia could always do what she thought her duty. 

Accordingly she sent for Bertha one afternoon and bluntly asked 
her how often she was seeing Tom. The young girl, hardening on the 
instant, nevertheless answered, “ Two or three times a week.” Cecilia’s 
other questions she evaded for some time, till it became clear she had 
something to conceal. Then Cecilia pressed her sharply; and Bertha, 
flashing up in a quick rage, cried out that it was her own affair, that 
she would not tell whether Tom had made love to her or not, that she 
would marry him if she chose. 

“ And if it’s any comfort to you to know it, I do care for him—I 
do!’ she said passionately as she got up to go. “ And all you say can’t 
prevent it.” 

Cecilia’s immediate action was to write to Tom a command to come 
to her the next evening. 


VIII. 

Tom appeared promptly on the evening named. Cecilia’s note had 
been so imperative that he could not well refuse to come; nor could 
she receive him on any other footing than that of a person summoned 
on an important affair. She would, perhaps, have been glad enough 
to do so, glad enough if she had not committed herself. She had had 
many moments of regret and misgiving since on impulse she had mailed 
the note; and though each time she had come back to her purpose, the 
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effort to see it clear as at first had somehow failed. There was a con- 
fusion in her mind, and when Tom was announced a sort of panic 
fluttered her pulses. She rose and went down to the drawing-room, 
not knowing in the least how she was to say what she had to say to him. 

Tom was standing. He wore his light overcoat and had his hat in 
his hand; when she went in he was looking at the floor, with an obvious 
lack of interest in the luxury of the room. 

Cecilia went forward and shook hands with him and asked him 
to take off his coat, which he did with some hesitation. 

“Thank you for coming,” she said in a subdued voice, a little 
tremulous, as she sat down and indicated a chair to him. “I suppose 
you were surprised to have such a letter from me?” 

“Yes—a little. I was surprised that you wanted to see me.” 

Tom’s tone was cool and slightly bitter. He held himself very erect 
and looked at her with that alert hardness which he seemed to assume 
for her alone. Cecilia felt suddenly that she was being unfairly treated. 
It was all very well that he should stop caring for her,—she had no 
complaint to make of that,—but he had no right to treat her as though 
he despised her. She flushed up over her fair face and forehead, and 
_ said, with the resolution born of resentment,— 

“I suppose you have some idea of what I wanted to see you about?” 

Tom hesitated. It was true he had no definite idea of what she 
wanted to say to him, but that was only because there were so many 
things that she might want to say—that perhaps she ought to say. 

“No, I can’t say I have,” he said. : 

Cecilia was spurred on by this hesitation. It looked like self-con- 
sciousness. 

“It’s about Bertha,” she said more firmly. 

“ Bertha?” 

“Yes. I—you see—I am in an unusual position. I feel I am 
responsible for Bertha—almost as if I were her mother. I feel that 
she nee ~ properly looked after—unless I did it. I’ve _— 
felt that—— 

“Yes, I know.” 

Tom looked at her inquiringly, but with no sign of opened for her 
conscientiousness. Rather he seemed to resent it in a reminiscent way. 

“ And so,” Cecilia went on with increasing difficulty, “I thought I 
ought to speak to you. I know you admire Bertha—it’s natural, every- 
body does—and it’s natural she should like you. But you are both so 
young—she is hardly more than a child.” 

Tom flushed hotly. “I don’t know what you mean,” he said, his 
eyes flashing black. 

“ Why, yes, you do. I mean—there should not be anything serious 
between you. It wouldn’t be right or fair.” 


i} 
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“ Who said there was anything serious? How did you get that idea? 
I’ve been there two or three times. Is that what you judge from? Do 
you object to my going?” 

His tone was more than bitter now, it was biting. The dark flush 
made him look fiercely angry. 

“T wouldn’t if—if I were not worried about Bertha,” Cecilia said 
with an imploring look. “ But she is so impulsive and romantic—and 
she has no control at home.” 

“T don’t understand you. Do you—think I should make love to 
her? Is that what you’re afraid of?” 

“Tt would be natural enough if you saw much of her. She’s very 
attractive,” Cecilia said, with her eyes fixed on his. 

Tom laughed bitterly. 

“You needn’t worry. I’ve had my lesson. I know what a fool I 
should be to expect a girl to care about me when I can’t give her any- 
thing. No,—if that’s all,—you can set your mind at rest.” 

Cecilia winced and dropped her eyes. 

“You won’t understand,” she said faintly. “ And what I mean is 
—Bertha is like that too. She doesn’t understand what life is. She’s 
full of romantic ideas. She is easily influenced too—and she might do 
—almost anything—in a flash, and then be sorry afterwards.” 

Tom was silent, looking at Cecilia in amazement. He thought he 
understood her now. She meant that Bertha cared for him. Im the 
surprise of the whole thing he could find no words. 

“So, you see,” she went on, faltering a little, “you ought to be 
very careful, you ought not to——” 

“T ought not to see her, do you mean that?” 

It was what Cecilia meant and desired; she let her silence say as 
much. 

“T think you're quite wrong,” Tom said in a low voice. “ You're 
mistaken if you think she cares anything about me.” 

“You can easily make her.” 

“But I’m not going to try to make her! I told you that.” 

“Yes, but you can’t be sure.” 

That was true enough. Tom’s anger took another turn. 

“You think it would be a terrible thing if she did care for me. 
You think it would be a crime for me to try to get her! Heaven knows 
I never thought of it till now, but you seem to be afraid I might marry 
her.” 

A silence. 

“That’s it, then? That’s what you’re afraid of, that Bertha might 
marry a poor fellow?” 

He sprang up, huddling on his coat and trembling with emotion. 

“ By the Lord, you’re the coldest-blooded woman on the face of this 
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earth! I didn’t think there was a woman like you, Cecilia! To think 
that you should say all this to me! I did care for you, Cecilia—I did 
love you. And you threw me over because I was poor, and told me 
plainly that was the reason. And now—for no reason at all—for some 
crazy idea you’ve got—for fear your sister might make a bad match— 
you send for me and—talk to me like this. Cool! Good Lord! I 
wouldn’t have believed it—even of you. I wouldn’t believe there was 
so heartless os 

He choked, stooped and caught up his hat, and rushed to the door. 

Cecilia sprang up, reached him, laid a quick grasp on his arm. 

“Tom, I didn’t mean to hurt you ” 

He flung off her hand. — 

“No, you didn’t mean it! You only meant to be—clever, and have 
your own way. How can you know—what will hurt? Not that you 
care, either. If you’d cared a straw about.it—even you might have 
known—— 

“ What right have you, anyway? I’m free to do as I choose, I hope 
—even to marry, if I am a poor devil. Even poor people have a right 
to marry, I suppose—and to be liked. But you don’t believe that. A 
man must have a bank-account, a fine income, else he can be kicked out! 
You don’t want any poor relations! 

“Well, listen. I never was in love with Bertha, I never had an 
idea of marrying her. She doesn’t care anything for me. But if she 
did, don’t think you could stand in the way. If I wanted her, I wouldn’t 
ask your leave.” 

“Tom, don’t be angry with me. I did it for the best—for you too. 
I want you to be happy.” 

“What do you know about happiness? Better let it alone—let the 
rest of us alone. We couldn’t be happy in your way. Not that I believe 
you, though. You want to be respectable—you told me so once. Well, 
it isn’t the same thing—for most people.” 

He flung these words at her savagely and backed away from her 
towards the door. Cecilia, overwhelmed by this unforeseen feeling of 
his, could only murmur a despairing protest. She had meant him to 
feel something quite different. It had been in her mind—but vaguely 
and secretly—that the result would perhaps be that he would under- 
stand her, take her point of view, come to be friendly to her. And 
now-—this ! 

Tom’s trembling fingers fumbled a moment with the knob of the 
door. Under the rose-tinted light of the hall-lamp his face, as he 
turned it towards her for the last time, seemed still flushed with pas- 
sionate resentment. At last he had the door open and a draught of icy 
air rushed in. He murmured something unintelligible, seemed not to 
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see Cecilia’s outstretched hand. In a moment he was gone, and the 
heavy door shut with a reverberating noise behind him. 

Cecilia sank down on the lowest step of the stairway and buried her 
face, sobbing. Careless of herself and the possibility that she might be 
seen, for almost the first time in her life she wept out with inarticulate 
cries her disappointment, her wounds. 

“ Cecilia !” ’ 

Mr. Hawley leant over the balustrade, looking down upon her. He 
started down the stairs. 

“Tn a minute!” she gasped, waving him back. 

“ But what’s the matter? What has happened ?” 

She controlled herself by a strong effort, rose, and went up to him. 

“Tt’s nothing—I’ll tell you—by-and-bye.” 

She kept her face half-hidden by her handkerchief and tried to 
pass him. But he put his arm round her and questioned her with 
quick anxiety. 

“There was someone there? You’ve had bad news?” 

“ No—no—really it’s nothing—serious. I’ll tell you. I must go 
bathe my face. It’s silly of me—to cry.” 

She freed herself gently, and went on to her dressing-room and 
locked herself in. 

IX. 

IF Cecilia suffered, she had dealt wounds fully as keen as her own. 
Tom walked all the way back to his New York boarding-house, uncon- 
scious of the stinging cold, on fire with the hot surging of his anger. 
He vowed to himself that Cecilia should not destroy his relation with 
Bertha, almost his only pleasure; that if it were true, or ever should 
be, that Bertha cared for him, he would not be bullied into giving her 
up, and that he would find out if she did care. She. was a dear, charm- 
ing girl; she was capable of liking a man for himself alone. If she 
cared enough, they might marry, even if they were poor at first. Not 
immediately, perhaps, but in a year or so, in spite of Cecilia. 

Cecilia! Nobody must love or marry, according to her, until they 
had a respectable fortune. A man might waste all the years of his 
youth working alone—and when he was old, buy a young wife. 

Mr. Hawley! Tom knew his history, had taken pains to trace this 
part of the mercantile history of the city. He had begun a poor boy 
from a Western farth, he had married his first wife early, and he had 
worked his way up from the bottom of his business. Now, at fifty-odd 
years, he was a millionaire—and could buy Cecilia. 

That was the course that Cecilia pointed out to him, only he should 
probably never be a millionaire. Conditions were different—there was 
less chance nowadays. But he might, by fifty, be “ respectable.” 
Meantime, he might go to the devil. 
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Then the keen pain reasserted itself. He could not bear that Cecilia 
should treat him so. He had done no wrong, except once thinking 
that she might love him. He had not made love to Bertha, had not 
meant to—if that was a wrong. But Cecilia had been willing, just 
on the chance that he might, to send for him and warn him off. The 
cruel insult of it cut him to the heart. More than once the tears stood 
on his cheeks as he strode along. He was, after all, very young; he 
was full of emotion and sentiment; he was affectionate and he was 
lonely in the lack of affection—the last person in the world to appre- 
ciate the worldly point of view, to comprehend Cecilia. 

Nevertheless, the object which Cecilia had virtuously set before her 
eyes was attained by her procedure. 

The next day Tom wrote a note to Bertha, breaking an engagement 
which they had made for a mid-week evening at the theatre. He did 
not answer her letter of protest, nor go to her house on the following 
Sunday. 

It was not that he had let himself be frightened off by the fear of 
Cecilia’s disapproval. He did not acknowledge her right to interfere. 
But—simply his budding feeling for Bertha had been nipped, like an 
early April blossom. He had not been in love with Bertha. But he 
was of an age and temperament that loves, and she had invited him. 
His heart might well have been caught on the rebound from his first 
check in love. 

Cecilia’s interposition had prevented that—blighted before its flemie 
his new emotional expansion. Tom was not made of stern metal, but 
of a rather soft and plastic clay. Yet he had strength—enough to 
hold to the course he marked out for himself on the morrow of the 
interview with Cecilia. This was, to have nothing more to do with 
anyone of Cecilia’s relations. 

He had letters from them—from Bertha, from Mrs. Clayber, and 
from Cecilia. Bertha’s he did not answer. To Mrs. Clayber he wrote 
that he could not come any more to see them, for reasons which he 
could not help and couldn’t explain either—a reply which he perceived 
was most unsatisfactory. 

Cecilia’s letter to him was rather incoherent. She wrote that she 
was very sorry she had hurt him, that she had not at all meant to do 
so. That she hoped he would forgive her, and not feel that she had 
tried to deprive him of any reasonable pleasure. She had thought it 
her duty to warn him. But she had suffered too as much as he. Did 
he still think so harshly of her? 

This was Tom’s reply, not composed without the sacrifice of many 
sheets of note-paper and a gradual toning down from extreme sarcastic 


severity : 
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“Dear Mrs. Hawtey: I still think you are entirely mis- 
taken and that your “warning” was unnecessary. But for 
other reasons I will do as you seem to want. I shall stop 
seeing your family. But I think you ought to show them this 
note, as I haven’t been able -to explain to them. Sincerely 
yours, 

“THOMAS MooRE JACKSON.” 

It was not to be expected, indeed, that Bertha would rest content 

without some explanation. When her letters were unanswered, and her 
mother’s received only a curt refusal to explain, she began for the first 
time to connect Cecilia with Tom’s action. She did not at once ques- 
tion Cecilia, however, though she saw her often during the week. 
' Mr. Seton was the immediate reason of their frequent meetings. 
Bertha had met him again at dinner at the Hawleys’ house; Cecilia, 
Mr. Seton, and Bertha had gone to an afternoon concert together; and, 
finally, Cecilia had brought him to call on her mother. All this was 
exciting to Bertha, but did not drive Tom from her mind. Finally, 
when Cecilia asked her sister to come, on the second Sunday, and pour 
tea for a few people,—among them Mr. Seton,—Bertha said flatly that 
she had written ' Tom Jackson to come and see her on that day. 

Cecilia was silent for a few moments. She was mending some torn 
lace. Then she said, not looking up from her work, “I don’t think 
he will come.” 

“ Why not?” demanded Bertha. 

“ Because—he wrote me that he didn’t mean to go any more.” 

“ Well, I should like to know why not! Why should he write to 
you? Did you tell him not to come?” 

“No, not that.” 

“Well, what, then? What did you say—how dare you interfere, 
anyway ?” 

Bertha had sprung up from her chair, dropping her little muff, 
and she clinched her hands in her dress. 

“T’ll tell you, Bertha. Sit down.” 

“ Where’s his letter ?” 

With a glance at Bertha’s face, Cecilia rose and brought the note 
from her desk. Bertha read it, and broke out in a rage. 

“You did tell him not to come! He says so! What do you mean 
by it? What right have you to do it? But I won’t stand it—you’ll 
have to take it back—you’ll have to write him——” 

She took a threatening step towards Cecilia, her face aflame and 
quivering. 

“Bertha! Bertha, listen. I’ll tell you exactly what I said to him. 
I said he ought not to go too much to see you, that you ought not to be 
too much together; for you’re both too young—children—and I know 
you had some sort of a fancy about him.” 
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“ Did you tell him that too?” 

“No, I said it wouldn’t be fair to you, though, to—to pay you too 
much attention. You’re too susceptible—you haven’t judgment, and 
mother—I knew she wouldn’t be much protection.” 

“ Protection! Thank you, I can take care of myself. So you let 
him know you thought he had been making love to me?” 

“No. He said he hadn’t, and I believed him. But I thought he 
might.” 

“ And supposing he did, what business is it of yours?” 

“ Bertha, it is my business. I’m responsible for you.” 

“ Well, I’d like to know why? You act as if you were my mother.” 

“TI act as your mother ought to act—but she can’t see things as I 
can.” 

“No, and neither can I. I'll tell you what I think, Cecilia, I think 
you care about Tom Jackson yourself, and you came between us out of 
jealousy.” 

Cecilia turned quite white, and went on sewing blindly, making 
false stitches. At last she rose and put down her work. 

“ Bertha, go home,” she said in a low voice. “I don’t think you 
know what you’re saying. When you are willing to ask my pardon you 
can come back again.” 

Without a word Bertha picked up her muff and went. 

Cecilia locked the door after her and began to walk up and down 
the floor, clasping and twisting her hands with almost physical suffer- 
ing. She was tormented, not by what Bertha had said, not by Bertha’s 
suspicion, but by her own. Could there be any truth in it? Could it 
be true that she was so low and mean as that—to have a hidden, selfish 
motive for what she had assumed to do for Bertha’s good? No, she 
cried out, no, it was not true. It would be disgraceful that she, Cecilia 
Hawley, should behave so—and she had meant well to them all. And 
yet there was a shadow—a something secret that she dared not drag 
out of its dark corner. Perhaps it was, after all, that she had cared for 
him. She had not acted differently because of that; if it were so, she 
would in any case have stood between Bertha and the girl’s own rash- 
ness. But perhaps she had cared. 

And what of it? she demanded of herself defiantly, standing sol- 
emnly before the mirror, with her head thrown back and her hands 
clasped strenuously before her. It should make no difference to anyone 
if she had. Her strong sense and will asserted themselves. No one, 
she thought, could reproach her if she acted—as, on the whole, she 
knew she did—unselfishly. She meant to do her best for them all—her 
full duty. That was as much as they could ask of her. As for Bertha 
—Bertha must confess she had been wrong and ask pardon. That was 
quite certain. And Cecilia lifted her head more proudly and set her 
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lips more firmly, as through this resolve, and the resentment against 
Bertha that came with it, she grew calmer, more at ease. 


x 


THE breach between the sisters lasted for several weeks, and ended 
only with Bertha’s betrothal to Mr. Seton. 

Some time before that, however, Mr. Seton had spoken to Cecilia, 
tacitly recognizing that she and not Mrs. Clayber was the head of the 
family. He had been very straightforward and even ingenuous in his 
avowal. 

“T know it may seem to you rather sudden,” he said; “ but, hon- 
estly, I think it began the first time I saw her. I never was so hard hit 
in my life, and the more I saw of her the surer I was that it was the 
real thing, you know. You may think I’m too old for her—I’m twenty- 
nine, and she’s about eighteen, isn’t she? Well, that’s young, I know, 
but I believe in girls marrying young. I don’t think a woman ought 
to wait till she’s past her youth and beauty. 

“Then, Mrs. Hawley, I can give her a lot of things that women 
care for. Mr. Hawley can tell you about my position. He'll tell you, 
I think, that I’m pretty safe and solid in a business way. And—I 
don’t think he’ll tell you anything against me—in other ways—at least, 
to a man, I don’t think my character would seem a bad one. I——” 

He hesitated, and Cecilia stirred uneasily. 

“T’ve lived a free life,” he went on, looking directly at. her, “but 
I haven’t any entanglements. Everything’s straight in that way. And 
as to my bachelor habits, some of them I want to give up anyway. I 
don’t think there would be any trouble about my habits. Of course, I 
should like my wife to sympathize with some of my tastes, and I think 
Bertha would. I think she might be happy with me. What do you 
think, Mrs. Hawley?” 

“T don’t know,” murmured Cecilia, looking very grave. “It does 
seem rather early for Bertha. I thought she might have a year or so 
more in school.” 

“ But isn’t the world the best school, after all? Surely you wouldn’t 
shut her up for two years more !—a girl as full of life as she is! Surely 
you'll give your consent, if that’s the only objection ?” 

“T must think about it first.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. You’ll want to talk with Mr. Hawley. But 
you'll let me know soon, won’t you, what you think? Of course, I 
sha’n’t say anything to Bertha till I hear from you.” 

This was by no means a promise not to speak to Bertha in case the 
decision was adverse to him, as Cecilia perceived. But, after all, he had 
done all that could be expected of him. He had behaved quite prop- 
erly. As he rose to go, Cecilia thanked him, in some agitation, for 
coming to her first. 
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“No, it was quite the natural thing to do,” he responded. “ She’s 
under your care in a way, and—may I say it?—under very good care, 
I think. I’d try to do as well by her if I had the chance.” 

The tears rose to Cecilia’s eyes at that praise from him, and Mr. 
Seton went away rather mystified. She had really seemed, he thought, 
more troubled than anything else by his offer, which was certainly, in 
a worldly way, a brilliant one. But he respected her heartily for the 
feeling she had shown and for her general solicitude about Bertha. He 
liked the way she treated her husband too, and her quiet dress and 
manners. She was, in his opinion, “a brick,” and he did not at all 
mind being related to her. It was somewhat otherwise with the mother 
and the other sister, but he had firmly made up his mind that they 
should not bother him. And he would have braved more than two 
such relatives to get Bertha. He was very much infatuated. Bertha, 
with her physical elegance, her spirit and fire, the freshness of her 
youth, had quite turned his head. He could afford to please himself 
in marrying, quite irrespective of what any other person thought, and 
he had the full intention of doing so. He had no idea that Cecilia 
Hawley would put any obstacles in his way, and he was also fairly 
confident that Bertha would accept him. 

His confidence was justified. Cecilia, after several talks with her 
husband and many days’ delay, was finally pressed by the impatient 
suitor to give her consent. She gave it, with real reluctance. Seton 
was a type of man that, in a vague way, she feared: she guessed that 
he was self-indulgent, rather sensual, rather violent. But, after all, 
she knew nothing definite against his character. Mr. Hawley had 
nothing definite to object to it, though he was not enthusiastic either. . 
Therefore they could not forbid Mr. Seton to ask Bertha to marry him, 
even if he would have heeded the prohibition. The most they could do 
was to hope that she would refuse him, and Cecilia hoped that strongly. 
When she gave Mr. Seton his permission to speak, she also wrote asking 
Bertha to come to her. 

When the girl came, Cecilia perceived at once that it had happened. 
There was a suppressed excitement in Bertha’s manner; at the same 
time she looked older, more balanced, more self-possessed. She re- 
turned Cecilia’s kiss lightly, asked about Frederick, who had had another 
attack, and was the first to speak of what filled Cecilia’s mind. 

“Mr. Seton came to see me last night,” she said, smiling brilliantly. 

“Yes?” Cecilia gazed at her sister, studying a sort of transforma- 
tion in her. Bertha seemed strangely more mature, more developed. 
She moved and spoke differently. In the few days amie she had —— 
into a woman. | 

“ He said he had talked with you. And he asked me to marry him: 

“ Yes ?” 
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“TI promised.” 

“Oh Bertha, did you?” 

“Yes.” She pulled off her left glove and held out her hand so that 
Cecilia could see the hoop of diamonds. “It came this morning, just 
after your note. Isn’t it lovely? But aren’t you going to congratulate 
me?” 

“ Oh Bertha, I hope with all my heart you'll be happy !” 

“Well, you’re not going to cry about it, are you? What a gloomy 
old person you are! Of course I shall be happy. I like him very much. 
You like him too, don’t you?” 

“ Yes—yes. But I thought you might wait—you’re so young——” 

“Oh, I’m old enough. Arthur thinks so, and so do I. I suppose I 
shall be married this winter some time.” 

“Then you'll go quite away from me,” said Cecilia in a low voice. 
“T thought we’d be together for some time yet.” 

“Oh, you'll be glad to get rid of me. It'll be one worry less for you, 
poor Cis. You will worry about us all. What’s the matter?” 

Cecilia was crying. She said through her tears, “I feel badly to 
lose you—so soon.” 

Bertha bent over and kissed her sister’s cheeks and patted her hand. 
“No, you won’t lose me. I shall be around more or less. But I didn’t 
think you would mind at all. I thought you would be pleased. Aren’t 
you glad at all?” 

“T shall be, if you’re happy.” 

“You’re good, Cecilia,” Bertha said, with a shade more feeling 
than she had shown before. Then she added with some embarrassment, 
looking down and turning the diamond hoop round her finger: “I 
want to apologize for what I said the other day. I—you know what a 
terrible temper I have—I didn’t mean it. I’m awfully sorry.” 

“No, no, don’t speak of it—it’s all right. Perhaps I was 


wrong——” 


Bertha looked up sharply with some alarm in her face. “No, don’t 
say that. I think you were quite right. You have more head than I 
have. I was very silly.” | 

“You'll forgive me, won’t you, if I have been wrong sometimes?” 
cried Cecilia. “I’ve tried to do my best, but very likely I’ve made 
mistakes.” 

“No, you haven’t, Cis. Please don’t cry. You’ve done well—for 
everybody. And you’ve been awfully sweet and good to me. I want 
to thank you.” The sisters kissed again. “ And now,” cried Bertha, 
springing up, “let’s be cheerful and talk about something else. How 
do you think ‘Mrs. Arthur Paget Seton’ will look on a card? I shall 
be a married woman soon after I’m eighteen—isn’t that exciting? I’m 
glad I’m going to be married. I should hate hanging on at home the 
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way poor Mabel does. We must try and marry off Mabel, only I don’t 
know whatever mother would do alone. Shall I be married in church, 
Cis ?” 

“You must be married from here, of course,” said Cecilia, smiling 
wanly, “and I shall give you your trousseau.” 

“Oh, no, that would be too much. You know I shall have so much 
afterwards—I shall have piles of things!” Bertha’s eyes sparkled. 

“But Frederick and I will want, of course, to do something for 

“Oh, you dears! How nice everything is—I’m so happy!” Bertha 
whirled round before the mirror and contemplated her radiant image. 
“ How do you do, Mrs. Seton? I’m very glad to see you. How is your 
husband ?” she said mincingly with her head on one side. “ Are hus- 
bands awful nuisances, Cis?” 

“ Oh, no, not if you manage them well,” Cecilia said with an attempt 
at lightness. 

“Well, I shall manage mine within an inch of his life. I shall 
henpeck him. Don’t you think he looks good-tempered ?” 

17 Very.” 

“ And jolly?” 

“Oh, yes, decidedly.” 

“ And he’s rather handsome ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“And dresses well ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And likes to amuse himself?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Well, I think I shall get on with him. Wish me joy, Cis, I must 
go home. He’s coming to have tea at five. Mother’s dead in love with 
him, so I must get there first or she’ll be cutting me out.” 

Bertha fastened her little fur scarf rourd- her neck and submitted 
to be kissed again; then she ran downstairs, and Cecilia heard her gay 
voice in the hall as she went out humming a light tune. 

Cecilia, at the window, watched out of sight the girl’s graceful 
figure; then she went into Mr. Hawley’s room, where he lay in bed, his 
left arm across his chest, and his body rigid with the pain that shot 
through his heart. He smiled faintly up at Cecilia. 

“ Are you any easier?” she asked with the gentlest voice, bending 
over him. 

“A little.” 

“ Shall I tire you if I sit here a little and talk to you?” 

“No, do.” 

“Bertha has just been here. She is engaged to Mr. Seton. She 
seems very contented. I wish—I were!” 
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“Why, now?” 

“Oh, we know so little about him. He might make her unhappy. 
And then I should be—it would break my heart!” 

“ Cecilia, you mustn’t feel it so. You’re not responsible.” 

“Yes, in a way, I am.” 

They were both silent, thinking of the night some weeks before, 
when Cecilia had talked with Tom. She had told Mr. Hawley after- 
wards that she had interfered between Tom and Bertha, and he under- 
stood her sense of responsibility to point partly to that. 

“ None of us can be responsible,” said Mr. Hawley faintly, “for all 
the chances—of life. Nor for another person. You take too much 
care—for others, Cecilia. My dear girl!” 

Cecilia slipped her hand into his and sat silent, drying quietly the 
tears that rose now and then to her eyes. The broad windows of the 
room faced the west, where a red glow of sunset lit the wintry sky. 
That light was already fading, the early dusk closing in. The room 
was full of shadows and very quiet. The hand that touched Cecilia’s 
was relaxed, its faint grasp slipping away. Her eyes, as she gazed into 
the light, were wide and sad. The road of life, which was the road of 
duty, seemed all a blur of grayness before her. 


THE HOUR 


BY RICHARD KIRK 


ILL it be noon before you come ?—- 
Yes, when you come, or late or soon, 
Doubt of the morning must be gone, 


And, by my heart’s contented rune, 
It will be noon. 


Will it be night before you go?— 

Yes, though you leave by morning light, 
So sad will be my heart,—so robb’d 

Of all contentment and delight,— 

It will be night. 





COUSIN BUTTERFLY 


BEING SOME MEMORIES OF WHISTLER 
By Annulet Andrews 
$ 


“4 H! Madame, Madame, il est le vrai diable que j’ai vu en haut! 
Ah! mon Dieu, j’ai le vrai peur!” 

Louise, our bonne, stands at the door of the salon, cas- 
serole waving wildly in her hand, eyes starting out of their sockets, as 
she glances back tremblingly over her shoulder. She gives a little 
scream as the pursuing shadow flits by her in the purple Parisian 
twilight and materializes into the silhouette of a man before my aston- 
ished eyes. 

The small, dark presence makes a courtly bow. 

“Pardon me, Madame, I am Mr. Whistler !”’ 

“Oh! ma foi, of! le bon Dieu,” cries Louise, “il est Monsieur 
Whistlaire, le Maitre, le grand peintre, un homme décoré. Pardon, 
pardon, Monsieur, oh! la! la!”—and, dropping her casserole, she flies 
back in confusion to the kitchen above. 

The odd, sombre figure, silk hat in hand, flowing tie, gardenia in 
buttonhole, bows and smiles again, the diabolic mustache curling up- 
ward, revealing red lips, gnarled white teeth, one eyebrow lifted 
elfishly. 

He regrets his mistake in the floor frightened my maid, but it was 
amusing. He “never realized his kinship to Mephistopheles before, but 
when children and servants!”—he lifted the eyebrow again and his 
monocle flew from his eye like a shot from a pop-gun. 

Of course, he had always delighted in his satanic suggestion, but 
who ever dared to contradict “ Monsieur Whistlaire”? Not I, for one. 

I drew up the coseyest fauteuil to the fire and begged him to be 
seated and have some tea. My first impulse, upon seeing him standing 
there with that brilliant, all-knowing, satanic smile, was to shake him! 
—my second, to pet him and make him comfortable as I would some 
little child. He always aroused these two conflicting emotions. 

Yes, he would have tea, he had come to see his pupil; I was her 
friend, he believed ? 

Yes, and the Infanta, I assured him, would be in very soon. He 
had given Miss G———— that name because she was a living Velas- 
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quez, with her rough, red hair, her short, high-bridged Spanish nose, 
her straight, little, scarlet mouth set in a face of startling pallor. 

He believed the Infanta and I and the petite fille, my daughter, 
were all Southern? he liked Southern people. His mother was a Bal- 
timorean and he had Virginia relatives—old-time gentlefolks. 

“My mother was an old-fashioned gentlewoman—fine, fine!” he 
said, holding his hand up as if he were presenting me with some ex- 
quisite flower. His face lost all its diablerie. When he said “My 
mother” it was suffused, tender, and the blue eyes shone like sapphires 
beneath their antenne-like eyebrows. 

He took a commendatory sweep of the salon. We were most sen- 
sible, he said, to leave the Latin Quarter and come into the Faubourg. 
The Latin Quarter is not really nice, you know, for dainty little 
princesses like the Infanta. It was given over to frowsy students, 
girls not nice to look at, bedraggled skirts—oh dear, dear! 

Now when “ Monsieur Whistlaire” mentioned anything ugly, un- 
pleasant, you got the full force of the spectacle. He had a fashion of 
presenting things abhorrent to him so that you.saw them fairly bedrag- 
gled, unlovely, before your eyes. He was a wonderful magician with 
words. He could make beauty bloom in a sentence. When he talked 
of the Infanta he half-closed his jewelled eyes and limned her elo- 
quently, daintily—made a word-picture of her as fine as the women 
on his canvases. He stopped short as she entered, and then there was 
tea; and this was my first introduction to the Infanta’s “Cousin 
Butterfly.” 

She called him that as soon as she had an opportunity to talk with 
him in the Atelier. It came, in part, from his butterfly signature, but 
more because his face, with the jewelled eyes, the strange, restless 
eyebrows and mustache and up-curving lips, was actually like that of a 
butterfly—one of the big black ones with red and blue disks on its 
wings. The Infanta was audacious and witty at once with Cousin 
Butterfly, and he liked her from that time on and claimed her as 
kinswoman. 

That time was four years ago, when the Academie Whistler was 
established in Paris—that academie whereto many flocked, wherein 
were many disturbances, for Cousin Butterfly was the Gambetta of Art. 
Strife followed him as its tail follows a comet. 

I wonder, though, if anyone save the Infanta and I ever knew the 
real reason for his apparently quixotic scheme to open what proved to 
be a veritable hornet’s nest in the Latin Quarter? “It was,” he con- 
fided to us over tea and brioche, “for Carmen, poor little Carmen, who 
is a mere child and has no money, and is saddled with the usual Italian 
burden of a large, disreputable family—banditti brothers, a trifling 
husband, and all the rest of it.” 
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“Poor little Carmen” was Cousin Butterfly’s model, and at our 
season of introduction the poor little thing was a large, tall,—it is 
needless to say,—soiled Italian, weighing some twelve stone and count- 
ing some thirty summers. But to “Monsieur Whistlaire,’ who had 
picked her up when she was a child in one of the Parisian gutters, 
which was much cleaner than herself, and painted her and made her 
as immortally beautiful as a white water-lily lying above an unclean 
pool—to him she was always a child, an appealing pensioner upon his 
bounty and interest. 

He planned to establish this school for her and her husband, to 
give it his name. Of course, he said to us, he was not fitted to carry . 
on a school. The difference between the art schools in France and 
those in England was that in France they were taught which end of 
the brush not to put in their mouths. He hated schools. He could 
not teach, of course, not regularly; and he was’sure it would end in 
some trouble, but Carmen could keep it up and keep it with the name, 
and she might get rich some day—might make it as successful as the 
Julien and, he hoped, not as bad. 

This he told us, but he was the most evasive of creatures in showing 
feeling, in ever letting out any kind act or heart sentiment. One saw 
these things shining in his nature-by mere accident. If you dared to 
mention them, the wings of his spirit shut tight. 

“ We must have Cousin Butterfly to dinner,” announced the Infanta 
a week after we had moved into our aristocratic quarters in the Fau- 
bourg. We would have had him in the Quartier Latin, only the petite 
fille had to sleep on the lounge in the salle 4 manger and it was our 
only sitting-room, so we couldn’t manage. We discussed letting her 
go to bed behind a screen, but didn’t think it would do. 

“We've got to have him,” said the Infanta doggedly. She was in 
a red eider-down gown and an insistent mood. “ He has hinted about 
it again. Of course, I wouldn’t have thought of asking him unless he 
had let me know he wanted to come. He asked me yesterday if we 
had Southern rice and baked chicken stuffed with bread-crumbs and 
onion and lots of pepper.” 

“ But, my dear,” I said, “ Louise!” 

“ Oh, of course she isn’t a darky cook, but she flirts with the Con- 
sul’s black coachman, so it’s quite the same as if she were; and then, 
anyway, she’s a Frenchwoman, and a Frenchwoman can do anything,” 
declared the Infanta in one breathless sentence, and so we asked him. 

Louise declared, with a haughty toss of her bird-like head, that 
“the poulet roti was pas une difficile affaire,” and it proved very good 
—not quite enough stuffing and a bit dry from waiting so long, but 
excellent. 

There was to be red wine because it was vulgar to have champagne 
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at a little dinner—particularly so as the Infanta insisted on buying a 
spray of orchids and a Copenhagen bowl scattered with butterflies to 
put them in for the table. 

Our main magnificence lay in the salon. Our china and table linen 
were poor things and our own, so we bought a new table-cloth too. 
Wreathed it was in butterflies and flowers, and lovely even if unduly 
slick from not having been laundered. 

“ We must all dress in black,” the Infanta announced. “ You know 
Cousin Butterfly likes his women in black. Anything else would offend 
him, get on his nerves, and then he wouldn’t be nice at all.” The 
memory of those flickering, captious eyebrows accentuated the cold chill 
that went over me at the thought of Cousin Butterfly’s unpleasant 
possibilities. 

“ Certainly,” I said, “I would get myself up like a pall-bearer if 
white or pale blue or a touch of rose was liable to put him in a rage. 
La petite has a black frock, but it is scattered over with little, flame- 
colored roses and garnished with flame-colored ribbon. Will that do?” 

“Oh, yes, it will be tres chic for a child,” ‘said the — and 
Cousin Butterfly did think it a charming frock. 

He explained that the red ribbon was all right, because the dress 
was scattered with flowers of the same tone. I suppose it would have 
been beastly and insupportable if I had decked an all black frock with 
bows of scarlet. 

We were ready and seated sedately in the salon at the hour ap- 
pointed, but, of course, we had to wait an hour, for Cousin Butterfly 
was proverbially unpunctual. Louise was raging. What if “ Monsieur 
Whistlaire” was “un homme décoré, un grand maitre, was that any 
reason why he should allow the — to languish and wither? He 
was not punctual. He was not polite’—and not to be polite was the 
crime of crimes in French eyes. 

The little orchids, with their white butterflies quivering on the rim 
of their speckled tiger mouths, grinned impishly upon Louise’s anger, 
and the big bell of Notre Dame clanged out nine o’clock as he arrived. 

All the waiting was forgotten in an instant. He was in a beautiful 
mood. It was an evening to be marked with a white stone. 

The quips and rapier thrusts of Whistler have been scattered the 
world over, but how little has been written of the way the man talked, 
of that exquisite, sweet, aromatic kernel of gentleness and kindness 
lying beneath the nettles of his outer nature. He was poet, player, 
pantomimist in his conversation. Wonderful word-master as he was, 
he might have talked brilliantly with dumb lips, so expressive were 
the gestures of his elegant, long, pliant hands, of his mobile face with 
its myriad marvellous masks. 

He painted each story as he told it; illustrated every witticism 
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with a lift of the eyebrows, a twirl of the mustache, a flip of the mono- 
cle. He made visible to mind and eye the delicate flowers of his fancy, 
as a Venetian glass-blower creates those wonderful flowers of spun 
threads. His language was Shakespearian, his voice—that peculiar 
voice that could be so rasping, so withering in scorn and anger—was 
exquisite, tender, modulated, colorful. 

He had travelled the world over, knew the people, customs, costumes, 
superstitions, language, and literature of every land. He told us of 
places and people, touched upon his early life in England, his recogni- 
tion there, the house with the blue door in Chelsea. 

There was nothing rancorous about Cousin Butterfly on that beau- 
tiful evening in Paris as he brought all his fascination to bear upon 
a woman, a young girl, and a little child, who sat listening spellbound. 

Never, indeed, did I hear him make caustic speeches at the expense 
of anybody, save artists and critics with whom he differed or from 
whom he had experienced some personal ill-usage. In his social rela- 
tions he was always kind, considerate, the most polished of gentlemen, 
the most amiable and appreciative of friends. All of his aggressive side 
was exhibited to men, and in rasping moments, when he touched upon 
Wilde, Sir Francis Seymour Haden, Eden, Ruskin, and other men with 
whom he had quarrelled, he was terrible, incontestably clever, cruelly 
keen—a diabolic, avenging spirit of wrath and scorn. 

To women he was always kind, sympathetic, appreciative. He loved 
them, understood them, and they adored him in return. La petite fille 
had a maternal feeling towards him—“ Pauvre Monsieur Whistlaire! 
he is so lonely and so old and so sad!” she would say. 

Carmen knelt at his feet. Her “le vieux” was a benediction. The 
Infanta mothered him. 

There was within him that dumb, tortured appeal of the divine 
unrest. He was like the gadfly—exactly like the gadfly in his manner, 
his satire, in the complex emotions of aggression, anger, pity, and love 
which he awakened. 

I grew to know him well in that Paris winter. The Infanta had 
quite bewitched him with her prettiness and coquetry, and attitude of 
a bonne camarade. m 

Great people are isolated, lonely. It must have been many years 
since anyone so young and audacious and irreverent had dropped into 
a merry kind of friendship with Monsieur Whistlaire. Although the 
Infanta worshipped him secretly—made a fetich of him, counting 
him as the one deity in the art world of living men, she treated him 
with the flippancy and possessive audacity that an American girl 
bestows on her best beau. 

It was the very nicest way to treat a great, lonely, satirical man, 
whom few loved and most feared. 
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“Why have you withered people and stung them all your life?” 
asked the Infanta of him. 

“ My dear,” he said, “I will tell you a secret. Early in life I made 
the discovery that I was charming; and if one is delightful, one has 
to thrust the world away to keep from being bored to death.” 

One might say of Whistler, as we say of youth, that despite all 
faults and foibles he was still Whistler; and it was, indeed, these 
uniquely frank and mocking qualities of audacity and egotism which 
made him indisputably the most interesting personality of his time. 
He was little known during the latter years of his life and went in 
society scarcely at all, yet there was no man in Europe whom people 
were so anxious to meet. 

This fact was amusingly evidenced on the part of a great lady in 
the Paris world of fashion whom the writer chanced to know. Finding 
that Whistler came often to our little apartment overlooking the Seine, 
she began by saying nasty things about him—a way great ladies have 
of treating dresses they want to purchase or celebrities they want to 
meet. She told us all the unpleasant anecdotes we had heard before 
concerning him, and one day, while having tea with us, said, quite 
off-hand, you know: “ By the way, I think I would rather like to meet 
him sometime. He is such a queer man. He.must be quite amusing. 
Do you think you could arrange to have him here for tea some after- 
noon when I come?” 

We told her we would with pleasure, and we did, at least we asked 
them both at the same hour, but Lady came and waited an hour 
and a half and had to go away disappointed to keep a dinner en- 
gagement. 

Mr. Whistler arrived shortly after her departure. It seemed he 
had been very busy and had let the time slip by without realizing it, 
yet I always suspected that the Infanta had played the part of wicked 
fairy in this affair and prevented Cousin Butterfly from gratifying 
the curiosity of a lady who had berated him. 

“Too bad, too bad that I should not have gotten here in time to 
meet her,” he said. “Such a disappointment,” he added, in a tone 
that left one in doubt at whose door the disappointment lay. 

Cousin Butterfly asked us to tea at his odd house in the Rue du Bac 
with the long gray-green room with bare walls and a dado of matting. 
His home was presided over by his English mother-in-law, who com- 
plained, all during tea, that “ Mr. Whistler did not like the English.” 

He was, in truth, never miserly with this fact. The British nation 
was his pet theme for raillery. He said the French people, not the 
English, understood the elegance of bathing, with their beautiful bath- 
houses and their bains complets,—that the English, who were con- 
stantly boring you about their tubbing, never knew what a bath was 
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until tubs were brought from the orient and hung in the shop windows 
with the advice: “ Buy a bath. Good for the health.” 

Cousin Butterfly was not keen on the habit of wife-beating in 
England, nor on the law which permits a man to beat his wife with a 
stick provided it is no bigger than his little finger. He thought the 
fingers of brutal Englishmen would measure the circumference of a 
respectable cowhide. He frequently read aloud the accounts in London 
papers of marital amenities wherein husbands chased wives about the 
room with razor-strops and golf-sticks. “Brave fellows, these!” he 
would say. 

He knew London as intimately and as sympathetically as Dickens— 
the East-side as well as Mayfair. He pictured it vividly for us—the 
drunken men and women, the drunken children, the want and crime 
and squalor of it all. 

The year following that winter in Paris I saw Mr. Whistler in 
London. He came to call at my apartments. It was during the siege 
of Peking, and his arms and top-coat pockets were bulging with news- 
papers. 

As soon as he was seated he opened them, glancing rapidly over the 
foreign news. 

“ Dear, dear!” he said, “‘I hope they will save the palace. All the 
Englishmen in the world are not worth one old blue Chinese vase !” 

In a few days after his call I asked him to dine with me, imploring 
that he reform his tardy ways and come in time to save the Southern 
chicken and rice from drying up into tastelessness. I received in 
reply the following characteristic note, written in Southern darky 
dialect: 
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Mr. Whistler’s hatred of the London Royal Academy has become 
history. I never heard him on the subject but once. Dining with him 
at the Pennells’ one evening, I mentioned that I had attended the 
Royal Academy soirée the evening before. 

“ Poor thing,” he said, “poor, misguided child! Did you come 
all the way to London to consort with such—well, what shall we call 
them? Why, there isn’t a fellow among them who had his h’s five years 
ago.” 

It was, however, in this instance, as in many others, only on the 
art side of things that Mr. Whistler was acrid. I mentioned having 
talked to Abbey at the Academy, and in a moment his face changed 
into an expression of kindness and interest. He spoke of Mr. Abbey 
and his family with the utmost appreciation and affection. “Such 
kind, sympathetic people,” he said; “always so kind and hospitable 
to me.” 

I never heard Mr. Whistler tell a piece of gossip or seem the least 
interested in scandal. His art alone would tell us that his was a beau- 
tifully clean mind, free from the slightest tinge of salaciousness, and it 
is rather remarkable that a man who made so many epigrams and bon 
mots should never have made one with a double entendre—never 
brought the light of his wit to bear upon the shady side of things. 

I once made some allusion to the actresses, more or less notorious, 
who had married into the peerage. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, and his eyes grew very tender, “a number of 
those women were my first patrons in London. They were very kind | 
when I needed kindness. They found me out before the stupid great 
people who always have to be told. Oh! you have to rub it into them 
that you are somebody, but the simple, every-day people have instincts !” 

I went to have tea with Cousin Butterfly in that great barn of a 
London studio which you reach by an inclosed glass corridor, a great, 
gray, homely workshop it was, for he had a lofty contempt for show 
studios. Several people were there, among them his sister-in-law, Miss 
Philip, whose portrait he had just completed—a slim, sleek, thorough- 
bred English girl, in a glossy black dress, her hair and eyes and eye- 
brows of the same shining blackness. In the portrait she wore a pic- 
turesque black hat. The haughty, high-lifted head, the expression, 
treatment, arrangement, were more suggestive of Velasquez than any 
other Whistler portrait I have ever seen. - 

He put canvas after canvas for us upon his easel—those canvases 
which he described to a dealer as being hoarded to fetch post-mortem 
prices. In showing his pictures he never uttered a word, never pointed 
out any qualities in them, as do most artists. To be asked to his studio 
was a great honor, and to be shown his unexhibited pictures was a still 
greater concession. 
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Soon after my visit to his studio he came to tell me good-by. 
He looked old and tired that day, but, of course, I said he was looking 
fine. 

He straightened his bent shoulders. “There’s a West Point figure 
for you,” he said proudly. Great painter as he was, the foremost artist 
of his time, I believe that the bitterest disappointment that ever came 
to him was that he failed to pass at West Point. He never spoke of 
this without the keenest feeling, and that he was not a soldier, as he 
wished to be, was his greatest grievance against fate, “but,” he once 
remarked, “ at any rate, what did it matter if I fell down in fortifica- 
tions? I’ve been a fighting soldier all my life.” 

I can see him now as his hansom turned from the door on Eton ~ 
Terrace, his face turned towards me, his long, white hand waving what 
I little dreamed would be a last good-by. 

Again comes to me that strange war of resentment and tenderness. 
Pauvre Cousin Papillon! How they have mauled and misinterpreted 
you since that frail human shell of yours laid down its invincible mor- 
tality! This, from an unseeing one: 

“The portrait of ‘My Mother’ revealed a sweetness of mind foreign 
to the turmoil of Whistler’s life.” 

The same appraiser might have discovered that the same sympathy, 
the same sweetness, the same delicacy of interpretation, is to be found 
in every portrait Whistler has painted, and is, moreover, the expression 
—the real psychic expression—of the beautiful and great soul which 
lay hidden in the man. 

We have heard Whistler classed with every school. He belongs to 
none. He was far from pre-Raphaelitism. His work, though delicate, 
low-toned, often evasive, was human, wholesome. Though the age in 
which he lived was not an artistic or sympathetic one for a great artist, 
it is indisputable that the people whom he painted formed the finest 
metier possible for his art. The men and women of his age—evolved 
men and women, intelligent, psychic, polished, civilized—were the men 
and women for the brush of a painter who painted from the intellectual 
side, who literally, in what he chose to term arrangements in various 
tones, painted the temperament of his people. 

What a human nocturne in triestesse, in sombre grays and browns, 
is his wonderful portrait of Carlyle! 

What a symphony in sentiment has he given us in his woman in 
black at the piano, the little girl regarding her mother with awakening 
understanding, as the former’s hands softly touch the keys! 

Whistler painted woman with such poetic powers of interpretation 
that upon looking at his portraits you think not of other painters, but 
of the great poets of the world who have interpreted women in words. 
His work as a figure painter can be likened to that of no other artist’s, 
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but he might be called the Corot of Portraiture, for he interprets people 
much as Corot interpreted nature. In his art he revealed woman as 
Heine has in his songs and Italian travel pictures; with less gayety, 
less sensuousness, perhaps, but with the same reverent and poetic under- 
standing. In looking upon the portrait of “ My Mother,” upon “The 
Piano,” which is a portrait of his sister and her child, one recalls 
Maeterlinck’s tributes to women—feels, with him, that “Theirs are 
still the divine emotions of the first days and the sources of their being 
lie, deeper far than ours, in all that was illimitable.” 

Since he has gone forth some champion makes a screaming an- 
nouncement of Whistler’s Americanism. I never thought of him as 
" belonging to any nation, nor did he himself seem to care to be one with 
any race. 

He used to say that he was a good deal of a Russian, something of 
an American, but more of a Gypsy, and unless that “acrid Asiatic 
mirth” of his, or that “audace du diable” which found its expression 
in his most famous epigrams, could be called American, there seems 
little savor of race about him. He was, like most great artists, a 
nomad, a world citizen. 

The fact that he chanced to be born in some special place had little 
to do with his personality. The artist is born an alien to his birthplace. 

In regard to the age in which he chanced to appear, one appraiser 
of him hath recently written,— 

“That Mr. Whistler was intellectually out of sympathy with his 
age did not altogether indicate a narrowness of mind.” 

Ah Cousin Butterfly! I can see you throw your head back and 
laugh at that! I can hear the despairing jeer, can see the twitching 
eyebrows, the gnarled teeth, and sad, sardonic mouth, and if you could 
drop your monocle down you would send it as a swift meteor to crush 
that stupid critic, who is willing to accede that you might have been a 
bit reasonable in being out of harmony with an age wherein real art 
has had little hearing—a busy, cruel, strenuous age, bound about by 
cables and telegraph wires, shrill with the whistles of factories, the 
whirr of machines, the squalid misery of sweat-shops, the grind and 
roar of an unbeautiful, money-getting world! 

But you, Cousin Butterfly, you rested your rainbow-tinted wings 
here a space to give us pause, to set us wondering if there are not things 
above and beyond the sordid ones. 

Perhaps, some day, when our world has time to look understand- 
ingly upon the work you have left behind, to see the full meaning of the 
true artist, to comprehend his patient sincerity, his unfailing fight for 
truth in art—then, perchance, you, Cousin Butterfly, may be rever- 
enced as one of the few worthy and reasonable artists in an inartistic 
and unbeautiful age! 





BLESSING THE TYPEWRITER 


By Eleanor Hallowell 
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S Leon Moore turned the blustering corner of the street his pulses 

A crinkled with surprise, for there in front of him, struggling 

with wind and rain, was Betty Evelyth, her head down, her 

skirts clutched a little too closely round her, and one shoulder sagging 
pitifully under the dragging weight of a clumsy wooden box. 

“Well, what have you there?” called the young man as he quickened 
his steps and snatched the box-handle out of the small gloved hand. 
“ Whew, what a load!” he exclaimed, trying to shift the weight and 
manage his umbrella at the same time, while the girl watched him with 
amused satisfaction, opening and shutting her cramped hand auto- 
matically. “I’m glad you happened along,” she acknowledged, “ it 
was getting a bit heavy.” 

“ Getting a bit heavy!’ scoffed the man wryly; then, with a sudden 
change of manner, he stopped peremptorily on the street and surveyed 
the girl from top to toe in a rather acrid manner. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,” he blurted out. “ What do you mean by going 
out a day like this with no umbrella or rubbers or rain-coat ?” 

The girl looked up into his angry eyes and laughed. “I couldn’t 
manage an umbrella very well with my skirts and the box,” she ex- 
plained, “and as to rubbers and raincoat,”—here her spirits balked a 
little, but took the leap bravely,—“as to rubbers and raincoat, my 
relatives would pay my doctor’s bills, but I have to buy my own rubbers 
and rain-coat—and I don’t always have the money.” 

“Oh,” grunted the man tersely, and started on again with the girl 
tagging close beside him in the grateful protection of his strength 
and his umbrella. At the first corner he hailed a shabby hack and, 
hurrying the girl into it, took a long-legged place beside her. 

“T’m going to take you straight home,” he announced, “and I 
hope you'll have sense enough to stay there.” 

The girl’s temper was not easily ruffled. She shook the rain out of 
the brim of her hat, and patted her curls, and curled up her feet on 
the mysterious box. “ All the comforts of home,” she mused inconse- 
quently as she took off her wet gloves and hung them domestically on 
an improvised clothes-line. 

The man began to laugh. “Home?” he chuckled; “ you’d make 
home out of an electric car. I believe you’d go to housekeeping with 
a newspaper and a chocolate cream. Where in thunder do you get your 
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instinct? Your father was a newspaper man and your mother was a 
newspaper man—yes, I meant to say newspaper man. That’s just what 
she was—the boys told me that’s just what she was. And you were bred 
in ink and blotting-paper, and come nosing round the office after odd 
jobs, and have a wee bit of table,—I can’t flatter it by calling it a desk, 
—where you sit and write about murder and fashions and things—oh, 
a wee, silly bit of a table, but it’s the only place in the whole blooming 
office that looks like home—a posie, a picture, a paii of gloves. Great 
Scott! even your waste-basket looks like home.” 

Half-teased, half-amused, and altogether conscious, the girl began 
to pluck at a half-wilted bunch of violets in her coat, and inadvertently 
to trim up the cracks and crevices of the hack with individual blossoms. 
The man watched her with suppressed amusement, until at last, driven 
by his silence, she reopened the conversation herself. 

“It’s funny,” she acknowledged, “how little it takes to make me 
happy. Now, I wouldn’t care a rap for a coach and four, but I just 
love old hacks. I could curl up in an old hack and ride forever and 
ever.” 

“With me?” said the man dryly. 

The faintest perceptible tinge of pertness flickered across the girl’s 
face. She shivered a little and gathered herself together with a shrug: 
Her mouth smiled, but her eyes were quite grave as she answered ner- 
vously, “ You crowd me.” 

“Crowd you?” the man exclaimed impatiently,—“crowd you? 
Why, I don’t even touch you, so how can I crowd you?” 

“But you do crowd me,” persisted the girl, laughing now at his 
intense seriousness; “ you’ve crowded me several times these last few 
months, and if you do it much more I shall run away.” 

“ What arrant nonsense!” said the man; “ what tommy-rot!” and, 
unconsciously running the dripping ferule of his umbrella into the 
side of his shoe, he kicked out his surprised foot and hit the wooden box 
under Betty’s feet. 

“ What in creation have you got in that box—a tea-set? or a ton of 
bricks ?” 

“T haven’t got either,” Betty expostulated. “ It’s just a magic box, a 
sort of Aladdin’s lamp; you tinkle it the right way, and you get any- 
thing in the world that you want. See,” and tugging the box up into 
her lap, she snapped open the cover and displayed with righteous pride 
a gleaming new typewriter. “It cost fifty dollars,” she added sadly— 
“just the price of the sweetest blue broadcloth suit down at Stearn’s.” 

“Tsn’t it funny,” mocked the man, “ how little it takes to make you 
happy—a fifty-dollar type-writer, a fifty-dollar blue suit, and a hack 
forever and ever at twelve dollars a day. Here, let’s see the little 
machine. Will it work? Take it out of the box and let’s try it.” 
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“No, n-o!” cried the girl ferociously, batting off his hand, “ you 
mustn’t touch it. It hasn’t been blessed yet. You mustn’t even touch 
it.” 

The man straightened up in amazement and stared at her, first with 
incredulity, and then with the amused tolerance which people always 
accord to a woman who is distractingly pretty and foolish at the same 
time. “ Blessing a typewriter!” he repeated slowly. “What in the 
dickens may that mean?” His eyes twinkled challengingly into hers. 

“Why, don’t you see,” she explained, “that this typewriter means 
everything in the world to me. It’s all my hopes of everything. I’ve 
spent every cent that I had in the bank on it, and it represents every 
asset I have on earth. I’ve stayed in the office and written about what 
you call ‘ murder and fashions’ just as long as I intend to, and now I’m 
going into business for myself. I’m going to stay at home in my attic 
like a lady, and write—verses, and—love-stories, and real—literary 
things. Of course, it’s a risk, but you’ve got to take risks. I want to 
live at home, peacefully. I’m tired of living like an endless chain. I 
want to live in chunks! So I’ve got my typewriter, and I want it to 
take care of me. And I’m going to bless it to-night. I’m going to have 
quite a ceremony. They bless sailor’s fishing-boats before the fleet starts 
out,—I’ve read about it in the papers; they have a regular service,— 
and they bless swords too before battle, and I’m going to have a blessing 
for my type-writer. I think it would be nice. I’m going to have it to- 
night, late, when things are sort of spooky and solemn.” 

“Will there be anyone there besides me?” quizzed the man with 
a nonchalant assurance that sent the girl into a burst of hysterical 
laughter. 

“ Why, you can’t come!” she shouted. “ It’s.a sacred ceremony just 
for me. And you’ve never been to see me anyway, and you can’t leap 
at once into such confidential. relations.” 

“T’d like to see a typewriter blessed,” the man mused with enticing 
seriousness. “I adore ceremonies. Of course, I don’t want to intrude, 
but I should think you might work me in as a high-priest. It doesn’t © 
seem to me as though the blessing would be quite legal without a high- 
priest. P-l-e-a-s-e let me come.” His voice was startlingly beseeching. 

Slowly the girl relented. “I wouldn’t mind your coming so much, 
but it’s a game, and if you couldn’t play my game, if you spoiled my 
game, I would hate you. You see, I care a great deal about it, and if 
you laughed,—laughed at me I mean, not with me,—it would be 
horrid.” 

Suddenly the driver rapped on the glass and shouted vociferously 
at them: “ This is 262. Ain’t you going to get out?” and the two young 
people left the carriage rather sheepishly and hurried up the steps of 
the house. 
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Ten minutes later Leon Moore was back at his editorial desk 
struggling half-heartedly over an article on city politics, while his 
thoughts and eyes wandered. incessantly to a bereft little table in one 
corner of the sanctum. 

Five hours later he stood again on Betty Evelyth’s doorstep and 
rang the bell with an ominous vigor. He had never rung that bell 
before, and there seemed to him something rather potential about this 
first act. As he stood with the knob in his hand and heard the rever- 
beration jangling through the house he experienced an uncanny feeling 
of having established connection with eternity. 

It seemed an eternity, anyway, before Betty opened the door and 
led him up a tortuous stairway like a mountain-goat path to her attic 
room. On the threshold she courtesied with mock grandeur and 
ushered him triumphantly into the glow and warmth and color of her 
home, and shut the door behind them. 

“Tt isn’t a real home,” she explained, “ because it doesn’t connect 
directly with a door-bell, but it has the other attributes—and I like it 
very much,” she added brightly. “Put your hat and coat on that 
little table where they can visit with mine, and make yourself comfy 
in the Morris chair—did you bring your pipe?—while I go on with 
the supper. Supper? Why, of course we're going to have supper. 
Look at the table. Doesn’t it look grand, with the typewriter for a 
centre-piece and four candles like a wake, and a lovely, rustly bottle of 
Maraschino. And: look at the chafing-dish. Jsn’t it shiny? The 
French peas are sizzling in it now. Can you smell them? And pretty 
soon you can begin to broil the steak over the open fire—but don’t you 
poke that fire, for it’s just cram-jam full of roast potatoes.” 

So Leon lolled back in his Morris chair, puffing contentedly over his 
pipe, and studied the girl and the room with intense delight. Well as 
he had known her during the past year, and well as he had imagined 
her, her room itself was a tremendous revelation. He was used to the 
dainty, impersonal quality of the society girls who entertain in their 
mothers’ drawing-rooms. He was used to the wealthy matrons who 
spread their personalities pretty thinly over an area of twenty rooms. 
He was used, most of all, to the people of his own tribe—the so-called 
“ Folding-Bed-oins :” eager, restive professional people, who travel alto- 
gether too fast and furiously to carry much domestic luggage, and so 
compress all the comforts of home into the tabular form of a single 
room. He was well used, indeed, to the crowded personality of the 
bachelor apartment, but he had never yet seen such concentrated self 
as was expressed in this room of Betty Evelyth’s, and he felt abashed 
and reverent before it, as men used to feel in story-books at the thresh- 


old of a woman’s bedroom. 
Sitting there in the Morris chair, puffing tobacco-smoke into Betty’s 
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treasure-house, he warmed with the realization of having been allowed 
to see a woman’s soul in negligee, and chilled with the sudden thought 
that some other man might have the same privilege. 

From his lazy seat by the open fire he could tell by a roving glance 
that the room was packed with personalities, that every object in it was 
there by special choice and preference. Pinned to a screen close beside 
him was a daringly beautiful nude that Betty’s reckless little hands 
had filched from some art magazine. Across the room his imagina- 
tion leaped to the tantalizing mystery of an open book nailed face- 
downward to the wall. Over the mantelpiece ran a reverently imper- 
tinent text, “‘ Fear the Lord,’ said the Clergyman, but my Soul re- 
sponded, ‘I am not afraid of God—He is a friend of mine,’ ” and in 
every corner of the room from floor to ceiling was the intangible evi- 
dence of a young nature that champed at its bit. 

Furtively, with his smiling eyes half closed, Leon sat and studied 
the room and the girl herself as she flitted about clinking dishes, and 
petting the fire, and humming some soft little song to herself. 

He knew that the flickering light of fire and candle was much too 
dim to suit his Boston mother. He knew that the snuggling sociability 
of his coat and hers on the little table was a trifle too cluttery to please 
his married sister. He knew, in fact, that the whole incident of the 
nine o’clock call, and the chafing-dish supper, and the typewriter joke, 
and the warm friendliness of the room, would have seemed a ques- 
tionable enjoyment to most of his relatives, but in spite of all this he 
settled down with a happy sigh, and loved it all with the yearning, 
irresponsible love of a tired man who has unexpectedly come home. 

Over in one corner a luxuriously pillowed couch tempted his tired 
body. Above his head a hanging Japanese fern cast a bosky, Garden- 
of-Eden reflection into the mirror beyond the supper-table. Here and 
there a flickering tongue of flame lapped at the edges of some gilt- 
trimmed picture and vitalized the dull green of the walls, while through 
it all the small teakettle on the hearth chuckled and crooned its silly 
little song of home that no man yet has ever put to words. 

Leon’s thoughts at last exploded. “ How do you go to work to 
make home?” he asked suddenly in a voice so earnest and trenchant 
that Betty stopped stock still with her hand on the closet door and 
stared at him, till between his puffs of smoke he explained his meaning. 

“T mean—how do you go to work? Now, I’ve got two rooms at 
the club, and a lot of stuff, and five times your income, but, some- 
how, it doesn’t feel like this,” and he designated the whole room with 
a sweeping gesture of his pipe that left a dainty trail of ashes on the 
Tug. . 
“Oh,” said Betty comprehendingly, crossing her bare arms behind 
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‘ner and leaning lazily against the door, “I see what you mean. Why, 
it’s very easy to make a home. All you’ve got to do is to love it.” 

“But how do you go to work to love it?” persisted the man. “I 
don’t give a darn about my room.” 

Betty’s eyes began to deepen dreamily. “A home,” she murmured, 
“is such a dear thing to make. Of course, in one room you can’t spread 
yourself very much, but you can at least have a symbol of everything 
you love in the world,” and her eyes wandered unconsciously to the 
roly-poly cast of a cherub that cooed as jovially in plaster as any 
cherub has ever cooed in flesh. Leon’s eyes followed hers a little less 
unconsciously. 

“You see,” she continued, bracing herself rather resolutely, “to 
make a real home you’ve simply got to have a family—live things you 
know—to come home to at night: live things that need you. Of course, 
I’d rather have a soft, black kitty than anything else in the world, 
but you can’t have kittys when you’re boarding, so I compromise on an 
open fire, a geranium plant—and a clock for my live things. None of 
them could live without me. And my family is very well, I thank you; 
my fire has a tremendous appetite, my plant drinks like a fish, and my 
clock is only temporarily run down. And as to country life,” she 
laughed, turning suddenly, “do you want to see my farm ?” and pulling 
open the closet door she chuckled delightedly over a neat red and yellow 
row of canned chicken and beef. “Those are my birds and beasts. 
Now, would you like to see my market garden?” and sinking down into 
a little, giggly heap, she pointed tragically to the lower shelf, where a 
long line of dusky potatoes were growing out cheerful vines and blos- 
soms towards the floor. “ Isn’t it awful to be so shiftless?” she gasped. 
“T bought those potatoes a long while ago to eat,—why, there must be 
a dozen of them,—and I put them there in my warm closet and forgot 
them, forgot all about them, and when I saw how pretty they’d grown,” 
—she ran her fingers lovingly through the crisp vines,—“ when I saw 
how pretty they’d grown—why, I just couldn’t bear to. kill and eat 
them.” 

The man put back his head and shouted. “ How old are you?” he 
exclaimed. 

The girl took him quite seriously. “Twenty-three,” she acknowl- - 
edged. “And I suppose I’ve been young long enough.’ 

The man laughed again—the easy, tolerant laugh of thirty-five. 
Then his mood changed, and he knocked his pipe viciously against the 
chair over and over again before he spoke. 

“ Are you perfectly happy living like this?” he asked finally, smil- 
ing down from his superior seat and years to the little, skirty, girlish 
heap by the closet door. 

The girl considered a moment, and then turned her brave, little, 
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lying face blandly up to his. “ Yes, perfectly happy,” she insisted, 
“except——” 

“ Except what?” said the man. 

The girl shook her shoulders like a terrier driven into a corner and 
balked a little, yet the man’s voice was just a trifle masterful. 

“ Except,” she hurried to get it over,— except it’s hard to have 
to be the man and woman both of your own life. You see, in the morn- 
ing the gentle side of me has to drop everything and hurry the gruff 
side off to work; and all day long the gruff side has to be just as gruff 
as possible so as to earn nice things to bring home to my gentle side 
at night; and I hate to have to be so many people at once; I’d like to 
be a woman all the time.” Her voice broke suspiciously. 

Leon straightened up and said “ Damn!” though for the life of him 
he could not have told just why he said “damn!” “Do you know 
of anything,” he probed, “that I could do to make you perfectly 
bappy ?” 

“ Yes,” said the girl in a flash, “ yes, broil the steak.” 

Leon broiled it,—as critically, as calmly, as unsentimentally as any 
chef in a boarding-house,—and the two sat down like two old newspaper 
men, at opposite ends of the table, and parried over food and life in 
general. 

Leon meant never again as long as he lived to make a personal 
remark to Betty Evelyth, but when the little feast was finished and 
cleared away, and their hands had met once or twice in the dishpan or 
over the other housework, his sternness began to thaw, and he watched 
the girl’s glowing color and dainty manner with at least friendly 
approval. 

When the last dish was stowed away in the last incongruous place, 
and the typewriter stood alone on the table with the four flickering 
candles and the tall, rustly bottle of Maraschino, a city clock chimed 
out the warning note of eleven, and Betty announced the hour for the 
ceremony. 

Out of the closet she brought two gorgeous Chinese robes—a great, 
green, manny one of rich brocade with fierce gold dragons, which she 
handed to Leon, and a smaller, womanish one of rose-colored satin 
and white chrysanthemums, which she slipped on sumptuously over her 
white shirt-waist and naked arms, and began pirouetting round the 
room, to the extreme delight of both Leon and herself. 

“My grandfather brought them from China,” she explained. “He 
won them in a raffle on shipboard. My grandmother thought they were 
wicked.and my mother thought they were silly, but I——”_ She snug- 
gled her chin suddenly down into the soft folds and gathered her 
shoulders together in an ecstatic little hug. 

Leon ran his fingers experimentally into the rich, green fabric 
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that lay across his knee, but he did not proffer further acquaintance 
with the robe. He was quite willing to give Betty the entire floor. 

“T love them,” she continued blissfully, “ because they are so warm 
and bright and sloozily, but I love them best because they come in pairs. 
They seem so cosey.” 

Leon’s backbone stiffened with a sense of outraged decency. He 
held the green robe out at full arm’s length. “Are you accustomed,” 
he asked stiffly, “to dress up all your men callers in things of this 
sort? It’s a novel entertainment, to say the least.” 

Betty’s eyes grew big with wonder. “ Oh, no,” she exclaimed, “ I’ve 
never let a man try on that green robe before—never !” 

“ Oh,” said Leon with almost explosive cheerfulness, “ you haven’t ?”” 
and he slipped his long arms through the silken sleeves and began to 
strut around a little bit himself. 

“ Pig-tail! Pig-tail! Pig-tail!” shouted Betty derisively, retreat- 
ing, nevertheless, before the amazing power of his skirted height and 
bulk. “If you'll wait a minute,” she teased from behind the Morris 
chair, “T’ll ravel out the afghan and make you a fine pigtail, but stop! 
stop!” she persisted, as Leon approached her ominously, “it’s time to 
begin the ceremony. Stop your fooling and please help me.” 

So, taking hold of the Flemish oak settle, they dragged it up to the 
table and sat down silkily and lusciously before the typewriter and 
gazed across the flickering, yellow candles into the warm, sparkling re- 
flection in the old, gilt mirror. Leon drew a quick breath and threw 
back his head and laughed, but there was no mirth in his laugh, only 
satisfaction. 

Betty’s cheeks were carmine with excitement, her eyes like stars, 
and all the elfish beauty of her face intensified a thousand-fold by the 
flaming rose kimono and the glowing candles. 

“ First,” she said, rustling her little hands over the Marischino 
bottle,—“ first we must drink a toast to ‘happy days.’ I chose Maris- 
chino because it’s the most hopeful wine I know. It’s made out of the 
things you whisper to roses in gardens—at night. Yes, it is! Smell 
the moonlight and the secrets and the posies’—her nostrils flickered 
for an instant, and then she laughed. “Come, we must hurry.” Two 
flower-stemmed glasses clinked together in a tinkling kiss, and the 
phantom echo startled Leon like a blow. 

He stooped forward brusquely and snapped the tiny knot of twine 
that lashed the typewriter’s key-board in place, and, stretching out 
his long, lean fingers, clattered off the first trite phrase that came into 
his head—“ God bless our typewriter.” 

“ But it isn’t our typewriter,” pouted Betty. “It’s my typewriter.” 

“Oh,” Leon apologized, and, shifting the key-board, he spelt out 
with insolent precision, “God bless My typewriter,” emphasizing the 
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my with such an insistently personal glance that Betty’s color surged 
and ebbed like a storm at sea. 

“Here, you don’t know how to bless a typewriter,” she interrupted, 
elbowing his hands off the board. “ This is the way to do it,” and pains- 
takingly and laboriously, with two fingers, she ticked out: 

“Dear Typewriter, please bring me luck and fame and money. 
Please bring me everything I want in the world. Make all the editors 
crazy for my things. Please write me a hundred dollars a month. 
Please write me a very pretty raincoat and a silver-handled umbrella, 
and the blue broadcloth suit at Stearn’s, and a velvet hat, and a Minton 
china tea-set, and——” 

As she gasped for breath Leon snatched the key-board from her 
hands with a gruff “It’s my turn, now,” and, shielding his writing 
from her sight with his green, brocaded sleeves, he clattered on myste- 
riously. 

“ Now sign it,” he said at last, and the girl obeyed, though why she 
could not have told. She only knew that she did sign it, “ Betty 
Evelyth, October 3, 1903.” . 

Then the man ripped the paper out of the machine and handed it 
to her gravely. She took it with sparkling, expectant eyes and held 
it towards the light, and read aloud: 

“ Please bring me the blue broadcloth suit at Stearn’s, a velvet hat, 
a Minton tea-set—a white satin wedding gown—and Leon Moore for 
my husband.” 

“How dare you?” she screamed in a raging fury, and jumped to 
her feet, crumpling the paper in her hand like some fiery thing. 

But Leon only shrugged his soft, brocaded shoulders and laughed. 
Hedged in on every side by table and oaken settle and man, the girl 
stood trembling and cramped, like some tortured thing at bay. The 
look in her eyes was pitiful to see. 

With Leon’s first, inadvertent movement she turned on him like a 
wild-eat. “ You old C-h-t-n-a-m-a-n!” she gasped, and made a wild, 
childish leap for the back of the old settle, where Leon caught her 
in his soft, brocaded arms. 

But he held her with the iron muscles underneath his cotton shirt, 
and kissed away her tears with kisses that no Oriental ever dreamed of. 

“ God bless my typewriter,” he persisted, with the awful, grinding 
tenacity of his sex. 

A long, close, throbbing silence, and then, “God bless your type- 
writer,” she acquiesced with a muffled, sobbing whisper against his 
breast. 


$ 





WEE MACGREEGOR 


MRS. McOSTRICH GIVES A PARTY 


By F. Ff. Bell 
* 


«© ’VE news fur ye the nicht, John,” said Mrs. Robinson shortly 
| after the family had gathered at the tea-table one evening 
towards the end of the year. 

“‘ Weel, I hope it’s guid news, fur if it’s bad I’ll ha’e ma ham an’ 
eggs first,” returned her husband pleasantly. 

“ Oh, it’s no’ whit ye wud ca’ bad news.” 

“I ken whit it is,” exclaimed Macgregor, grinning. “It’s aboot 
Mistress McOstrich. She’s gaun to ha’e a pairty, an’ I’m gaun!” 

“ Haud yer tongue, laddie,” said his mother, slightly annoyed, “ an’ 
dinna speak wi’ yer mooth fu’ o’ breid.” 

“It’s no’ breid, Maw, it’s toast. I like Mistress McOstrich.” 

His father, checking a laugh, inquired the date of the party. 

“The morn’s nicht,” replied Mrs. Robinson. “I wis gaun to tell 
ye, John, that——” 

“It’s to be a hot supper, Paw, because Mistress McOstrich’s uncle’s 
deid,” Macgregor interrupted gleefully. 

“Tits, Macgreegor! can ye no’ haud yer tongue when I tell ye? 
An’ ye’re jist as bad, John, to lauch like that at his stupit sayin’s.” 

“Och, Lizzie, I canna help lauchin’. But gang on wi’ yer story, 
an’ Macgreegor’ll keep quate,” said John, shaking his head at his son 
in a mildly warning fashion. 

“ Weel,” said Lizzie, somewhat mollified, “I'll jist tell ye a’ aboot 
it. (Macgreegor, butter a piece breid fur yer wee sister.) Weel, as I 
wis sayin’, the pairty’s the morn’s nicht. Mistress McOstrich cam’ to 


me the day to tell me——” 


“ She got the len’ o’ wur bew vazes, Paw, an’ wur mauve tidy wi’ the 
9 


yella paurrit on it, an’ wur——’ 

“Whisht, man!” whispered John. “Never heed him, Lizzie,” he 
added to his wife. “Whit did Mistress McOstrich tell ye?” 

“ She tell’t me she had gotten near a hunner pound left her by her 
uncle in Americy. She hasna seen him fur thirty year——” 

“Her uncle’s deid, Paw.” 

The parents wisely ignored the interruption, and Mrs. Robinson 
continued : 

“ An’ she wis unco’ surprised at him mindin’ her, fur he didna 
approve o’ her mairryin’ Maister McOstrich. (Whit wis it ye wis 

887 
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wantin’, Jeannie, ma doo? Did Macgreegor no’ pit plenty butter on 
yer piece? Macgreegor, pit mair butter on yer wee sister’s piece, an’ 
dinna mak’ sic a noise drinkin’ yer tea!) But fur a’ that, she wis glad 
to get the money.” 

“Dod, ay!” said John. “I cud dae wi’ ’t masel’. But I thocht she 
micht be gettin’ vazes an’ tidies o’ her ain wi’ some o’ the siller.” 

“ Ah, but ye see, John, she hasna gotten the money yet, an’, furbye, 
she said she didna like to gang past her auld freens that had obleeged 
her mony a time afore.” 

“Deed, that’s yin wey o’ lukin’ at it,” her husband remarked, 
smiling. ’ 

“ Puir buddy, when I think o’ her man, I cudna grudge her ony- 
thin’. Fancy her man gaun aff to his bed i’ the kitchen every nicht 
afore nine o’clock, an’ her hearin’ him snorin’ a’ the time she’s ha’ein’ 
a pairty in the paurlour.” 

“ She sudna ha’e mairrit a baker. If Maister McOstrich has got to 
rise early, he maun gang to his bed early. But it’s a peety he’s sic a 
snorer. D’ye mind—ha! ha!—when Macgreegor thocht there wis a pig 
in Mistress McOstrich’s kitchen ?” 

“T’m no’ likely to furget that, John. I never wis mair affrontit in 
a’ ma born days. I’m shair I hope Macgreegor’ll behave hissel’ the 
morn’s nicht,” sighed Lizzie. “ An’ I’m feart he’ll be nane the better 
o’ the hot supper.” 

“T’ll no’ affront ye, Maw,” put in Macgregor, looking offended. 

“T’m shair he'll no’ affront ye,” said John, patting the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“Weel, weel, dearie,” said Lizzie to her son, “I jist hope ye’ll be 
carefu’ whit ye say, an’ carefu’ whit ye eat, an’ no’ be impiddent to yer 
Aunt Purdie.” 

“Ts ma Aunt Purdie to be at the pairty?” Macgregor inquired, his 
face clouding. 

“ Vera likely.” 

“T thocht Mistress McOstrich wudna be genteel enough fur Mistress 
Purdie,” John observed. 

“ We'll see,” returned his wife briefly, turning to replenish her little 
daughter’s mug with milk. 

“ Paw,” said Macgregor in a confidential whisper, “if Aunt Purdie’s 
at the pairty, you an’ me’ll no’ sit aside her. Eh?” 


Mrs. McOstrich’s little parlor was decorated in so lavish and varied 
a fashion by the numerous ornaments borrowed from her guests that 
the dinginess of its walls and the shabbiness of its furniture were hardly 
noticeable. But whatever anyone might feel about her method of ob- 
taining decorations, no one could deny that her hospitality was exceed- 
ingly generous. It was almost a craze of the elderly, childless woman 
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to give parties as frequently as she could scrape together sufficient cash 
for more or less light refreshments; and on this occasion, when money, 
or, at any rate, the prospect of it, was assured, she rejoiced in loading 
her table with good things, turning a deaf ear to her husband’s cry of 
“awfu’ wastry.” Moreover, she had purchased a black silk dress,—her 
dream of at least thirty years,—which, besides accentuating the spare- 
ness of her figure, was likely to gain her the envy of not a few of her 
acquaintances. Yet with what conscious pride did she receive her guests, 
trying to forget that half-an-hour earlier Mr. McOstrich had retired to 
rest without a word of admiration, and that he might begin to snore at 
any time! 

Mrs. Purdie was the last to arrive, as became one whose husband 
was a rising grocer, and she came-more with a view to impressing the 
more humble guests with her importance than with any intention of 
making herself agreeable. It was quite a shock to her to find another 
silk dress in the parlor. She greeted the Robinsons in the patronizing 
way which always irritated John and Lizzie into saying very plain things 
and behaving in their most unaffected manner. 

“And how are you to-night, Macgregor?” she inquired, smiling 
sourly upon her nephew. 

“ Fine, thenk ye,” he returned, trying to edge away. 

“T didn’t think a little boy like you would have been allowed to sich 
a late party,” she observed so disagreeably that John, overhearing her, 
clinched his fist involuntarily. 

Macgregor, feeling the snub keenly, but unable to frame an effective 
retort, moved away to the chair where his father was seated. “ Paw,” 
he whispered, “ Aunt Purdie’s a—a——” 

“Whisht, ma mannie. Come an’ speak to Mistress Bowley, her that 
wis so kind to ye the last time ye wis here.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. McOstrich, assisted by Lizzie, was laying the hot 
dishes on the otherwise prepared table, and doing her best to look cheer- 
ful, in spite of the fact that her husband had, on her last visit to the 
kitchen, grunted the following encouraging remark: 

“You an’ yer pairties! Humph! Awa’ an’ tell the folk that’s come 
to eat ye oot the house that I canna get sleepin’ fur their gabblin’ 
tongues. You an’ yer pairties!” 

But presently the company was ranged round the table, and the 
hostess must have felt gratified by the appreciation bestowed upon her 
fare. Perhaps Mrs. Purdie’s countenance wore a rather supercilious 
expression when big Mr. Pumpherston polished his forehead with a 
large red handkerchief and presented his cup for a third supply of 
cocoa; or when John put his knife in his mouth; or when Macgregor 
went nearly black in the face over half a baked potato; or when poor 
Mrs. McCraw, from round the corner, who didn’t get a proper meal once 
a month, exclaimed with a gush of rapture, if not actual gratitude— 
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“ Mistress McOstrich, may I drap deid in twa meenits if I ever tastit 
a finer white puddin’ !” 

As a matter of fact, it did not matter in the least to anyone how 
Mrs. Purdie looked or what she thought, and she was much disgusted 
to find that no one about her seemed particularly anxious to listen to 
her stories concerning her grand friends and their doings. So, having 
failed to impress the company, she set about depressing one of its mem- 
bers, to wit, Macgregor, who, in spite of warning glances from his 
mother, had been enjoying himself very heartily. But with his aunt’s 
gaze upon him he became uncomfortable. 

“ Paw,” he whispered at last, “ whit’s she glowerin’ at me fur?” 

“Aw, never heed, ma mannie. Jist enjye yersel’,” advised his 
father in a low voice. : 

“T canna, Paw,” said the youngster dolefully. 

Just then Mr. Pumpherston, possibly under the genial influence of 
the cocoa, offered to show the company how to swallow a whole apple 
and recover the same intact from one’s elbow. While all eyes were 
turned on the conjurer it occurred to Macgregor to perform a little 
trick on his own account, and he accordingly transferred the tartlet, 
which he had been unable to enjoy under his aunt’s cold eye, from his 
plate to his pocket for future consumption. The main difference be- 
tween Mr. Pumpherston’s sleight of hand and Macgregor’s was that 
everybody saw through the former and nobody noticed the latter. In- 
deed, Macgregor himself audibly observed, “ He had the aipple in his 
haun’ a’ the time.” 

When the guests retired from the table, to allow of its being cleared 
by the hostess and Lizzie, Macgregor made himself comfortable in the 
only easy-chair in the room, and shortly afterwards discovered that the 
juice of the tartlet was leaking into the pocket of his best jacket. He 
therefore stealthily removed the dainty, laid it flat, to prevent further 
leakage, behind him on the chair, and prepared to accept any further 
entertainment which might be offered. 

Mr. Pumpherston was the first to oblige. As soon as Mrs. McOs- 
trich returned from depositing her last load of dishes in the kitchen— 
where she was saluted with the question, “ Are thae gabblin’ eediots no’ 
awa’ yet?”—Mr. Pumpherston, by general request, consented to sing 
the old song, “ A guid New Year to yin an’ a’.” 

He prefaced the song with a brief observation. “It’s no’ jist exac’ly 
the New Year yet, but it’s gey near it. Some o’ us here’ll maybe no’ 
leeve to see it, but we maun hope fur the best. . . . Doh, me, soh, doh, 
soh, me, doh,” he hummed. “Na, that’s ower high. I'll ha’e to try 
anither key.” ; 

“ Fe’s a lang time catchin’ his key the nicht,” explained his wife, 
“but yinst he catches it he’ll sing fur a year.” 
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Mr. Pumpherston always had a difficulty in getting the key suited 
to his thin, piping voice, and Mrs. Pumpherston always offered some 
little explanation. 

At the conclusion of the song Macgregor remarked to his father, 
under cover of the general applause,— 

“Thon man’s a daft yin.” 

Then Mrs. McOstrich announced that Mr. Blaikie, who happened 
to be seated close to Macgregor, would oblige the company with a reci- 
tation, whereupon Macgregor beamed expectantly. 

“The Uncle—A Mystery,’” began Mr. Blaikie, a youngish man 
who had not previously enjoyed Mrs. McOstrich’s hospitality, but who 
was a distant relative from the country. 

“T ken it fine,” exclaimed Macgregor. “Gran’paw Purdie whiles 
recites it.” 

“Sh! Sh!” said several of the guests, and Mrs. Purdie took it upon 
herself to say, “ Behave yersel’!”—much to the annoyance of Lizzie, 
who was puzzling as to how she could say the same thing without attract- 
ing too much notice to her impulsive boy. 

“<¢The Uncle—A Mystery,’” repeated Mr. Blaikie, smiling good- 
humoredly on the youngster, and at once winning his respect. “‘I had 
an uncle once, a man of-——’ ” 

Here the reciter paused, listening. 

Some of the guests listened also, others began to talk hurriedly about 
nothing in particular. Macgregor leaned from his chair, and in an 
audible whisper said to Mr. Blaikie: 

“Never heed it. It’s no’ a grumphy. It’s jist Maister McOs- 
trich—— 

Several people could not refrain from sniggering, whereat Mac- 
gregor looked distressed. What had he said? What had he done? He 
grew miserably red. 

“It’s a’ richt, dearie,” said kindly Mrs. McOstrich. “Dinna fash 
yersel’. We're a’ freens here.” 

But Aunt Purdie rose from her seat beside Mrs. Robinson and strode 
across the room to her nephew. “ Ye best gang an’ sit aside yer mither,” 
she said unkindly, forgetting her new mode of speech, “ an’ no’ affront 
us ony mair.” 

Macgregor looked helplessly at his father. But the latter signed 
him to obey. The youngster saw that his mother was not regarding him 
so angrily as he expected she would,—Lizzie could not bear her sister- 


- in-law to interfere with her son,—so he left the easy-chair, which his 


aunt immediately occupied, and went over to his mother, with whom he 
sat quietly until the recitation was ended. 

Then he whispered, “ Maw, I want to gang hame noo.” 

“Hame?” said Lizzie, surprised. 

“Ay. I—I’m wearit.” 
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“ But Maister Pumpherston’s gaun to sing anither sang.” 

“T’m no’ heedin’. I want to gang hame. Tak’ me hame, Maw.” 

“T doot ye’ve ett ower mony guid things the nicht, dearie.” 

“Naw. I jist want to gang hame.” 

Lizzie beckoned her man to her and told him Macgregor’s desire. 

“ Weel,” said John, “if the wean wants to gang, he maun gang. 
But Mistress Purdie wis sayin’ she had a cab comin’ fur-her, an’ she 
wud gi’e us a hurl hame—no’ that I’m heedin’ aboot it.” 

“Nor me either,” said Lizzie promptly. “She can display her ~ 
riches to ither folk, but I’m fur nane o’ them.” 

“Maybe Macgreegor wud like a hurl.” 

“Naw. I want to gang hame noo, Paw,” whispered the boy in 
alarm. aoe 

And presently they went, and Mrs. McOstrich, coming to the door 
with them, asked Macgregor for a kiss, and he put his arms round her 
neck and gave it heartily, for she had dealt gently with him. 

On reaching home the neighbor who had been looking after wee 
Jeannie informed Lizzie that the child had been rather restless, and 
Lizzie hastened to her daughter to find, happily, nothing to alarm her. 

“Whit gaed wrang wi’ ye, Macgreegor?” inquired John, when the 
twain were alone together. 

“ Aw, naethin’.” 

“ But are ye feelin’ no’ weel, ma mannie?” 

“Naw; I’m fine, Paw. But I—I wis feart fur Aunt Purdie.” 

“ Hoots, ye needna be feart fur her! Whit wey wis ye feart?” 

“ I—I left ma—ma tert on the chair, an’ she sat on it, Paw.” 

“Yer tert? On the chair? I dinna see——”. . 

Macgregor explained more fully. “ An’ I’ve lost ma tert,” he ended. 

“ Aw, Macgreegor, Macgreego, Macgreegor!” cried John, half-suf- 
focated with suppressed laughter. “ An’ ye-lost yer teri, cid ye? Puir 
laddie! Here’s‘a penny to buy anither. An’—an’ get aff yer claes, an’ 
gang quick to yer bed. I’m gaun ootbye fur a wee.” 

His wife was surprised to meet him hurrying from the house. 
“ Whaur are ye gaun, John, at this time o’ nicht?” 

“ Aw, I’m gaun oot to ha’e a—a—a guid big lauch. I'll tell ye a’ 
aboot it when I come back in aboot five meenits. But dinna be hard on 
Macgreegor, dearie. Jist dinna say onythin’ to him aboot the pairty till 
I come back. Dod, I maun gang, or I’ll explode!” 

“T wunner whit that laddie o’ mines has been tellin’ John?” said 
Lizzie to herself as she went to hasten Macgregor to bed. ‘“ Maybe I 
best wait an’ see. Onywey, I’m no’ gaun to ha’e Mistress Purdie 
sayin’———” 

“Maw,” cried Macgregor as she entered the kitchen, “I’m wearit. 
Can I say ma prayers noo?” 
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A SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


HE winter day dragged drearily 
In icy pallidness away 
Before we flung our hawsers free, 
And dropped adown the Bay. 


Then twilight swooped; the shore grew blind, 
Save where the sunset’s gusty pink 

Stained the embattled clouds behind 
The hills of Navesink. 


Soon Barnegat flashed out its fire 
As we the purple ridges clomb ; 
Five-Fathom Bank its white desire 
Flashed o’er the fields of foam. 


And ere the dawn broke vermeil-bright 
O’er beryl league on weltering league, 

Shimmered across the void of night 
The star of Assateague. 


We dreamed we saw the twin capes pass 
Through shredded fog that worketh dole, 
And caught round stormy Hatteras 
The long Atlantic roll. 


Afar from Lookout and from Fear 
We faced and cleft the flying flaw ; 

Tall Tybee’s tower we left a-rear, 
And lonely Ossabaw. 


Then on a morning blithe and bland 

The land,—the longed-for land !—and, ah, 
Above the tawny dunes of sand 

The palms of Florida! 


The palms, the sunshine, and the breath 
Of flowers, the sky without a stain ; 

And after Winter’s dearth and death, 
Summer and life again! 
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ABOUT JESSICA WINNOCK 


By Baroness von Hutten 


Author of ‘‘ Miss Carmichael’s Conscience,’ ‘‘Marr'd in Making,” ‘‘ My Lady 
of the Beeches,”’ etc. 


ad VENICE, May 30. 
Y DEAR SUSAN: The waters of affliction have rushed over 
M me; my hair is grayer than usual, with the ashes of tribula- 
tion. Sanderson says that my temper is ‘ijjus’ (she naturally 
told this to the usual communicative third person, not to me), and my 
left foot is so bad with gout that I can hardly put it to the ground. 

I trust that you are amiably wondering what the dickens is the 
matter with Theodosia? For Theodosia proposes to tell you, and it is 
rather a long story. 

Do you remember my brother Ralph?—the good-looking one with 
the dimples? He went, you may remember, to the dogs early in the 
’70’s, and incidentally to America. 

About six years ago he died,—in Arizona or Texas, I forget which, 
—and a person named Babbs wrote me about it, informing me that he 
had left a daughter named Jessica,—of all names in the world !—who 
was at school in St. Paul or St. Louis. Mr. Babbs added that my 
brother had left all of his money to his daughter and his compliments 
and regards to me. 

As I had never known Ralph to have more than a pound or two at 
a time in his life, I felt quite satisfied with my share of his fortune, and 
after writing a polite note to my niece, expressing a hope that she 
would study hard and say her prayers regularly, I promptly forgot all 
about her, being at the time much occupied, as you may remember, 
with keeping Julia away from Bobby Sanslesous, a task requiring all 
my attention. 

Dear Julia being at last safely married to dear Richman, and that 
limb, Carry Brathwayte, also disposed of, I came abroad last month, 
as you know, for rest and repose of mind. 

I came here to Venice, engaged very comfortable rooms at Danieli’s, 
hired a gondola warranted to be flawless and flealess, and prepared to 
enjoy myself. A weck ago yesterday the blow fell. 

I was just getting out of my gondola with the help of my pet 
waiter, who is devoted to me, when a girl in a very pink frock came 


rushing at me and nearly knocked me down. 
oe 
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It was my niece, Miss Jessica Winnock, if you please, and she has, 
as she informed me with pleasant promptness, come to live with me! 

My dear Susan, I give you my word she is the stage American of 
twenty years ago! Thank God, she has Ralph’s voice, but she has an 
accent that positively annoys even Diddums, who growls every time she 
speaks ! 

She is nineteen, tall, thin, with amazingly small feet, a waist as big 
as my wrist,—or your ankle—how are your poor dear ankles?—a mop 
of curly red hair, worn 4 la diable, the Winnock nose, and handsome 
blue eyes that have a terrific way of looking through and through 
people. 

Her clothes are frightful, though she assures me they were made in 
the Rue de la Paix, and her manner, that of a very young school-boy 
out on a holiday, chills me to the bone. 

_ And this lady has come to live with me! 

She seems affectionate enough: kisses me, reads aloud to me when 
I don’t want her to, and is objectionably sociable. 

Americans have travelled so much of late. years, and have been so 
much in England, that some of them are really delightful and have 
very little twang to speak of. And as a rule, they dress beautifully. 
Why the Lord in His wisdom has seen fit to afflict me with this typi- 
cally awful one He only knows. 

Her plans are all cut and dried. I am to travel with her all summer, 
then we are to go to the Riviera (I hate the Riviera), and then I am 
to present her, before we go down to Gruddle. She proposes to live at 
Gruddle for the present, at least, so you may have the pleasure of meet- 
ing her. In a word, I am adopted, in forma, as an acting-mother, 
subject to much discipline, but to be amply rewarded for good be- 
havior! Yesterday, when we came home from a long gondola-ride, 
she rushed over to the piazza and bought me a most beautiful gold 
chain studded with rubies, that I do not in the least want, but which 
I have on at this moment, as she wishes me to wear it. Did I tell you 
that she is worth nearly two million dollars? Here she comes, so I 
will stop. What am I to do? Do you happen to know Bobby Sansle- 
sous’s address? For once in my life I should be glad to see that shame- 
less youth. 


Write to me soon. Your afflicted friend, 
THEODOSIA MOoyLe. 


Venice, June 11. 
" My pear Susan: I knew you would laugh at my woes—comfort- 
able, fat old woman under your own vine and fig-tree! Wait until 
Minnie’s two- girls are grown and you have to “tote” them about! 
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“Tote” is a word meaning carry, or convey. My niece has taught it 
to me. 

The last few days have been somewhat better, for guess who has 
turned up? Jim Chester. He has been in Honolulu chasing butterflies 
for ten years. He is the same old Jim. I like a man who likes tea, and 
Jim takes three cups every afternoon. He and I sit and gossip while 
Jessica flirts with young Brentwood, Scrood’s son. Did I tell you that 
he is here? He came about a week ago, and he and my niece are in- 
separable. Ever see him? He’s a nice, clean-looking boy, with a red 
neck and the Scrood eyelids. Jessica goes out alone with him and 
treats him like a brother—with a difference—because, it appears, they 
crossed together when she came on her quest for—me. 

She called him “a sweet fellow” at first, but she has stopped that. 
She is very quick-witted, and, though she never appears to notice 
things, profits, I have observed, by example. She has also an appalling 
sense of duty. It is, she thinks, her duty to look after me in a way 
that annoys me excessively, but I do not like to hurt her by telling 
her so, and she also thinks it her duty to investigate all sorts of things. 
She amuses Jim Chester and me hugely. 

Fancy a girl of nineteen coming all the way from St. Louis—it was 
St. Louis—to Venice, via England, absolutely alone! Jim loves to 
make her tell her adventures, and then discusses them with her, his 
long, brown face perfectly grave. She came from Dover to Paris at 
night with “a very nice Frenchman.” They had a meal of some kind 
at Calais together, and then he lent her his coat for a pillow! It was 
so nice not to be alone, she said, and Jim and I nearly burst. Just 
think of it, Susan! Think of it—but, by the way, don’t mention it. 
It looks so queer, written, but it sounded perfectly natural when she 
told it! 

. . . dune 13. Brentwood has proposed. I know he has, and Jim 
thinks so too, though she insists that he hasn’t! It happened last night. 
I never was so surprised in my life, but Jim said he knew it was 
coming. It will be a great match for her, of course, though she is 
very unlike the ideal Duchess. I wonder what Scrood will say? He’s 
a horrid old man, but they are frightfully poor, I believe. 

I can’t make out whether she’s in love with him or not. Jim thinks 
not, but, then, he doesn’t know everything. She and Jim are out now; 
they have gone to the Cathedral to hear the music, but will be in soon. 
She may confide in Jim. He has a little way with him, though he is 
nearly as old as I am. I think I’ll seize this unusual opportunity and 
take forty winks. It is very warm here, and I have gained seven pounds. 

Seven-thirty p.m. My dear, she did tell Jim all about it! He told 
me while she was dressing. Brentwood has asked her and she’s con- 
sidering! Jim advised her to accept, but she says she’s in no particular 
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hurry. She thinks Brentwood may be after her money. She is very 
knowing, in a way. They are all out in the gondola, but I stayed to 
finish this. So sorry Lorna Doone has been having fits again. My 


love to Fanny. Yours, etc., 
T. M. 


VENICE, June 17. 

My peak Susan: Scrood is here! He’s evidently come to inspect 
the potential Duchess! He came quite unexpectedly. Even “ Brenty,” 
as my niece calls him, was surprised. “My dear Lady Moyle,—great 
pleasure to see you again. My God, the way you keep your beauty is 
surprising!” You know his horrid old manner! 

Jim has a delightful time baiting him, and Jessica is enjoying it 
all immensely. Jessica is improving. Sanderson does her hair very 
sweetly—in the English way, with a bun and a fringe. Very be- 
coming. She is amusingly calm with the Duke, doesn’t appear to have 
the least idea why the old wretch has left his usual haunts at this time 
of the year to come to Venice, and, though polite, distinctly neglects 
his Disgrace, who seems to enjoy her very much. 

Jim thinks the Duke would like to marry her himself, but he says 
he should vehemently discourage her in doing that—not that she seems 
to entertain the idea! 

“Brenty” is very devoted. I like him, though he’s rather dull, like 
his mother’s people. Yesterday he told me that he had asked Miss 
Winnock to marry him and that she was reflecting. 

It appears that she will not be on my hands very long, after all. 
They, the Duke and Jessica, are on the next balcony now. They are—— 
The Duke has asked her to marry him! I heard it! My dear, he told 
her that Brentwood is miserly and wants her money! Now, really, 
isn’t he a nasty old thing! 

She refused him and came in. When she saw me she—winked! I 
sent for Jim and told him, and he was delighted. I’ve asked him to 
come to Gruddle as soon as Jessica lets me go home. He is most 
amusing and such company for me. Diddums fell into the Grand 
Canal yesterday and was nearly drowned. He had to be scrubbed with 
violet soap afterwards, he smelt so. The canals are really too nasty. 
We are to be here until the last of next month. Jessica wants to go to 


the Lakes then. Yours, aff., 
THEODOSIA MOYLE. 


June 21. 


Deak Susan: The Duke has gone. It is a great relief to me, for 
my right foot was very bad, he annoyed me so. Jim thinks Jessica is 
going to accept Brentwood, and I’m sure I hope so. For one thing, 
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they'd live at Brentbury, and that’s within driving distance of Gruddle. 
One reason why I think she is going to accept him is that she is treating 
him very badly just now. Refuses to go out with him, never talks to 
him, and insists on Jim’s taking her about in his place. It’s rather 
hard on poor Jim, who is lazy and likes to sit still, but he says he 
doesn’t mind: it’s fun to hear her speculating about Brentwood. 
“ Brenty” stays and talks to me. I wish he wouldn’t. No news. San- 
derson fell down stairs and skinned her nose the other day and is 
simply fiendish in consequence, but that’s hardly interesting to you! 


Why don’t you write to me, you indolent old creature? 
T. M 


June 28. 


Dear Susan: Of course I’m fond of her! Why in the name of 
Heaven shouldn’t I be fond of my own brother’s child? Am I a 
pelican, or whatever the creature is that kills its own young? Jessica 
is a delightful girl, very original and unlike English girls, but she is 
—well, you just wait till you see her! 

Jim Chester is devoted to her, and you know that his taste is good. 
He said yesterday that he wished she was his daughter. No news. I 
just write to tell you what a foolish old thing you are to be surprised 


at my being fond of Jessica! 
T. M. 


June 30. 


Drak Susan: Thanks for the papers and the picture of Lorna 
Doone. I don’t care for cats, as you know, but she really is an amusing 
beast. Diddums sends her his love and wishes he could bite a piece 
out of her. Dogs are very intelligent. 

It is extremely warm to-day, so I didn’t go to the Lido with the 
others. We go on to the Tyrol to-morrow. Jim and Brentwood go with 
us. Jim says he would die of curiosity about the courtship if he left us. 

As I sit writing I can see the sunset on the water. 1t is most beau- 
tiful, and makes one think of one’s latter end. How is dear Dr. Rex- 
ford? And are the restorations on the church quite finished? 

Here comes our gondola, the good old Union Jack floating in the 
breeze. (To be quite accurate, there is no breeze!) I can see Jessica’s 
hair glinting. 

Midnight. My dear, just a word: Jim and Jessica are engaged! 
Jim Chester and Jessica! When I saw that Brentwood was not in the 
gondola I “smelt a rat” (suspecting something), and a few minutes 
later they came in, those two, and told me. I must confess that they 
had the grace to look ashamed of themselves. 

Jim says he had no idea that he was in love with her until that 
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afternoon, but I think that is a lie. Jessica says that she has been in 
love with him from the first and frantically jealous of me/ Imagine 
anyone being jealous of me! 

They are absurdly happy. Jim says they'll live at Mallow, which 
would be charming, but they won’t do it unless Mrs. Chester happens 
to prefer it to Byng, his other place! 

Sanderson has cried herself to a pulp,—her usual way of celebrating 
an engagement in the family,—and I have talked and written myself 
blind, .so good-night! Your aff., 

T. M. 

P. S.—Jim is only forty, after all! 


$ 


ISRAEL IN RUSSIA 
BY FELIX N. GERSON 


‘‘Speak thou the word, if thou Words cannotutter, stamps thee down— 
canst speak ; The scapegoat of eternal time 
The word the bitter moment needs, In sunlit field or cruel town— 
Ere all too pale the stricken cheek— For thee the panther of mankind 
Rouse thee from golden dreams, and be # With thirst for blood grows deaf and 
Valiant to right long misery ! blind. 


As within me calls and pleads: For gloomed in rayless night the crime 


‘¢ By many ways thy brethren come 
From out the wondrous, troubled past, 

Dull-eyed with unshed tears and dumb, 
Each woe more cruel than the last. 

To-morrow’s fear they almost seek, 

Speak thou their word, if thou canst 


speak |’? 


For thee the savage teeth gleam white ; 
For thee the streets incarnadine ; 

Thy babes are strangled in thy sight, 
The lips grow cold that once knew thine ; 

And all the pent-up misery 

Of anguished ages falls on thee. 


Give then the harp, and let me sound On thee, who in that distant day 
The chord that to men’s ears may bring © Was named God’s messenger on earth, 
Thy plaint who totters to the ground To speak His word and point the way 
Pallid and wan for suffering. Of righteousness and human worth. 
If thy great grief it would reveal, Must Sinai’s thunder once again 
Strong be the harp, with strings of steel. Reveal His will to sons of men? 


In His own time, in His own way, 
God’s truths will wake the souls of men, 
And all the grief of yesterday 
May hold a new requital then. 
Yet in my day the unleashed word 
Shall in my verse of men be heard ! 





IN THE PRIVATE CAR 


By George Hyde Preston 


$ 


HE west-bound Overland was standing still on the plains. The 
T sun beat down and the hot wind sifted the dust through every 
crevice. 

The girl, who was the sole occupant of the private car at the end 
of the train, looked forlornly out of the window and drummed on the 
pane with impatient fingers. 

“ What are we stopping for?” she exclaimed. “There is not a house 
in sight nor a thing stirring except this nasty dust.” And she looked 
disapprovingly at a grimy little hand. “It’s one of those everlasting 
hot boxes, of course,” she added, and her eyes strayed listlessly across 
the barren country and then became intent on a cloud of dust that was 
moving towards the train. 

She took up a pair of field-glasses, put them to her eyes, and gave 
an eager cry. “They are cowboys! It’s a race! One is way ahead! 
How splendidly he rides! He’s coming this way! Oh, I could love a 
man who rides like that!” 

And she dropped the glasses and clapped her hands. 

The foremost man was rapidly nearing the train, and the girl 
watched him breathlessly. Then-came a sharp whistle from the engine 
and the train began moving. 

The girl ran to the end of the car and out on to the platform in 
her eagerness to see the finish. 

As the train gathered headway the foremost horseman swerved in his 
course and made straight for her car, and when the rear platform came 
abreast his racing horse he made a sudden daring spring from the saddle 
to the step. 

The crowd of horsemen behind shouted and waved at the train. 

The man lay on the step for a moment, panting heavily, then he 
looked up at the girl with triumphing eyes. 

“T made it, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” she answered, her face pink with excitement. “It was 
splendid,—the way you rode. I thought it was a race. I didn’t know 
you were trying to catch the train. Your friends got left, didn’t they?” 

“Yes, they did,” he replied, looking back at the waving group with 
a grim smile under his mustache. 

“The train is slowing down!” exclaimed the girl. “TI believe it is 


going to wait for them.” 
350 
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The man started and swore under his breath. 
“ Are there many passengers in this car?” he demanded. 
* “T am the only one at present. It is a private car.” 

“ Please come in here,” said he, drawing her through the door and 
closing it. Then he faced her and looked straight into her eyes. 

“Those men are not my friends,” he said shortly. “They didn’t 
want to catch the train. They wanted to catch me. They are a sheriff’s 
posse. If I’m caught, it’s all day with me.” 

The girl breathed quickly. The train had almost stopped. 

“T’ve been wild enough, God knows, but I didn’t do this thing. 
I can’t prove it, though, and I’ll swing if they catch me. I must make 
a fight for it. Go into the next car, please. Quick! I don’t want you 
killed too.” 

The girl looked at him. 

“T’d like to help you,” she said. ‘“ I—believe you.” 

“Thank you for that. But it’s no use,” he added, a humorous light 
coming into his eyes as he looked at her. “ Women can’t serve on juries 
in Montana.” 

The car was standing dead still now and they could hear the beat 
of hoofs. 

“Quick! Go!” he cried, pushing her forward. 

“No!” she exclaimed. “Step into that state-room and lock the 
door! I have a plan. Let the fight come last, if it must come. If it 
does, Ill get out of harm’s way. Oh, please go! The men are here!” 

He seized her hands and his eyes blazed into hers. ‘‘ Whether you 
save me or not, God bless your pluck! Good-by!” and he impulsively 
stooped and kissed her, and was gone into the state-room. 

And when, a moment later, the Sheriff and his posse entered the car 
they were faced by a young woman with pink cheeks but composed 
manner. 

_ Gentlemen, this is a private car. The passenger cars are forward.” 

“Sorry to disturb you, Ma’am,” said the Sheriff, glancing quickly 
around, “but we want the man who jumped aboard this car. Where 
is he?” 

“TJ told him this was a private car and he went on through,” 
answered the girl coolly. 

“ Jim, you stay here,” snapped the Sheriff. “The rest of you come 
on. Sorry to disturb you, Ma’am, but I have to leave a man in charge 
here while we search the train. This is mighty particular business I’m 
on, and I can’t risk no slip up.” 

The train was a long one and it was some time before the Sheriff 
came back. When he did he looked the girl straight in the eye. “ We 
didn’t find the man,” said he. 

“ He must have stepped off the train, then,” she answered. 
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“No, Ma’am! This train is surrounded,” he retorted. “ What's 
in them rooms? We'll have to search this car.” 

The girl laughed easily. “This is absurd. What interest could I 
have in concealing your man?” 

“Beg pardon, Ma’am. I don’t suspicion you, but he must have 
stepped into one of them rooms without your seeing him.” 

“ Impossible!” she answered. 

“ Well, we'll have to search them, anyway.” 

“ This is insolence, sir!” cried the girl. “This car does not belong 
to the train. It is the private car of the vice-president of this road. 
Those are his private rooms. I am his daughter. I forbid you to search 
them !” 

The Sheriff’s jaw squared. 

“T don’t care nothing about your vice-presidents. I respect a lady, 
Ma’am, but you are interfering with an officer of the law. Stand aside, 
Ma’am. Jim, open that door!” 

As Jim stepped forward the door was opened a crack, and a smooth, 
drawling voice inquired,— 

“ Helen, what is all this noise about ?” 

“ Who is that man?” demanded the Sheriff. 

“That man? That man is—my husband,” said the girl in a clear, 
cool voice. “I thought you were asleep, Jack,” she called.- 

“T’m not, though, but I am only about half-dressed,” drawled the 
voice. “Now, what is this row about?” And the door opened part 
way, and just within the room stood a young man clad in faultless shirt 
and trousers, his upper lip clean shaven, and the rest of his face thickly 
covered with lather. He peered out near-sightedly at the group through 
his gold-rimmed eye-glasses and repeated languidly, “ Now, what is all 
this row about ?” 

The girl flashed a look at him. 

“Oh Jack!” she began excitedly, “this is the Sheriff. He is after a 
man, and he says he is hiding in this car,—in papa’s car,—and he wants 
to search papa’s rooms and I won’t let him. That’s all.” 

“That’s all right, Helen,” drawled the young man. “ Let him see 
the rooms. He is perfectly right, and, besides, he is the Sheriff and 
you can’t stop him, anyway.” 

“T think it is a shame, Jack, but, if you say so, Johnson can show 
him through,” she answered, turning to a darky who had come in and 
stood looking on in open-eyed astonishment. 

“Yes, let-—Johnson show him through. And if you are satisfied, 
gentlemen, that your man isn’t in here with me, I'll close the door and 
finish dressing.” 

“ All right, sir,” laughed the Sheriff, glancing into the room. “ Very 
sorry to have to disturb you and your wife.” 

The young man glanced at the girl as he closed the door. 
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She gasped and turned pink. 

He did not open the door again until the search was over and the 
train under way. Then he came out. “I’ve finished dressing,” he 
announced calmly. 

The girl looked at him, her cheeks flushing and her eyes demanding 
his excuse. 

“Please forgive me,” he stammered. “I thought it was all up with 
me. I never expected to see you again. I thought it. was good-by 
forever—and you were so plucky. And besides,” he added, with a 
flash of reckless fun in his eyes, “it isn’t unusual for a husband to kiss 
his wife.” 

Her face turned scarlet. 

“Oh! why couldn’t I think of some other lie than that!” she 
stammered helplessly. “I might have said brother, or cousin, or any- 
thing but that,” and she covered her burning face with her hands. 

He took a quick step to her side. t 

“You did it because you knew it was the surest way to fool them. 
You did it because you have the quickest wit and the pluckiest heart in 
the whole world! ‘Your father, the vice-president, might not approve 
of your helping a cowboy out of a scrape, but he-——” 

“ The vice-president is not my father,” she interrupted. 

“ But you told the Sheriff you were the vice-president’s daughter.” 

“T know I did, but that was another—lie. I thought if I said so 
they would not dare to search the rooms.” 

“Tlas he a daughter?” 

“No, only a son.” 

“Then you——” he began. 

“T am his wife’s companion. They are to meet the car at Billings 
to-night.” 

“ Are these the son’s clothes that I have on?” 

“No. They belong to the secretary. The son lives away out here 
somewhere.” And she waved vaguely across the country. “He had 
some trouble with his father and left home, saying he would never come 
back till his father asked him to—and they are both obstinate.” 

The man started and clinched his hands nervously. “ Yes, I have 
heard of such cases,” said he quietly. 

“T wish he would come home, though,” went on the girl wistfully. 
“His mother is a dear old lady, and she misses him and wants him. 
He ought to be ashamed of himself!” she added hotly. Then she 
laughed. “She is such a dear old lady. I am a distant relative,—did 
I tell you?—and she is very fond of me and often talks to me about 
her son, and tells me, if he would only come back, what a good wife I 
would make for him, because I am so quiet and domestic. If she 


could only see me to-day!” And her eyes danced. 
VoL. LXXIII,—12 
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“ Have you ever met the son?” 
“No, it all happened several years ago, before I went to live with 
her.” 

* But—er—perhaps you would not love him.” 

“ His mother says I could not help it. But I don’t know about that,” 
smiled the girl, looking at her watch. “ Why, it is two o’clock!” she 
exclaimed. “I hope you will stay to lunch,” she laughed. 

“Thank you, I will. I haven’t had anything to eat since yesterday 
morning.” ; 

“Oh, I ought to have thought! Why didn’t you tell me? I’m so 
sorry! Will you please touch the button?” And when the darky came 
in she said, “ Johnson, have lunch right away. Have lots of lunch, 
Johnson! I’m awfully hungry! And—er—Johnson—my—husband 
got on at that station away back there, you know, early this morning. 
You remember, don’t you? Someone on the train—some Sheriff— 
might ask you, you know.” 

“ Yes, Miss, yes, Miss, I sure remembers whatever you say,” replied 
the darky, nodding gravely. 

“ And now, Johnson, hurry lunch as fast as ever you can.” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

As they were finishing lunch the young man looked across the table 
at the girl with troubled eyes. 

“T’m afraid I have got you into an awful scrape,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” she answered lightly. “Johnson is devoted to me, 
and he will say nothing. You'll get off somewhere this side of Bil- 
lings, and I’ll invent some story about the loss of the secretary’s clothes, 
—you’ll have to wear them, you know,—and there you are! Oh, what 
a lot of fibs I’ve told to-day!” She sighed contritely. 

“T shall always remember this day—and you,” said he unsteadily 
“How can I ever repay you, or even begin to thank you? I shall 
probably never see you again, but before I go you'll tell me your name, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m Marian Lee. And yours? It must be something wild 
and daring,” she laughed. 

He hesitated. “ Please let me be ‘ Jack,’ as you christened me. I 
can’t tell you my name. Not because I am ashamed of it or have dis- 
honored it, but because you—because I can’t.” 

In their eager talk they did not notice that the train had stopped at 
a station, and did not hear the car door open. 

“ Well, Miss Lee,” called a cheery voice, “I found we had time to 
come this far on the east-bound to meet the car, and—what !” 

“Oh Mr. Blaker!” gasped Miss Lee. “I—I——” 

“Oh Will! Oh my son, my son!” cried another voice, and his 
mother was clinging to Miss Lee’s cowboy with trembling arms. “ You 
have come back to us. Say you have!” 
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The young man held his mother to his breast for a long moment. 
Then he looked at his father and his face hardened. 

“T didn’t expect, sir, to meet——” he began. Then he felt Miss 
Lee’s hand on his arm. 

“You asked me a minute ago how you could repay me,” she said in a 
low voice. “ Pay me now—I demand it. Oh, please do, Mr.—‘ Jack!’ ” 

“ Will—my son—don’t break my heart,” whispered his mother. 

He faced around. “Father, I have come home. I have been a 
fool.” 

“So have I, my boy, and so we'll say no more about it,” and he 
walked down to the end of the car and looked out of the door for a 
moment. Then he came back. 

“Look here, you two,” he demanded, with his hand on his son’s 
shoulder, “ where did you meet? What have you been up to? What’s 
this I hear about your repaying Miss Lee, Will?” 

“T’ll tell you, sir,” and he did. 

“?Pon my soul!” sputtered the old gentleman. “ You’ve got me 
into a pretty mess between you. This story will go all over the road. 
Everybody knows I have no daughter, to say nothing of a married one. 
And the Sheriff will find out he has been fooled, and begin sending 
telegrams down the line to arrest you, young man. It’s a pretty kettle 
of fish. Now, what are you going to do about it?” he demanded in 
puzzled despair. 

“ Tt’s all my fault,” stammered Miss Lee. “I didn’t know how to— 
to lie—properly.” 

“ Your fault, indeed !” cried Mrs. Blaker, with her arms around her. 
“ You’re the bravest, sweetest girl in all the world!” 

“T’ll do anything I can to straighten things out, sir,” sighed Miss 
Lee. 

“You will?” cried the cowboy. And again the reckless fun came 
into his eyes—and something more. “So you shail! And I'll tell you 
how! And all the lies will come true besides! You said I was your 
husband—and I’m going to be. You said you were the vice-president’s 
daughter—and you will be—in law. And I love you—and——” 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Lee, “I—you—I can’t—I’ve only known you 
one day, and———” 

“Yes, only one day, Marian, but a big, long day. Long enough for 
you to save my life and bring me home and make me love you.” 

“ Oh Marian! then my wish would come true!” cried Mrs. Blaker. 

“You might as well give in, young woman,” put in Mr. Blaker. 
“‘ My son is the most obstinate boy alive.” 

“If you refuse, I’ll go back and give myself up to the sheriff!” 
declared the cowboy. 

“Oh! don’t do that—‘ Jack’,” faltered Miss Lee. 
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ON GALAOR COMARES, of the Spanish embassy at Washing- 
1) ‘ton, had a daughter, Madrina. Iler education was perfect 
for a young woman who was to make a stir in the cosmopolitan 
society of the capital. She had been taught all the modern languages, 
and just enough of the dead ones to have read and forgotten all but 
the sprightly tales of the Greek and Roman poets. She had been 
“finished” by a leisurely trip over the Continent and to London and 
the North African coast, where she had kept her big eyes open a little 
wider than was necessary—especially during the evenings she spent at 
Powers’s, in Cairo. But if you knew Madrina, you wouldn’t be sur- 
prised. Those blue Egyptian nights with the fascinating young Eng- 
lishmen—each of whom could have written a wonderful autobiography, 
the kind that read like romances,—and the mysteriously beautiful 
women with bare shoulders, who seemed to exist only for their even- 
ings, and the whole atmosphere of soft music and shaded lights and 
spicy gossip, made a great impression upon the impressionable Sefiorita 
Madrina Comares. And the very perfection of her education lay in 
this, that it left her with all her national Castilian spirit and emotion 
and all her individuality untouched. It simply provided her with a 
means of communicating her fascinating personality to a Frenchman 
or to an American, like you or myself. Madrina was a raving beauty, 
and she knew it. But it did her no harm: it only taught her how to 
make the most of her charms—to turn her big black eyes upon you in 
a way that somehow made you keenly aware how very red her lips were. 
Madrina was a great success. To all the fascination of her personal 
beauty she added just that touch of romance and mystery you always 
find in the women of the Southlands: an infinite power of loving, but 
not the humdrum domesticated love of a German hausfrauchen—rather — 
the unbounded longing for forbidden fruit, a restless, reckless passion 
such as nerves men to deeds of daring. Madrina was as thoroughly 
Spanish as Carmen. 
Her début in Washington society had been a triumph. She could 
have told her girl-friends of three rejected offers during the first win- 
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ter scason; but she didn’t have any really intimate girl-friends, she 
lived for the men. She would have caused an Anglo-Saxon father con- 
siderable uncasiness, and he would have placed her in the hands of a 
husband with the utmost dispatch, shifting the responsibility of her 
career to other shoulders. But Don Galaor Comares was a Spaniard, 
and saw nothing extraordinary in his daughter’s behavior: you must re- 
member that all his female ancestors since the Moorish invasion had 
shot the same glances over their fans—that was how they had become 
Comares. 

Twice Madrina had been exhibited to New York. The first occasion 
was a dinner-dance, given by a certain ex-Senator who had met Don 
Galaor while at Washington, and the second was a personal affair of 
Madrina’s. She had made such a hit at the ex-Senator’s that Mrs. 
Trumper invited her all the way up to pour tea at one of her famous 
Mercredis. Madrina came, but she was miserable. There weren’t 
many men, and those that were worth looking at stared at her in a 
half-frightened way that was most ludicrous. Americans, anyway, she 
found crustily stiff and ceremonious—much more painfully punctilious 
and uneasy with women than Europeans. 

All in all, the man in the whole world in whom she was most in- 
terested was a Frenchman. Etienne le Gaux was an attaché at his 
embassy in Washington. Ile hadn’t much of a taste for politics. The 
pomp and prestige had attracted him: the little routine work involved 
was distinctly distasteful. But in these days of influence his appoint- 
ment seemed natural enough. Ile was a handsome chap, of excellent 
family, with very polished manners and a suave tongue, and he had 
done several things while at the Université—made a translation of the 
Petrarch sonnets to Laura and brought out a very promising and com- 
promising sect of contes. Paris society indignantly recognized itself in 
the storics, and thought a foreign embassy a decidedly safer distance 
for Etienne le Gaux. The young man accepted the post good-naturedly: 
this novel method of social banishment had its fascination for him. 
It is flattering to a man to regard him dangerous. 

For two wecks before she met him Madrina had flirted desperately 
with Etienne. And when she heard his story, she simply couldn’t wait 
to be presented. If this had not chanced, at a dinner at the French 
embassy, they would certainly have spoken without the formality. They 
became inseparables from that night and, flinging appearances to the 
winds, Iet tongues wag on. They were rumored engaged twice before 

the winter was out: Etienne’s was one of the three proposals she had 
had. But, strangely enough, or, rather, naturally enough for Madrina, 
she did not accept him—not right off. That would have been alto- 
gether too commonplace. Etienne was only twenty-five and looked 
twenty. Madrina insisted upon calling him her “child,” and acted 
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most unceremoniously—scandalously, the matrons and jealous girls 
called it. 

He wooed her in rather a renaissance fashion—if fashions in the 
oldest preoccupation in the world may be said to change. He held her 
delicate olive hand and patted it with his slim fingers, and she stroked 
his hair after the manner of a Juliet. The first time he proposed he 
did it in quite a conventional fashion, kneeling beside her. But the 
second time he added a touch, dropping his face on her knees. And 
this time he came near winning the day: it was very hard for her to 
say no as she ran her fingers through his hair. And she said it very 
gently, as though to encourage him to try again. They were together 
continually in public also. They drove, and often he borrowed the 
French Minister's Panhard from the garage to take her for a spin. 

At last, when the heat of spring settled down upon the capital, 
and the long avenues were getting very dusty, and the white buildings 
were very trying in the sun, they had to bid each other good-by for 
the summer. Etienne was going back to Paris for a month or two, just 
to see how they were getting on without him there, and incidentally to 
offer to the French publishers a little collection of vers-de-société, 
which he had tenderly inscribed to “1a plus gracieuse et la plus cruelle 
Espagnole hors de l’Espagne.” And the first poem was a virelay called 
“Madrina.” He had read the manuscript to her several times, and 
her eyes snapped and danced with pleasure; she had even suggested an 
emendation here and there—as when he compared her tresses to the 
raven, she thought the night-wind infinitely softer and more suggestive. 
The whole compliment pleased her intensely. 

Their parting was characteristic. She insisted upon his conceal- 
ing himself in the house that night, and after everyone had retired 
she stole down in a soft wrapper and a pair of Turkish slippers and 
sat up the night to gray dawn with him. He was crouched at her feet 
on a tiger-skin, and his head lay in her lap. She was stroking his 
hair, as usual. About three she tried hard to fall asleep, as though 
by accident, but the excitement of the situation was too great for that. 
She had tastefully disarranged her hair before coming down and just 
touched the corners of her eyes with a charcoal pencil. It was very 
effective, but quite unnecessary,-since Etienne was in earnest when he. 
sobbed his regret at parting, even for the summer. And the little 
quiver in her voice was natural when she whispered, “ Hush, child, 
hush,” in that maternal tone of superior wisdom which she always 
assumed towards him—though she did find occasion to notice that 
her finger-tips never looked daintier than when lost in the tangle of 
his black hair and the old-fashioned emerald-and-diamond marquise 
had never been more lustrous. Most people would agree that Madrina 
was a fool. 
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Don Galaor took his family West for the summer. Madrina pouted 
and frowned. Indians and cowboys and soldiers at an army-post 
couldn’t be the least bit interesting to her: they wouldn’t even have 
bright uniforms—nothing but dusty boots and dull blue flannels. And 
the Western cities she had always heard were frightfully provincial, 
nothing but more or less pretentious imitations of the East. The 
prospect almost drove her to distraction. But Don Galaor was firm 
when once he had made up his mind. This was his chief claim to 
_ statesmanship. So West the Comares went. 

At one of those very army-posts she had so dreaded Madrina met 
her fate. Captain William Ruffin was a soldier through and through. 
He had risen from the ranks in the regular army, and now held his 
commission in the Twenty-third Cavalry. He was thirty-five, straight 
as an arrow, bronzed and weather-beaten. He was handsome in an ex- 
- ceedingly manly fashion,-and from the first Madrina thought she 
rather liked the uneven droop of the ends of his sandy mustache— 
there was something careless, almost heroic, about it. And when she 
heard how he got that big scar under his right cheek-bone, rescuing an 
Indian girl from a pack of infuriated cavalrymen of his own company 
when they had wiped out a whole village of troublesome Arapahoes, 
she opened her eyes wide. 

But the most potent fact that ; goes to explain this fancy of the un- 
explainable Madrina was that Captain Ruffin was her master. For the 
first time in her life she met a man who treated her like a woman and 
not a doll, and she felt the flattering responsibility. Something more 
was expected of her than just to look pretty and roll her Spanish eyes 
and show her even teeth; she was spoken to like a sensible human 
being. At first she thought it was just the novelty that appealed to 
her; but then, when the novelty wore off, the Captain seemed just as 
fascinating as ever—more so. She could not understand herself. Here 
was a man who did not prink and trim to meet her, who crossed his 
muddied boots in her presence, who spoke to her politely and yet with 
a certain soldierly brevity and simplicity; and here was Madrina 
Comares in love with him. She watched him break unsaddled ponies, 
wicked, scrubby, bony things, which the Indians brought in from time 

-to time to sell for a dollar or two; she watched him handle his horse 
superbly on parade and in manceuvres; and she thought of him at 
night, when she was falling asleep in that severe little room they had 
turned into a boudoir for her at the squatty hotel where the Comares 
were stopping in Albuquerque. 

It never occurred to her as odd that her father should choose to 
remain so long in this out-of-the-way spot. She knew he made frequent 
trips with an elder brother of the Captain, a parvenu of fabulous 
wealth, to some mine or other several miles out of the town. She did 
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not have time to wonder, she was thinking of the Captain. And when 
the Captain bluffly asked her to be his wife, one evening, and she 
promised, trembling with emotion, she did not dream that Don Galaor 
knew what was in the wind, and had even said a word to Jacob Ruffin, 
the Captain’s brother, whom she vaguely remembered having once seen 
at the embassy in Washington. If she had, it is quite probable she 
would have hesitated to yield to her heart’s prompting. She expected 
—and rather anticipated—a scene when she told her father; and, prob- 
ably not to disappoint her, Don Galaor arched his brows and puffed 
his cheeks in silence for a few moments before he kissed her on the 
forehead and said simply, “If it is your wish, my daughter.” The 
wedding was arranged for October, in New York, out of respect to the 
Captain’s family and especially to Mr. Jacob Ruffin, who had built 
there on a very ostentatious scale. 

When Etienne le Gaux returned to the embassy, about the first, he 
found in the mail that had accumulated during the last two weeks, 
since he had ordered it to be held and not forwarded, many pink and 
blue and scented notes in the bold, scrawly, angular hand affected by 
women of fashion. When he recognized the tiny, carefully shaped let- 
ters of Madrina’s Continental style he covered the envelope with kisses 
and then impatiently tore it open. It was quite a formal little note, 
a friendly announcement of her engagement to the Captain, with a 
deftly expressed hope that he would be at the wedding—“ for the sake 
of old times.” This reference to “old times” was the only departure 
from the formality of the missive, and somehow it was Etienne’s only 
shred of solace. She remembered their “old times” then, at least. It 
was something. She had not forgotten. He had not presumed to 
write during the summer: he had only sent her a copy of the “ Madrina 
verses,” with a dedication on the fly-leaf. It had awaited her return 
to the embassy, and, lying before her as she wrote this little note, had 
prompted her phrase about: “old times.” In that same batch of mail 
he found the stereotyped engraved wedding-invitation—Sefiorita Ma- 
drina Comares to Captain William Henry Ruffin, at Sherry’s, on 
twenty-second October, at six. He changed his mind half-a-dozen 
times, with his moods, before he finally wrote an acceptance. Ie 
thought it would be the strongest thing; and, after all, there was a 
bit of romance in going to her wedding that pleased him. Perhaps he 
would even get an opportunity of saying just a word to her and 
squeezing her hand the way he used to in what she had called “old 
times.” It would be exquisite. 

The ceremony was over. It had been a gorgeous affair. All official 
and social Washington was there, and the Ruffins’ moneyed friends 
and Madrina’s aristocratic acquaintance. Military and diplomatic 
costumes were everywhere. The Ambassador from the Court of St. 
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James and the Chinese Minister provoked semi-official comment from 
the representatives of the Czar and the Kaiser, which was duly chron- 
icled on the first pages of all the morning papers. It was an inter- 
national affair in every sense of the word. At dinner the throng was 
most effectively seated. Madame Siardet dropped her fan three times, 
just to give Sir Anthony Barn-Iloppet a chance to grope for it at her 
feet, and incidentally to whisper something in her ear. Captain Ruffin 
followed his bride from table to table to hear toasts in every tongue 
under the sun. It seemed to be perfectly by chance that she stood next 
to Etienne le Gaux at the last table. A little slip of cardboard, the 
corner of a menu, was pressed into her hand. She contrived to read 
the five words and an interrogation-point: “Meet me outside now? 
Etienne.” Ler eyes met his and she nodded just.gs her husband was 
holding out to her a glass of wine to drink the oast She had, of 
course, barely sipped the others, this one she drained to the bottom. 
And as they were trying to slip out of the dining-room unseen, to 
change for their honeymoon, she stopped for just a moment before she 
left her husband’s arm. She didn’t say a word, but she seemed to be 
trembling, and after she had disappeared the Captain stooped and 
picked up a little triangle of cardboard from the floor. Ile strode off, 
and his brow was knitting, as though he found difficulty in deciphering 
the five French words scrawled across it. 

When he was out of sight the bride returned from her dressing- 
room. She had not touched her costume, only the veil had been flung 
back across her shoulders. And there was Etienne waiting for her: 
he had just excused himself from his table for a moment. Their eyes 
met, but neither spoke a word. Then she beckoned him to follow, and 
led the way into a little pink antechamber on the Fifth Avenue side. 
There was a tiny satin sofa and two frail gilt chairs behind the por- 
tiéres. Instinctively, she sat on the sofa and looked at the tips of 
her bridal slippers. He was standing against the portiére, motionless 
and white, splendid in his faultless evening dress; and for the first 
time she noticed a red satin ribbon across his shirt-front and a me- 
dallion pendant. At length, when she raised her face, it bore a 
smile, an uncomfortable, changing half-smile that tried to look im- 
pertinent—a very pathetic imitation of her smile of “old times.” 
Without warning, he dropped on his knees before her and buried his 
face in her lap and sobbed piteously: 

“Madrina! Madrina! How could you?” 

Tler fingers found their way back into his glossy hair, just as in 
“old times,” only now a solitaire added its lustre to the emerald-and- 
diamond marquise and the rest. He did not stop sobbing. She feared 
someone was coming and whispered,— 

“ Hush, child, hush!” 
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But he went on: 

“ Madrina! I never dreamed of this. You know how I always loved 
you—how I love you at this very moment!” 

“ Hush, child, hush!” she whispered. And there was just the least 
trace of a quiver in her breath. 

“You’ve ruined me!—How could you!—All summer, in far-away 
France, I’ve been thinking of you, thinking of those dancing black eyes 
of yours, of those tresses I once called ‘raven’ and you insisted upon 
likening to the night-wind, thinking of that night of my departure 
last spring. I thought it must really mean something when a woman 
sits up the night to dawn with a man who’s going away. But, alas, it’s 
been even more like that Pinero play than we imagined. And how 
fondly I built castles all summer in your own Spain, or wherever your 
whim should saat alight. For I hoped—fool that I was!—that 
some day you would sink softly into these arms which are burning for 
you, and sigh so deliciously and hold up those red lips for the kiss that 
should seal our fate!” 

He stopped for a moment, exhausted, and sobbed convulsively on 
her knees. “ Poor child,” she murmured. “TI didn’t think you really 
cared—so very much.” 

And then he heaped reproaches upon her fearlessly, and the next 
moment blessed her hysterically. He let his ready imagination run 
away with him, and this led him on and on with Madrina. She was 
bending low over him, and trembling, and stroking his hair feverishly. 
Her lips were twitching and dangerously near kissing. And as his 
imagination rushed from vain might-have-beens to a hotter, madder 
plan, she showed signs of wavering. Women generally let themselves 
go—with him. 

“ Think, think, Madrina, what our life might have been—together !” 
And now he looked up and flung an arm around her slender shoulders, 
crushing the veil of tulle ruthlessly. “No! No! Not that! If you 
had but the courage, even now, Madrina 2 

“ Hush, child, hush!” she protested, fainter and fainter, as though 
she wanted to hear more of the music of his dream. 

“See, this medallion—they decorated me at home. They’re just 
beginning to appreciate me. They would have given me something 
worth while in France if I had stayed. But I came back to you. I 
could hardly wait for those four miserable months to crawl by, and the 
time to come when we should be together once more—you and I. And 
see what I’ve ceme back for! See what I’ve come back for!” But 
here it was the pure luxury of pathos that was speaking, his artistic 
sense. For those four months in Paris had hardly “ crawled ;” indeed, 
they had been so fast that Paris society, far from detaining him, had 
shown a distinct relief when his official duties called him off, back to 
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America. And yet he wasn’t consciously lying. The whole situation 
with Madrina was “ exquisite”’—that’s all, and he was a poet. “If— 
if only you had the courage, the strength, Madrina, this very minute 
we’ CRE 

“No. Hush, child! It’s you that are weak. I’m strong. I’m 
fighting, God knows!” And she dropped her face upon his head. A 
tear fell from her eye and trickled down his cheek. He felt it. He 
took her in both his arms and strained her fiercely to his bosom. 

“Come! Come, Madrina, we'll fly together! I can keep you safe. 
Ill use my passport, and we'll get passage on some unknown ship to a 
port no one has ever heard of before. Anywhere, we can be happy any- 
where—together, Madrina, you and I!—Come!” 

He was just beginning to realize the nature of the proposal he was 
making. The situation was “ exquisite ;” but it had been too much for 
his better sense. He saw how wrong he was: that she was actually the 
stronger, and that his courage was madness. And he wondered how it 
would all come out, for he could feel her wavering between duty and 
inclination in his very arms. She was taking him seriously. 

She dropped her elbows upon his shoulders and laid her burning 
cheek against his. “ What would you do with me, child? I’ve always 
been a luxurious little bird. I love a downy nest.—But I love you 
better!’ she cried, with a sudden burst. “I love you better! Wait 
here.” 

She pressed a kiss on his lips and released herself from his embrace. 
She rose quickly, and the fiery Spanish smile broke through her tears. 

“Have you thought, Madrina?” he began to stammer, clambering 
to his feet. 

“Thought of nothing!” she whispered, looking over her shoulder 
at the portiéres, “ excepting that you love me and I love you!” 

“ But this is madness—madness! We're dreaming,” he managed to 
falter, coming little by little to his sober senses. 

“Madness? Yes, it is madness. Ah, how sweet it is to be mad, 
like this! Wait here for me—I am yours!” 

“But we shall be seen,” he suggested. 

Nothing seemed to daunt her. “TI’ll not stop to change. They are 
all busy eating—at my wedding!” And she laughed hysterically at the 
thought. “All but he. He will be waiting. And so will you. And I 
will come to you.” And with a sudden burst of inspiration she added, 
“T’ll get somebody else’s wraps and leave off this thing.” She tore 
away the veil of tulle and threw it under the sofa. “ And nobody will 
see us slip out, like mice—you and I. I sha’n’t be long, child. Wait 
here.” And she was gone. 

Etienne hurried to the coat-room, dazed. He fumbled for his 
check, and threw a dollar-bill on the tray with it. He could hardly 
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disengage himself from the assiduous wisp-broom of the hat-man. 
Madrina was waiting for him at the door. She had wound her white 
satin train around and around her, and over all had thrown some- 
body’s sable and ermine cloak—she had used a friend’s name with the 
maid in attendance, and, besides, she was the bride. Over her head 
she had thrown a dense black mantilla, and as she wrapped it across her 
face, so only her brilliant eyes peeped out, Etienne could not help re- 
marking how beautiful, how truly Spanish, she was. It seemed an 
age till the elevator responded. And when they were on the sidewalk 
he fully realized for the first time that he hadn’t the least idea what to 
do with her. He waved his cane at a cab. It was pelting, and he must 
at least get her out of the rain. As he sprang in after her he shouted 
to the driver, “ Ilolland House.” He had taken a room there for the 
night. 

A few moments later the Captain came along the hall. He wore a 
light gray travelling-suit. When he had awaited Madrina in vain 
for a while, he shook his head and looked at the little triangle of card- 
board in his hand. Then he simply sent for a discreet friend, a young 
cavalry officer in his own regiment, and whispered : 

“T want you to find out where a certain M. Etienne le Gaux, of the 
French embassy, is stopping. That’s all.” Not even Don Galaor knew. 

All the way down Fifth Avenue to Thirticth Street Etienne was 
looking out of the cab-window at the torrent, as it swept in sheets past 
the electric lights, in miserable silence. ITe was now painfully aware of 
his folly, and he wondered and wondered how it was all coming out. 
He should have known better; he was distinctly ashamed of himself 
for giving way to this extent to the luxury of his artistic sense. But 
how was he to have known, how could anyone have dreamed, that a 
sane woman would take him quite so seriously, and that she would go 
as far as this—any woman but Madrina? That was precisely it, the 
woman was Madrina. And all the time he stared out of the cab- 
window she was patting his hand nervously, and Icaning against his 
cheek, and sobbing and laughing hysterically, and muttering something 
about “the Captain’—she had never quite consented to call him 
“Billy,” as he had urged. One moment it was fear, the next defiance, 
the next only passion for the man at her side, and then cold terror of 
the Captain. Curiously enough, she did not seem to notice Etienne’s 
change of attitude. Tis one concern was to dispose of her somehow, 
and he thought the least he could do, meanwhile, was to give up his 
room to her. For this reason too he wouldn’t register her at all: he 
jumped out of the cab and half-dragged Madrina, in all her wet finery, 
into the Thirtieth-Street entrance and to the elevator. At last he 
fumbled the key in the room-door and pushed her in; then he followed 
and closed the door. 
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When they were alone she threw her arms around his neck again 
and whispered tearfully: “ You’ll take care of me, won’t you, child? 
See, see how I’m all alone—for your sake!” He began to pity her now, 
she was such a poor, little, bedraggled, rain-soaked bride, as she stood 
there in the middle of that square hotel-room. It was a parlor; the 
bedchamber was just adjoining. “I am here, Madrina,” was all he 
had the heart to say. IIe saw her teeth chattering. The furs were 
dripping wet, but she hadn’t the animation or the courage to throw 
them off—she was used to being assisted. He noticed this and helped 
her. Then he lighted the gas-logs and drew a deep chair right up in 
front of the cheery blaze. When he looked around he saw Madrina 
deliberately rummaging his suit-case, which stood in the next room. 
Then she kicked her tiny satin wedding slippers, sadly discolored by 
the rain, under the bed and slipped comfortably into the pair she had 
found in his bag. After this daring little act, which both felt was 
strangely symbolical, she smiled more easily and dropped deep into the 
armchair before the fire. 

But Etienne was only the more uncomfortable. She complained 
that she felt “so cold!” as she drew her laces and frills above her 
shapely ankles and stretched out her feet, in his slippers, almost into 
the very flames. Pity for the poor little creature once more got the 
better of him. He hunted for his flask and poured her a finger of 
cognac. She drank it greedily. Surely he need not leave her yet, it 
was barely nine o’clock. He dropped into a chair at the window over- 
looking the Avenue and shut up like a clam. He wanted to think— 
how he could possibly explain, when the time came, this temporary 
ménage with a runaway bride, which he couldn’t in the least explain 
even to himself. He didn’t want to listen as she began to thaw out a 
little and the torrent of her hysterics revived. She was a most un- 
reasonable young woman to have taken him seriously. She persisted 
in asking unanswerable rhetorical questions: 

“What shall we do now, child?—What shall we do now? Go 
home ?—I haven’t a home any more. You must make a little nest for 
me, child, in some secluded bough, where there won’t be many ques- 
tionings. Eh, child? Poor child! You’ve got your Madrina now; 
what will you do with her?” She never mentioned her husband once 
in her musing. 

He preserved a stolid silence, not attempting to answer her, look- 
ing always down into the street. Suddenly she noticed his attitude 
with a start, and worked slowly up from her maudlin self-pity to out- 
and-out anger. She would have loved to swear—at something, at any- 
thing, at anybody, at Etienne. There he sat by the window, like a 
mummy, while she was eating her heart out in misery! Why didn’t 
he open his head? Oh, this was too exasperating! To have eloped from 
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a husband during the wedding, before the honeymoon, for a heartless 
coward, after all! 

He listened to the abuse patiently, resignedly. If this were only 
the worst that he might expect! She raved on and on. He rose and 
began to pace the floor foolishly. As her tongue became sharper and 
sharper, he only walked the faster in silence. But he was getting 
pretty near the end of his patience. In sheer distraction he unfastened 
an old flintlock pistol from its plush mounting on the wall and brand- 
ished it a bit to relieve his feelings. He was too much of a gentleman 
to answer a woman back, no matter how unreasonable she was. He only 
played with his pistol, and dropped back into his seat at the window. 
It was still teeming. A soused cab drove up to the entrance under the 
electric lights. A man alighted hurriedly and ran up the steps. 
Etienne’s hand tightened on the pistol. He turned to Madrina and 
addressed. her. : 

“What would you do if your husband were to come for you?” 

“T’d throw myself into his arms and beg him to take me away!” 
she cried vehemently. 

He muttered something to himself, very much like: “Encore! 
Keep it up just a little longer!” 

“But he won’t! He won’t look at me again! My family will have 
nothing to do with me! I’m ruined !” 

“Encore!” he muttered under his breath again. And as he heard 
a measured footfall in the hall, he said to her in quite a tantalizing 
tone, “I wonder whether he will come?” 

She burst out in such a torrent of vindictive emotion that she did 
not hear the footstep halt just outside the door. “He won’t come! He 
won’t! Oh, if only he would! You—brute!” 

As the door was flung open from without Etienne sprang to his 
feet and faced it. There was a very good counterfeit of anger on his 
face. Everything was going as he wished. The Captain’s powerful 
form stood in the threshold. 

“ Put up that horse-pistol,” he commanded in a restrained military 
tone. He turned to his bride: “ Madrina, what does this mean?” And 
then his voice softened: “ What have I done?” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” she sobbed. “/’ve done! I don’t love 
you!” she cried. 

“ That’s a lie, Madrina!” came from Etienne, quick as a flash; and 
he turned to the Captain: “ Pardon me, sir, your wife is lying.” 

“Don’t believe him! Don’t believe him, Captain! I don’t love 
you!” she shrieked. But she had thrown herself into his arms, and 
now pointed at Etienne frantically: “ He loves me! He begged me to 
run away with him, here! Oh, I hate him!” 

“That’s true,” interjected Etienne heroically. 
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“Oh, no, no! I love him!” she cried, and buried her face in the 
Captain’s bosom in inarticulate hysterics. 

The soldier turned to the little Frenchman quite calmly. His agita- 
tion was betrayed only by a slight upward intonation and a break in 
his voice. “Am I to have any explanation, or are you both mad?” 

Etienne saw the Captath was rational. There would be no call for 
his intended coup: the truth would go farthest. And so he said simply: 

“ Captain Ruffin, you do not know your wife as well as I do. And 
yet I made the mistake of indulging in a little sentiment—‘ old times’ 
and all that. And this is what it has led to—hysterics. I was a fool. 
That’s all. I had meant to lie to you, to tell you that I forced her to 
come with me. But there is no need. I think you will understand when 
you really know Madrina.” He flung the old flint-lock on a chair. 

The Captain looked down at the little woman sobbing on his breast. 
Then he caught a glimpse of Etienne’s slippers on her feet and shook 
his head. There was just the faintest trace of a smile on his lips as 
he extended his hand to the other man. “TI believe you,” he said. 

Without another word he led Madrina downstairs and packed her 
into his cab. “ Manhattan Hotel,” he called to the driver. And all - 
that was left Etienne was a pair of rain-stained bridal slippers and a 
recollection. 

She followed the Captain into the brilliantly lighted hotel-office, 
and stood behind him meekly in her wedding dress and the stolen sable 
and ermine wrap. Only she tried hard to hide Etienne’s slippers from 
the rapacious glances of a few men who were lounging about smoking. 
She waited patiently while he added—“ and wife” to the entry of his 
own name he had made earlier in the day. 

In their room she flung herself into his arms and sobbed heartily: 
“Oh Billy! Billy! how can you ever forgive me!” He set her down 
on the edge of the bed and said very gently, in his soldierly, laconic way, 
patting her on the shoulder and smiling,— 

“You'd better get these wet things off, Madrina.” 

Madrina was pitifully weak; Etienne was a trifle the stronger of 
the two; but the Captain was the strongest of them all. He alone could 
manage Madrina. 
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RESIGNATION 
BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN 


HE sad-faced sister of Content is she. 
When thou hast courted sweet Content in vain, 
Hast turned thy back to Joy, thy face to Pain, 

Pale Resignation will join hands with thee. 





A COURT LADY 
By Fennette Lee 


Author of ‘‘ The Son of a Fiddler,” “‘A Pillar of Salt,” etc. 
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LD MAGGIE was eating her supper. She stood at the window 
O of the court, looking down into it and munching slowly. She 
was Old Maggie to the court and to herself. She hardly re- 
membered any other name. The letter that came regularly once a year 
for Mrs. Margaret Getting was always a surprise to her, though it never 
failed to come and its contents were always the same. It ‘lay on the 
table now by her cup of well-steeped tea. She had been reading it as 
she stood at the window. Then she had watched the life of the court 
and finished the last of her crust of bread. It was from Daniel, and 
they needed money. She turned back to the table and took it up, 
holding it close to her faded eyes in the light. They were all well and 
hoped her the same, but the children were growing that fast they had 
not a shoe to their foot, and if Maggie saw fit to send them a trifle they’d 
be that grateful as never was, and he remained her ee brother 
Daniel. 

Maggie read it through laboriously, spelling out the words with 
thin lips, and reaching back now and then for a sip of the tea. When 
she had finished she looked again at the envelope proudly, “ Mrs. Mar- 
garet, Getting.” The name and superscription would cost her ten 
dollars. It was her annual fee, paid without flinching. For three 
hundred and sixty-four days she was Old Maggie, scrubbing the floors , 
of down-town offices and sleeping at night on a lumpy cot. On the three 
hundred and sixty-fifth she was Mrs. Getting, a person of rains aeasitd 
who had relatives and sent them moncy. 

If old age is a state of having no future, Old Maggie’s right to her 
title was not a clear one. For life, to her, consisted of a glittering 
point in the future. It flitted always before her, but it was always 
there, luring her each morning to rise, dress, chew, scrub, and lie down 
at night on her lumpy cot in serene hopefulness. 

Some day she was going back home to Naugatuck, and she was 
going as a lady. The young girl who had crept away, one chill morn- 
ing thirty-five years ago, a shawl over her head and shame in her heart, 
was to be avenged by the return of a noble dame with plumes in her hat 
and silken skirts. For Tom had followed her and married her. And 
though he was dead long since and the baby too, she was honorably Mrs. 
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Getting, and had a right to go home holding her head high in lawful 
scorn’of all young and misguided creatures. 

Always the picture dwelt before her eyes—the grand lady descend- 
ing from the train at Naugatuck, her plumes nodding in the sun, silken 
skirts trailing proudly behind her, and a lace handkerchief held in 
aristocratic fingers. Styles had come and styles had gone, but the 
picture had never varied by so much as a line before Maggie’s rapt 
gaze. And, if the truth must be told, the fashions had swung around 
in their cycle to something not so far removed from the style of 
Maggie’s youth as one might think. Moreover, the figure of Maggie’s 
dream, while perhaps not in the height of fashion, had a grand and 
noble air that carried conviction. 

A dozen times at least had the dream been on the verge of realiza- 
‘tion. For years everything had been in readiness—all but the hat and 
plumes. Several times there had been money enough for a bonnet, 
or for a meagre hat trimmed only with jet and velvet and lace. But 
Maggie’s face was set sternly towards _ To nothing less would 
she unbend her soul. 

She had seen it to-day, a royal structure, in the shop window, with 
its glittering ticket, “$20.00.” And the money was safe in her thin 
pocket-book. She had planned to buy it to-morrow, to ask for a week’s 
leave of absence, to array herself in garments and dawn upon Nauga- 
tuck. And now here was Daniel’s letter. She had hoped to get away 
before it came. He was early this year. She had never refused to help 
them. It was part of the glory.of going back. She sighed gruflly and 
pushed the letter from her on the table. She must wait a little. To- 
morrow she would get the money order. 

She got up and rinsed the cup and saucer at the faucet and sect them 
away. Then she drew out from beneath the cot a large black bag. It 
was half filled with clothing, neatly packed. She took out each gar- 
ment, shaking it out and holding it admiringly at arm’s length before 
she laid it on the bed. When the bag was emptied she refolded the 
garments, fingering the lace trimmings with careful, work-grimed hands 
and laying them neatly in place. Then she lifted the corner of a sheet 
hanging by the cot and drew from its recesses a gorgeous red dress and 
a bead-trimmed mantle. She gazed at them long and fondly before 
she folded them and laid them carefully i in the bag. It was Maggie’s 
nightly preparation. 

In every attic where Maggie had lived she had been the object of 
good-humored scorn. Her neighbors on either side had lain down to 
sleep in serene confidence that the day could find them no worse off 
than it left them. IIe who is unblessed by hope has nothing to lose. 
And Old Maggie, out of all the court, was the one who made ready for 
disaster. She locked the bag with a snap and set it handy at the head 
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of the bed. ‘I'hen she looked about uncertainly. If she wrote. the 
letter to-night, she could send it to-morrow when she got the money 
order. She opened a drawer in the end of the table and, searching out 
a sheet of blue-lined paper with a dove in the corner, and a brown lead 
pencil, which she sharpened with a table knife, she settled down to the 
task of composition. 

The attic was quiet except for her labored sighs and the nibbling of 
a mouse in some corner. It was a large attic, and across the middle of 
it ran a barricade of bureaus and washstands. The space beyond this 
barricade belonged to lame Lizzie—when she did not roam the streets. 

A little sound behind the bureaus caught Maggie’s ear. She 
frowned and bent more fiercely over the sheet before her. There was a 
sound of rustling, a cautious scraping, as of buttons, and a small head 
thrust itself between two of the bureaus. It was round and curly, and 
a small finger rested contentedly in one corner of the mouth. It sur- 
veyed the room with care. 

“°Lo, Maggie,” it said at last. — 

“Go ’way,” said Maggie absently—“I take me pen in hand——” 
Her eyes were fastened on her work and she mumbled softly. 

The head nodded knowingly and withdrew. Presently a pair of 
pink heels and the back of a plaid dress appeared in the opening. 
Jimmie was resorting to back action. He could push better that way. 
He knew this by experiment. The bureaus gave a little and he sat down 
with a gasp. Then he collected himself and emerged triumphant. 

Maggie paid no attention. She was absorbed in describing her mode 
of life. It necessitated many difficult words, besides calling on the 
imagination. 

Jimmie approached cautiously. He gazed at her with round eyes. 
The dark lines under them made them blacker and rounder, and a 
bluish-black mark on one cheek lost itself in the neck of his little plaid 
dress. He reached out a careful finger towards Maggie—then drew it 
back and stuck it in his mouth again. She had paid no heed. She 
was wrestling with two “p’s” in a grand “appartment” and was lost 
to the court. 

Jimmie looked at her reflectively. He sank down on the floor and 
rested his head contentedly against her dress. Maggie wrote on un- 
heeding. In the street below cars rumbled and gongs banged. The 
court was vociferous and social. But no sound came to Maggie’s ab- 
sorbed ears. 

At last, with a sigh of satisfaction, she pushed the drab-white hair 
from her temples and read proudly what she had written. Her lips 
spelled out the words with an unctuous sound and her face expressed 


contentment. 
Jimmie lifted a shy hand and pulled a little at her skirt. He was 
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hungry, but it was better net to say so. One might get sent home. It 
was safer to chew the finger of patience and bide one’s time. She 
folded the sheet and fitted it into an envelope, leaving it unsealed for 
the money order. There would be pen and ink at the office to address 
it with. 

She looked absently about the room and started to rise—it was long 
past her bed time. Jimmie, upset by the movement, rolled over and 
struck his forehead on the floor. He did not cry, but sat up, rubbing 
it thoughtfully with the wet finger. Maggie looked down at him a 
little impatiently. She reached out for the paper bag on the table and 
extracted a crust of bread, extending it grandly towards him, the spirit 
of the letter still upon her. 

Jimmie accepted it in eager meekness, watching Maggie as she 
moved about the room getting ready for bed, and taking large bites of 
the crusty sweetness as he watched her. Her preparations did not 
strike him as peculiar. Jimmie was not accustomed to disrobing. He 
lay down at night in his plaid dress and rose in the morning arrayed 
for the fray. In case Lizzie forgot to return, this saved trouble. The 
fact that Maggie only removed her shoes, loosened her waist-bands, 
and twisted her hair a little tighter caused no anxiety in Jimmie’s 
breast. He read in it only the natural order of events. 

When the preparations were completed she glanced at Jimmie 
severely. “Go home!” she said. 

He returned the look appealingly. Then he wobbled to his rickety 
legs and struck out for the bureau. Maggie watched him impassively. 
She was conscious of a virtueus act in having given him the bread. 
He would not cry to-night. She was glad of that. When he was 
hungry and cried in the night it disturbed her sleep. 

He reached the crack and looked back pleadingly. Old Maggie was 
turning out the light. She stamped her foot at him. “Go home!” 
she said. He ducked his head hastily and the bureaus swallowed him 
up. The sound of nibbling through the dark night might have been 
Jimmie or it might have been a mouse. Maggie was not disturbed 
long by it. She slumbered peacefully. 

When she awoke there was a dim light behind the bureaus and a 
faint sound of crackling. Old Maggie’s eyes pursued the light drowsily. 
Lizzie had come in and was getting supper perhaps. The lids fell 
stupidly shut and Old Maggie slept again. 

Over behind the bureaus flames ran up and crept along the wall. 
The line of smoke, driven before them, drifted slowly. Old Maggie 
woke with a choking cry. She sprang to her feet, seizing the black bag 
and making for the door in the same breath. As she turned the knob 
a stifled sound came to her—faint and uncertain—from beyond the 
bureaus. She held hack for a moment. Then she flung open the door. 
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The hall was filled with smoke and a sound of roaring. Old Maggie 
peered out, her right hand grasping the handle of the bag. Slowly 
the fingers relaxed and the bag dropped to the floor. The sound had 
come again. 

“Drat the brat!” she said angrily. She darted at the bureaus, 
enlarging the opening and squirming her thin figure through. Ile sat 
on the edge of the bed, rubbing sleepy eyes and wailing. Maggie seized 
him in her arms. “Come along,” she said roughly. He reached up his 
hands to the scrawny neck and clung close. She turned back to the 
bureaus. The cloud of smoke and fire hung above them: the open door 
had done its work. The draught roared merrily beyond and flames 
were creeping in. She gulped, chokingly, and braced herself. Ter 
arms held the child like iron. She must open the door on that side 
and make a dash for the stairs. With one hand she loosened her thin 
calico skirt and slipped it to the floor, leaving the heavy woollen skirt 
bencath. Swiftly she drew it up, gathering it about her head and en- 
veloping the child in its folds. One grimy hand reached for the 
handle and the door flew open. She dashed forward and drew back, 
choking. It was too late. A draught of wind swept down the hall, 
driving the smoke swiftly before it, and a louder roaring surrounded 
her. With bent head she waited. Flames and smoke closed about her 
and her breath came in gasps. Slowly she dropped to her knees and 
groped, feeling her way inch by inch, fighting for breath. At the door 
of her own room she paused. Her fingers had encountered the bag 
and they drew back for an instant. Then they closed about it and she 
pressed forward, one arm wrapped about the child, the other dragging 
the heavy weight. Suddenly she plunged and fell. It was the step 
at the end of the passage. Up the stairway rushed a furious draught 
of flame, biowing hot in her face. Below that was the street. It would 
be a dash for life. She lifted the bag grimly, held it poised a glaring 
instant, and leaned forward, hurling it from her down the crackling 
stairs. With drawn breath and muffled face she Icaped after it. 
Through the fierce heat of the stairway she felt the child’s arms 
tighten about her neck and the world grew black. 

A fireman who had dashed into the fiery doorway drew out the 
shapeless woollen figure. He bore too in his hand a charred black bag. 
A cheer went up from the crowd edging the fire-line as he crossed the 
cleared space and deposited Old Maggie on the pavement, the black 
bag at her feet. The policeman guarding the line drove back the 
crowd, and as it swayed from side to side in retreat Old Maggie, dazed 
and blinded, struggled up. Ter hands relaxed, and the woollen skirt 
fell back. Against her thin breast the curly head rested easily. 

A Sister of Mercy stepped from the crowd with a little gesture to 
the policeman. “ You will want a place for him,” she said gently, bend- 
ing over Old Maggie and pointing to the child. 
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“Tle ain’t mine,” said Maggie gruflly, “he belongs to Liz.” She 
was watching the burning walls, her old eyes blinking at the fierce light. 
Suddenly they cleared. A woman had rushed towards the open 
doorway. It was Liz. 

“Stop her!” called Old Maggie harshly. “ He’s here, Liz!” She 
held the child high above her head. “ Ile’s here, Liz!’ 

The woman in the doorway made no pause. She had not heard. 
Her hair was fallen about her neck and her eyes held a half-tipsy light. 
A fireman’s big hand clutched at her and drew back. She had brushed 
past. The wall fell forward with a crash. In the roar of flame that 
followed Old Maggie retreated with the crowd. 

The black bag lay where it had been dropped at the edge of the 
fire-line. A hawk-faced boy eyed it keenly and jogged her elbow. 
“Carry your bag?” he asked jocosely. 

Old Maggie glanced at it dully. She shook her head. “TI don’t 
want it,” she said. 

“Give it to me?” he demanded shrilly. 

She nodded her head, and he darted forward. 

The Sister of Mercy had followed Old Maggie—softly—gently. 
“ We have a place for him,” she said. “Shall I take him?” She held 
out her hands. 

Jimmie regarded them gravely. Ie looked into the screne face 
and clear, untempted eyes. Then he turned a little in Maggie’s arms 
and his cheek rubbed softly against the scrawny neck. Ile felt the 
arms tighten about him as he held close, and he laughed softly, kicking 
his heels against Maggie’s flat sides and shaking his head at the hands 
held out to him. 

“ Won’t you come with me?” asked the Sister of Mercy. She felt in 
the folds of her black dress and drew out a thick stick of candy, red 
and white. She held it up to him. 

Tle plunged his hands in Maggie’s thin hair and lifted himself 
higher on her shoulder. “Go long, Maggie!” he said imperiously. 
“Get up!” 

With a gaunt gesture and a lifting of the head Old Maggie moved 

away in the smoky light, the child resting contentedly on her arm. 
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TWILIGHT IN WINTER 
BY ANTONY E. ANDERSON 


NE pale and splendid star that scems to rest, 
A luminous gem, on beauty’s pulseless breast ; 


Three pines, like shrouded Fates; a night-bird’s cry } 
A tideless pool where shuddering shadows lie! 
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HE sun shone very brightly again for Ellen Hargot these October 
T days. She was as free to run about and chatter as the squir- 
rels which fill the old oaks on the bluffs at the edge of the 
town. It had not been so for some time, and now she was happy in her 
freedom. Not that she had not been happy before in the labor of love 
that she was doing. But now the work was done and she had double 

reason for rejoicing. 

One cannot help, even in the mechanical making of a book, absorb- 
ing some of the author’s creative enthusiasm and delegating to one’s 
self a partnership in the work. The amanuensis who copies the page 
for the press speaks with pride of “our book,” while it is “our book” 
to the boy who carries it to the postoffice. 

This had been Ellen Hargot’s réle. At first she had copied in her 
plain, fair hand; then she had helped him to read the returned proof 
(there had been no long delay in hunting a publisher; he published 
for himself). Finally on a day, inordinately proud, she had opened 
the first copy of “ Morning-Stars and Morning-Glories,” and kissed her 
father ecstatically to find it dedicated to herself. 

If there was one thing above another in which Ellen Hargot had 
faith, it was her father’s poetical genius, and it was her praise and 
encouragement of him that had at last persuaded Jared Hargot to 
collect and publish the verses which for years he had been writing upon 
all sorts of occasions. The files of the Hagle for a score of years back, 
the memorial pictures and family Bibles of friends, were called into 
requisition, and “ Morning-Stars and Morning-Glories” was the result. 

Dorbury too had faith in Jared Hargot. Had he not in the hours 
of their joy or sorrow touched their hearts time and again by personal 
tributes, infinitely tender, to their loved ones? So thought Abram 
Judkins. For did he not know almost by heart the beautiful piece that 
Jared wrote when Mother Judkins passed away? And had not Jared 
borrowed it from him to put into the book? Ah, yes, he must have 
a dozen of those books, some for friends in the next county and some 


for the family of his son, who was living out West, in Tllinois, and one, 
874 
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always one, for himself. And the mothers, the birth of whose babes he 
had celebrated—they must have the book, so that John or Clarissa, 
when they grew up, might see under what bright stars they were born. 

So “ Morning-Stars and Morning-Glories” sold. Not that Jared 
would have offered a single copy for sale. He would have given them 
away as freely as if he could afford it, had it not been for Ellen’s 
restraining hand. She took the matter of distribution into her own 
hands, and hesitated at giving complimentary copies even to the news- 
papers. When the Cincinnati papers said no more of it than to give a 
bare announcement of its receipt she felt that she had been defrauded, 
and would really have liked to send for the book’s return. But there 
really was a great compensation in considering that their book had been 
out but three weeks and two hundred copies had already been sold. 
Contemplating that, she could stand the silence of the reviewers, though 
she did expect something of their home paper, the Eagle. 

Jared was content with what had come to him. He was not hoping 
to make much of a stir, and his one evidence of literary vanity evinced 
itself in a new tendency to wear his lead-pencil behind his ear as if it 
must be ever ready to catch and prison a fleeting fancy. But such are 
the forgivable vagaries of poets. 

If in all Dorbury there was anybody who was almost as interested 
in the book as the author himself and his daughter, that person was 
Nathan Foster, whom Jared had rallied in good-humored verse upon his 
marriage with the widow. Nathan was about with the book, a self- 
constituted agent, ramming it down the throats of his friends and 
buying them himself till the widow had to stop him. 

He it was who was most indignant over the indifference of the 
press, and he was loud in his complaints because the Hagle had had 
nothing to say about their fellow-citizen who had “ writ a book out of 
his own head.” 

At last he confided in angry secrecy to his friend, Silas Bollender, 
“T tell you, Si, ef they don’t print somethin’ purty soon about Jared’s 
book, I’m a-goin’ to stop my paper.” ; 

But this catastrophe was fortunately averted, for on a certain Satur- 
day, nearly a month after the publication of the book, the Hagle came 
out with glowing headlines : “ A New Richmond in the Poetic Field— 
‘ Morning-Stars and Morning-Glories’-—Work of a Fellow-Townsman.” 
Nathan seized upon the paper with avidity, skimmed the opening para- 
graphs, and then hastened with it to Jared before anyone else could 
bear him the joyful news. 

The wind was whispering secrets to the trees and the trees were 
nodding their understanding. White clouds were scudding across a 
field of blue, and the corn in the fields, with its mock swords, played the 
old war game—old as the oldest autumn. 
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. It was a glorious afternoon. Jared was standing at his front gate, 
his pencil behind his ear and a meditative look in his deep-set eyes. 
His gaze was on the gleaming line of the river, which shimmered silver 
in the sun. Over him brooded ineffable content. It was the attitude of 
one who looks upon his finished work and says, “It is good.” Softly 
-through the golden silence came the wash of the stream against the 
shore, and the song of the flitting birds upon the bank broke partly 
through his dream and then melted into it. 

A little later Nathan also broke through the dream, but not to 
melt into it. The dream was shattered immediately upon his excited 
appearance. Ile came brandishing the paper and mopping his brow. 

* “Jared, Jared,” he said, “ there’s somethin’ in the paper about you.” 

Jared’s face brightened and he grew interested. 

“ It’s all about the Look, and he puts you ‘ way up,’ Jared.” 

“17ll have the farther to fall down then, Nathan,” said Jared, 
smiling as he took the paper. 

“1 ’low .I been lookin’ fer that piece longer’n anybody else, an’ ef 
anybody seen it before I did they must ’a’ kep’ a good lookout.” 

“ The poct shook the paper out. “ Well, let’s see what he says about 
me an’ my book, an’ how high he ‘ puts me up.’ ” 

Nathan, replete with satisfaction, leaned on the fence, smiling hap- 
pily as his friend began to read. 

At the first lines of the review Jared’s face took on a delighted smile, 
and he read on, eager and happy as a child. Then, slowly, the smile 
faded, the paper shook in his hands, and a gray look came into his 

_ old face. 

“Why, why,” he stammered, “he’s a-makin’ fun o’ me.” 

. “Oh, no, Jared,” said Silas, adjusting his glasses and pecring over 
his neighbor’s shoulder again. “I didn’t read it all, ’cause I’m kind 
of a slow hand at readin’, but don’t you sce he says, ‘ We have the 
pleasure of presentin’ to the readin’ public a volume for which it has 
long waited. As our review comes late, the literary world must know 
of this book, so it seems almost superfl’ous to state that we refer to that 
effusion of poetic genius, ‘ Morning-Stars and Morning-Glories,’ writ- 
ten and published (let us add) by our distinguished fellow-towisman, 
Mr. Jared Ilargot’ ?” p 

Nathan took off his glasses contentedly and wiped them. “I don’t 
see what better praise you want than that, Jared. The trouble is you’re 
too modest, and the feller is a litttle hifalutin’ in his talk, but he 
means well.” 

“If it was praise, I wouldn’t want nothin’ better an’ I wouldn’t 
deserve that much; but it ain’t praise; he’s a-pokin’ fun at me, an’ he 
thinks I am such a fool that 1 can’t see it. I knowed what I wrote 
wasn’t no great shakes fer poetry when it comes to comparing with the 
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big things, but it emptied somethin’ out o’ me an’ it gave me satisfac- 
tion, an’ sometimes I believe when folks’ dear ones had died a few of 
those lines o’ mine gave em comfort, but now———” He gave a de- 
spairing gesture. 

“ But I tell you you’re all wrong,” insisted Nathan earnestly. “I’m 
a poor reader er I’d read it all myself. You go on an’ read it all down 
from where I left off.” 

It was like asking a man to read his own death-warrant, but with 
a bravery that his quivering voice and ashen face emphasized Jared 
Hargot read on. 

It was one of those flippantly sarcastic reviews written by very 
youthful reporters on small papers where the ridicule is half-veiled 
under an appearance of friendly praise. It was the sort of thing 
that is the pride of its writer, who chuckles over it in secret, and the 
joy of a thoughtless reader. But it was the kind of thing that makes 
a sensitive soul sick and stabs to death the heart of the man whose 
effort, whose dream, has called it forth. 

A dream is a dream, however rude and impossible of fulfilment it 
may be. To write poctry had been the dream of Jared Ilargot. Te 
longed modestly for the simple, gentle expression of himself, and the 
fecling was entirely at one with the fine frenzy of a great poct, the fever 
to sing the songs of humanity, to chant its sorrows in time and tune to 
the beat of his own heart. And this dream a flippant youngster’s ruth- 
less hand had shattered. 

“Tt has long been known,” the article continued, “that the fires 
of poetic fancy and thought burned in the brain of our good citizen, 
Mr. Hargot, but never did we surmise with what a brilliant blaze until © 
this matchless—this peerless—volume fell into our hands.” 

“Well, now,” broke in Nathan, “I don’t sce nothin’ wrong about 
that. ’Pcars to me he’s a-puttin’ you up purty high.” 

“That’s just it, Nathan, it’s too high to be true. Can’t you see 
he’s a-laughin’ behind his hand all the time?” 

“No, I can’t, an’ I jest think it’s nothin’ but your consarned 
modesty, Jared, that makes you think so.” 

“No, no, Nathan, I know that every word he says here he means 
to be taken just the other way.” 

“Well, I don’t believe it, but ef he does, he ought to be sued for 
libel—yes, sir, he ought to be sued for libel. You been a poet too long 
fur to have your reputation attackted. Go on and see what else he 

39 
wiv “While we shall not take the liberty of eulogizing or 

commenting upon the literary form of any of the individual 
productions, we must confess that Mr. Har ot’s sty!e, while 
being perfectly free and easy, is singularly unique. It is all 
his own. No one can ever accuse him of plagiarism, for in all 
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our experience of literature we have never come across a poet 
like him. He stands all alone in rugged unconventionality. 
In this day of straightlaced and mincing lines, it is good to 
say that in these poetic flights of our local barc his feet never 
hamper his wings. Shelley, Byron, Keats, and no other of 
the great singing throng which now comes to our mind was 
so entirely untrammelled. It was their misfortune. 

“Mr. Hargot’s verses are most simple and domestic ones. 
He treats mostly of birth, marriage, and death, the elemental 
facts of existence, and many of his friends whose names we 
recognize in the book as solid members of this community 
have profited by the power of his pen. He seldom touches 
upon the divine passion,—he seems to feel himself superior 
to its demoralizing influence,—but when he does, it is with 
a master’s hand. 

“We welcome this new addition to our literature and 
this new star in the galaxy of poets. All hail, Jared Hargot, 
author of ‘Morning-Stars and Morning-Glories’!” 


“ Good, good, that’s talkin’,” burst out Nathan excitedly. 

Jared seized him by the shoulder and shook him. “Man, man,” 
he said, “don’t you know he means all o’ that for a joke, an’ there’ll 
be a score of youngsters laughin’ over it this evenin’ ?” 

The man’s voice shook with emotion,—the stress of grief,—but 


there was the thrill of anger in his tones. 

“ Well, Jared, I hope you’re mistaken, but ef you ain’t, it’s a out- 
rage, that’s all I got to say. It’s a outrage, an’ you ought to have the 
law on him.” 

“The law can’t stop their laughin’, and it can’t make that stuff I 
wrote poetry,” said Jared bitterly. 

“T don’t keer whether the law can do it er not, yore friends’ll 
believe it’s poetry till the last gun kicks, an’ I jing,—I’ll say that much, 
though I am a perfesser,—I jing it, what’s a body’s friends good fur 
if they can’t believe in you when other people’s a-doubtin’? Anyhow, 
who’s got any right to jedge whether yore poetry is poetry er not, 
*ceptin’ yore friends? That’s what I say.” 

Nathan had worked himself into a fine heat. ’ 

“Never mind, never mind, Nathan. When a man’s too old for 
criticism to teach him, he ought to be too old for it to hurt him.” 
And he turned slowly into the house, all the sunshine gone from his 
day, while Nathan went on down the street towards home, his head 
shaking in indignant protest. 

It was in the silence of his own house—Ellen was out—that Jared 
had the greatest fight with himself. All the bitterness of disappointment . 
rose in his soul in a flood-tide and threatened to overwhelm all the 
sweetness and gentleness that had been his life’s treasure. Somehow he 
had within him a sense of infinite injury. He felt like a child whose 
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proffered gift of loved but sticky sweets some tactless person spurns. 
In pure free-heartedness he had offered the world his best, and it had 
been thrown back to him with jeers. He had asked of the great, cruel 
public nothing save that it take what he gave it—with a smile, perhaps, 
but not with a sneer. The hurt was the more poignant that his accusers 
—he could put it no other way—seemed to think that he expected more 
of them than he really did expect. Well, at least he could show them 
all how little he valued his own poor efforts. 

He hurried to the kitchen and lighted a fire in the stove. The 
smoke curled up and the blaze went well. He stood silently contem- 
plating the anxious flames, his eyes all sadness and his lips trembling. 

In the corner of what by courtesy he called his library, closely 
packed, stood the remaining volumes of his edition of “ Morning-Stars 
and Morning-Glories.” He took one and laid it upon the flame. 

As the fire caught it and it curled and crisped something seemed 
to grasp his heart. He gasped, and his hand made an involuntary 
motion as though to rescue the precious volume from his own rashness. 
But he drew back again and with tense lips watched it burn. Then, 
as if spurred on by the accomplishment of this first sacrifice, with 
feverish haste he seized the books by armloads and stuffed them into 
the grinning stove. 

As the last one shrivelled and turned from the red glow of incan- 
descence to the grayness of ash the door opened and Ellen entered. Her 
pale and haggard face showed that she already knew all. But she smiled 
bravely and held out her arms to her father. 

“We don’t care, do we? We have faith still, whatever they say.” 
And then, suddenly, the smoke was in her eyes and nostrils. 

“Why, father, what—what have you been doing?” she cried, her 
eyes growing wide with expectant horror. 

“ Wiping out an old man’s folly,” he said calmly but quietly. She 
turned swiftly and sped into the library. There, empty, mournful, 
tragic, the corner where the books had been stared blankly at her. With 
a despairing cry, she ran again to the kitchen and threw herself into 


her father’s arms. 


When Mr. Nathan Foster, in the goodness of his heart, came to 
purchase a half-dozen more of “ Morning-Stars and Morning-Glories” 
and found out the catastrophe that had taken place he was at first cast 
down to the very depths of despair. But after a half-hour’s indignant 
meditation he brightened, a smile overspread his face, and he left 

Jared’s presence in a condition of plain exultation. 
For the next few days Nathan was very busy among his old friends 
and cronies, while an air of mystery and suppressed excitement seemed 
to follow him into whatever region he went. Jared Hargot could not 
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help notice it, for whenever he appeared, groups that had been gathered 
together in earnest converse would suddenly break up, and the very 
irrelevance of their subsequent talk was sufficient evidence that it had 
nothing to do with what they had been saying before. But he was so 
utterly miserable and distressed that he did not care. Suppose they 
were talking about him. What did it matter? Ile was a thing to be 
talked about, to be laughed at, to be pointed at. Ah, well! 

But one thing he could not understand was the attitude of his 
daughter. She had always sympathized with him in every sorrow, even 
in every mood. At first when his trouble had come she had been all 
sorrow, all understanding of his hurt. Now, however, she was a dif- 
ferent girl. She laughed, she sang, her footsteps skimmed the ground, 
and even while she tried to smooth the wrinkles of misery out of his 
brow she herself was radiant with joy. 

Matters went on this way for weeks, and then, on the evening of a 
day that had been especially full of mystery, Ellen began to complain 
of her father’s shabby appearance, and partly by persuasion, partly by 
tender bullying, she got him into his best suit and made him agree to 
accompany her to the Free Methodist Church, where something was 
“ going on.” 

As he went along the street Jared wondered at the crowds which 
he saw flocking to the church. 

“It’s strange,” he said, “I ain’t heard anything of this.” 

“There’s to be speaking or something,” said Ellen with a little 
quiver in her voice. 

Once in the church, Jared found all eyes upon him, and in those 
eyes a gleam of fricndly roguishness. Ilis blood beat fast as he was 
hustled forward to the platform and seated in a vacant chair between 
Nathan Foster and Abram Judkins. Besides these there were Silas Bol- 
lender, the pastor, and John Hardaway, who sat at a little table on 
which was a pitcher of water. 

Jared wondered, but a number of closely wrapped parcels in one 
corner of the stage caught and held his attention. Ile coughed nervously 
and looked at Nathan, but Nathan, humorously solemn, was contem- 
plating the beauty of a whitewashed ceiling. Ile turned to Abram, but 
Abram was busy chewing the end of his beard and seemed afraid that 
he would lose a bite. 

Then the choir sang, and before he knew what was going on Abram 
Judkins had announced that they had met to pay honor to “ their dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen, their good friend and their well-beloved poet,” 
—he laid stress on the word,—“ Jared Iargot,” and he introduced the 
speaker of the evening, John Ilardaway. 

In deliberate terms Ilardaway reviewed the work of Jared Targot. 
He recalled and recited some of his poems, and the young lawyer’s well- 
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trained and sonorous voice gave them a new power. He told of the 
good those simple songs had done, of the joy or consolation they had 
carried to many hearts. Then, rising on the wings of his eloquence, 
he said: “ Ile has chanted his dirges beside the bier of our well-beloved. 
He has sung his pxans at the cradle side of our newly-born, and if he 
has not walked the high and rugged hills of song, he has piped him 
sweetly in the smiling vale. In the depths of his self-humiliation he 
would have taken from us the treasure which he gave, but others have 
reckoned better than he, and still shine his ‘ Morning-Stars’—still bloom 
his ‘ Morning-Glories.’ ” 

At the word he stepped to one of the mysterious packages and tore 
aside the paper covering. A score of books bound in blue and gold 
fell clattering to the floor. The lawyer picked one up and handed it to 
the author, and the audience broke into applause. 

Jared had sipped to the full the honey of appreciation, and now he 
could no longer contain himself. A sob of joy broke from him and he 
bowed his head over his book. 

They sang the Doxology that night in the church as they had never 
sung it before, and as Nathan wrung Jared’s hand at the close of the 
service he said expressively, “I jing, Jared, I jing! Talk about re- 


viewers! I jing!” 
* 


MAN AND MAID 
BY KATHERINE LYNCH 


L 
TIIE LOVE OF A MAN 
HE foam on the crest of a billow, 
T The bead on a brimming glass, 
The South Wind’s kiss and its whispering sigh, 
The throb of a heart, the flash of an eye: 
Man’s love, and it’s sure to pass. 


II. 
THE LOVE OF A MAID 


THE hush of the waiting morning, 

The night-bird’s tremulous call, 
The voice that sobs from the yearning deep, 
The soul awakened that may not sleep: 

A love that endures through all. 





THE APPOINTED TIME 


By Ctifford Howard 


$ 


OW it came to pass, when the condemned man entered the 
N prison yard and walked towards the scaffold, that the sun broke 
through the clouds and smiled upon him. 

Within the yard were many men. And when the prisoner appeared 
some of them took off their hats, for they were nervous and knew not 
what to do. And many of them spat. Yet they did not spit noisily, 
as was their custom, but quietly and in corners. 

There had been no hanging at the county jail for well-nigh a gen: 
eration, albeit two years ago a black man had been strung to a tree 
near by, but it was in the night time and there was much haste. So it 
happened that there were many among those now gathered within the 
prison yard who had never seen a man hanged. Yet they had not been 
drawn thither by mere idle curiosity to behold a fellow-creature done 
to death, but that they might with their own eyes bear witness to the 
righteous punishment of Judson McLeod. 

For Judson McLeod, coming to town as a stranger, while it was 
yet winter,—for it was less than a year ago,—had beguiled the trustful 
heart of Molly O’Brien, for he was fair of speech and his purse min- 
istered worthily to his convivial tastes, and he was withal a handsome 
man. And one day it had come to pass that in a fit of jealous wrath he 
slew Molly O’Brien and cast her body into the creek. 

That is to say, the jury had so found the evidence, for no man 
saw him commit the deed, though all men knew in their hearts that 
Judson McLeod was a villain. 

So the Judge had passed sentence upon him, condemning him to 
be hanged by the neck till he died; and he had set Friday, the thir- 
teenth day of September, as the day of execution. 

And the Sheriff had said, “The drop will fall at twelve-thirty ;” 
which was no idle statement, for every man in the county knew that 
if the Sheriff said the drop would fall at twelve-thirty, it would be 
even 80. 

Now the Sheriff was a quiet man and truthful. 

When Judson McLeod came forth from the prison it was twenty- 
six minutes past the hour of noon. His face was haggard and his eyes 
shone large in their sunken sockets; for he was a young man, and the 
shadow of the gallows creeping across the face of the calendar through 


the long, bright summer had chilled his soul with terror. 
382 
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On either side of him walked a jail-guard, and following close was 
a black-robed priest, holding in his clasped hands a crucifix and chant- 
ing dolefully. 

But the prisoner neither heard the priest nor heeded the presence 
of the awed spectators. His terror-stricken soul was conscious only of 
the gallows—the grim minister of death biding silently the hour of its 
mission. 

But when suddenly the sun smiled forth upon him from the dark- 
ened sky there flitted across his countenance an answering smile, for 
unto his heart the sunburst was an omen of deliverance. Yet the mean- 
ing thereof was known to no man save only the Sheriff, for of those 
that were gathered about the scaffold there was none but him who knew 
that the life of Judson McLeod might be spared at the final moment. 

For on the night before a visitor had come to the jail, hurriedly and 
on an errand of vital import. He was a man unknown to any in the 
jail save to Judson McLeod, and when he had conversed earnestly with 
the prisoner for a space of more than an hour he went his way as mys- 
teriously as he had come. Yet the Sheriff minded well the things he 
heard and saw, and he said to himself, “This man has come at the 
eleventh hour thinking to save the life of Judson McLeod, and there- 
fore it is that he has hastened to the capital on the midnight express, 
that he may for some deep reason intercede with the Governor for the 

slayer of Molly O’Brien.” 
But the morning hours had passed away and the Sheriff had seen 
the kindled radiance of hope in the visage of Judson McLeod grow 
slowly dim beneath the gathering darkness of death, for there had 
been no message from the Governor. 

So Judson McLeod ascended the steps and stood upon the scaffold. 
And it lacked two minutes of the appointed time. 

The priest drew near to him and prayed for his soul’s salvation. 
But the condemned man turned his eyes to the hillside afar off and 
gazed despairingly along the road that descended the hill towards the 
jail. It was the road leading from the town. 

And even as he looked his feet were bound with a cord, and his 
knees likewise, and a noose of rope was put about his neck, with a 
great knot behind his left ear, for so it is that all hangmen do. And 
then the light of the world was shut out from his eyes, for a black bag 
was drawn swiftly over his face and fastened beneath the chin. 

And the Sheriff, who stood at the foot of the scaffold, lifted up his 
eyes and beheld afar off a cloud of dust appear suddenly upon the road 
on the hillside. A lad on horseback was coming towards the jail at 
full speed. And although he was still distant nearly a mile, the keen 
eye of the Sheriff recognized him. He was a messenger from the tele- 


graph office. 
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None saw him but the Sheriff. The eyes of all others were riveted 
in morbid tension upon the quaking figure on the scaffold. Men dared 
not speak, and they feared to move. The shadow of impending death 
stilled their hearts with dread, and a silence like unto that of the grave 
brooded upon the scene. 

The Sheriff slipped his watch into his pocket and raised his cap. 
It was a signal to the hangman. And the next instant Judson McLeod 
plunged down through the opencd floor. IIis bodysjerked convulsively 
for a moment and then hung limp and still, by which sign all men 
knew his neck was broken. 

Now the Sheriff had loved Molly O’Brien, and it was twelve-thirty. 


e 


SPEECHLESS LOVE 
BY AGNES LEE 


“ IO art thou, child, 
What is thy name, thou little, songless boy, 


Now hither drawn my comfort to destroy ? 
I guess; yet, ah, I know not who thou art. 
Thine eyes are bright, and I can hear thy heart 
Beat very wild.” 


Quiet to sit, 
Full of the strange, sweet language silence speaks, 
This is his power. From far high mountain-peaks 
He hath it, and through all infinity, 
Whether the sun decoy or shadow be, 

Ile guardeth it. 


“O little one, 
O little one! the world is large and cold. 
Then let the melancholy world run old. 
But take my frozen hands unto thy breast, 
And tell me once the only name, the best, 
Ere die the sun.” 


His eyes aflame 
Are wide and wet. Noon’s light is on his hair. 
He would away, afar, he knows not where. 
But still he sits and keeps his secret well, 
And breaks his heart with what he will not tell, 
Yet names no name, 





The Mises. As ParRISH, our corpulent and absent-minded bookkeeper, told it 
venturesof next morning the story was not altogether devoid of humor. 
Parrish “You all know,” he began, “ how I had to stay late fixing 
up a trial balance. It must have been fully twelve o’clock before I left the 
office. You also remember what kind of weather it was—sleet, snow, and all 
that. I was pretty well fagged out, and it did seem as though those everlasting 
columns of figures would never quit dancing up and down in my head. All the 
way over to my flat they kept it up, and, what with the cold and the figures, I 
knew it was no use trying to get any sleep just then. Now, the best thing in 
the world when you feel that way is a bath,—hot or cold according to whether 
it’s winter or summer,—and I sneaked upstairs quiet, thinking how nice and 
restful one would feel. Mrs. Parrish is a light sleeper, so I slipped into the 
bathroom, turned on the water, undressed, and it didn’t take me very long to 
drop in. Great Scott, didn’t it feel fine! I just lay back still and quiet and 
almost dozed off right there and then. e 

“* Come, come,’ I said to myself, ‘ this will never do,’ and I started to get 
up—only started, mind you, for then the awful part of the evening began. 
Not an inch could I move—stuck fast. I tried and tried to slew my shoulders 
around or to get some sort of a purchase on the edge of the tub, but the sides 


were high and it was no go. Then I tried to push up with my elbows. You 
know how impossible it is to get a mustard plaster off your own back. Well, 
it was just like that. I did get a little place loose, but it felt as though the 
skin had come off with it. 

“You can bet I was scared, but this was nothing to what happened 


afterwards. 

“T told you I’d been thinking of figures and wondering how it was that 
things hadn’t straightened themselves out, and—well, I can’t explain it, but, 
somehow, in looking around the bathroom for something to help pry myself 
loose with, the place struck me as considerably changed. Our medicine closet 
hadn’t any mirror; Mrs. Parrish never hung the towels on a rack like that— 
why, those weren’t our towels; that was a “C” marked on them. Good 
Heaven! I got all hot and cold at once. It wasn’t our bathroom. Then it 
came over me like a flash. Our flat was on the fourth floor. We'd only lived 
there a week, and our previous flat, where we’d been five years, was on the 
third. In my awful absentmindedness I’d probably gone up two flights and, 
without thinking, walked right in. The keys just happened to fit. Same as 
it was in “ Called Back,” you remember. 

“ Now, if I was in a fix before, you can imagine what it was now. I simply 
had to get out. The new enamel seemed to get harder and harder all the time. 
They had put it on the day before, so I found out later, and while it was all 
right when I stepped in, the hot water had. softened it. 

“TI must have lost my head here, for it struck me as a good scheme to 
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pull out the plug with my toes. Of course, you can imagine the result. ‘When 
all the hot water ran out the stuff got harder than ever—solidified, so to speak. 
Besides, it was cold,—the janitor always let his fires get low at night,—so 
1 lay there and shivered, feeling more and more like a corpse in cold storage 
every minute.. 

“I suppose I must have made some noise, for the next thing on the pro- 
gramme was when I heard a window open with a bang and some woman letting 
off a volley of yells. I tried to shout some sort of an explanation, but she 
wouldn’t even come to the door to hear my story, and kept on howling 
“ Thieves!” “ Murder!” and every other thing that came into her silly head. 
I never did think much of that woman, anyway. She’s the nervous, erratic 
kind, and I guess it’s just as well her husband’s on the road most of the time. 
If she was my wife I’d take to drink. Anyhow, they tell me she raised the 
entire block. 

“* Where is he?’ in a man’s voice was what I heard next. ‘ Here, you come 
out of there.’ 

“Then, ‘ Aw, yes, yer can tell all that to the Sergeant,’ when I tried to 
explain. ‘ Are you comin’ out of there or aren’t yer, now?’ 

“ Well, there isn’t much more to tell. He broke down the door, of course. 
Mrs. Clay let out another yelp when she saw my doubled-up figure in the tub, 
and McGrath just gave one pull and had me clear. He then helped me to dress. 
Why, I can’t lean back in my chair now. 

“It goes without saying that Mrs. Clay refused to believe my story (she 
managed to recognize me in time, so I wasn’t carried off to the station-house) 
and said she knew I was drunk. Why, I had to-do all kinds of stunts, regular 
‘ round-about-the-rugged-rock-the-ragged-rascal-ran’ sort of tests before I could 
change her opinion. Then there was the fiver it cost me to square myself with 
McGrath,—he’s the cop,—and, on top of all that, didn’t I meet Mrs. Parrish face 
to face on the landing. She’d heard the noise and come down to investigate. 

“No, I’m not going into details of what was said then. Sometimes when 
the truth is too preposterous, you can tell some sort of a plausible fiction, but 
here I couldn’t even do that. It was around four a.M. when Mrs. Parrish agreed 
to consider the matter closed, and I guess I’m safe, as she didn’t say a word 
when the reporters began dropping in about breakfast time.” 

H. Gerald Chapi». 
> 
ALIcE climbed a tree near her home every day to look at a bird’s 
cailiase nest containing three speckled eggs. One morning after her 
usual visit she rushed into the house and called out to her mother 
excitedly, “Oh mamma, the eggs have all blossomed into little birds!” 
Lucy E. Wolcott. 
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A BROKEN PAIR 
By Truman Roberts Andrews 
WHEN winter comes with snow and ice, 
And maids are wrapped like little mice 
In furs as warm and soft and nice 


As furs can be, 
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I think me of a maid I knew 

Ere an old bachelor I grew; 

She used to play the mousie too: 
Sweet Dorothy! 


Where many maids use gloves or muff 
To guard against Jack Frost, the rough, 
This maid wore mittens of some stuff 
All woolly warm. 
Ah, they were dainty, trim, and smart; 
And, more effective still than art, © 
Her hands unto them did impart 
Their own fair form. 


*Twould not be difficult, although’ 

All this was of long years ago, 

To’e’en describe them—goodness, no! 
*Twere easy done, 

So plainly they appear to me; 

But then, indeed, they should; you see, 

The last time I was with her she— 
Er—gave me one! 


- 


AN appropriation bill was asked for, for a geological survey in 
—— the western section of the country. The Democrats opposed it, 
but it was supported by the Republicans. One of the Democrats 
arose and said he would like the member from Maine to explain the meaning 
of the word “ paleontology” used in the bill. “The meaning of the word 
‘ paleontology,’ ” replied Mr. Reed instantly, “is the history of the Democratic 


party.” ; 
Mary H. Northend. 


> 


In Southeastern Missouri court proceedings are not as strictly 
anes formal as those with which the city lawyer is familiar. The 
judge does not always forget, when he mounts the bench, what 
he knows about the plain people of the earth, and sometimes he acts on that 
knowledge. ; 
At New Madrid during the last session of the Circuit Court one negro was 
on trial for murdering another. Judge Riley was impanelling a jury and ask- 
ing candidates the questions required by law. When the jury-box was full of 
men sworn to answer truly he demanded in judicial tones,— 
“Are any of you gentlemen related to Doc O’Bannon, Doctor Dawson, or 
Doctor Digges?” 
There was no answer from the talesmen, and their silence was taken for 


negation. The Judge looked at them and crowned. 
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“Phe rest of the witnesses in this case being colored,” he said, “I shail 

. not ask you whether you are related to them or not.” - 
There was a momentary silence in the court, and then from the assembled 

farmers on the benches came a chorus of approval which not even the deputy 


sheriff could rap to silence. 
J. L. Mathews. 


¥ 


bias inion ““MistErR,” said the little boy to the farmer leaning over the 
Wouldn’t fence, “ the myle has run away and spilt my load o’ hay. Won’t 
Like it you come and help me put it on the wagon again?” 

“TI will,” said the farmer, “if you will come over here fuss an’ he’p me 
git my cows out o’ the pastur’.” 

“Oh,” said the little boy, “I’m afraid father wouldn’t like that?’ 

“Why wouldn’t he?” growled the farmer. © . 

“ Because,” said the little boy, “he always taught me ic look out for him 
first.” 

“Where is your father?” asked the farmer. 

“ Please, sir,” said the little boy, “ he’s under the hay.” : 
Bilas Xavier Floyd. 


} 


A RUTHLESS RHYME 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO COLONEL STREAMER) 
By Harriet S. Bradford 


LITTLE RostE£, quiet mouse, 
Roasting chestnuts, burnt the house. 
Mamma dear, and sister too, 

Burnt to ashes, stopped the flue; 
Sadder still, alas! alack! 

All the chestnuts burnt quite black. 


¥ 


THE late General John B. Gordon and Governor- Chandler, of 
beta Georgia, were together in a hotel in Atlanta recently when Gov- 
ernor Chandler asked the General if he had ever known of a 
witty darky. “Yes,” said the General, “one. When General Robert E. Lee 
was fighting Grant in ‘the last days’ an old darky besieged head-quarters 
with requests to see ‘the Gin’ral.’ He was turned away a dozen times. But 
one day he succeeded in reaching the guard immediately in front of General 
Lee’s tent, and almost got into the tent itself before he was stopped. The 
altercation which followed was overheard by General Lee, who called out, 
‘Let that man come in!’ Then into the tent came the fellow, a raw-boned, 
shambling, gray-headed, gnarled old darky, who scraped the ground with his 
foot and kept turning his hat around nervously in his hand. 
“* Well, where do you belong?’ demanded. General Lee. 
“*T b’longs, to y’r company, Gin’ral,’ returned the darky. 
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“*No, you don’t,’ declared the General sharply. ‘Everybody in my com 
pany has been shot. How is it that you haven’t been?’ 
“The darky scratched his head. Then from his twisted mouth came a 
onfidentiat whisper: ‘ Well, yo’ see, Gin’ral, it’s this away. I ain’t been shot, 
’eaze when day’s a fight goin’ on I always stays with the gin’rals. 


O. H. R. 
» 


OnE day a certain Professor of Mathematics at O. University pre- 
Undecided pared to set out on a short journey on horseback. He was an 
absent-minded person, and while saddling the animal was think- 
ing out some intricate problem. Some students stood near and watched him 

abstractedly place the saddle on hind-part-before. 
“Oh Professor,” exclaimed one of the group, “ you are putting the wrong 

end of your saddle foremost.” 

“ Young man,” replied the Professor with some tartness, “ you are entirely 
too smart. How do you know it is wrong, when I have not yet told you in 


which direction I intend to go?” 
Milledge Lockhart. 


» 


WHEN MANDY STARTS TO WASH 
By Grace G. Bostwick 
WHEN Mandy sets the b’iler on, 
An’ hustles up th’ fire, 
An’ starts a-stirrin’ up of starch 
An’ hists ’er sleeves up higher, 
W’y, then you know th’ war is on, 
It ain’t no time to josh, 
Th’ on’y thing to do is—git, 
When Mandy starts to wash. 


Cold beans an’ bread an’ coffee’s all 
I'll git to eat that day, 

An’ ’tain’t no use to stay eround 
An’ git in Mandy’s way, 

Fer then she’ll set me hard at work 
A-rinsin’ out—kersplosh! 

Ye can’t stay round th’ house an’ shirk 

When Mandy starts to wash. 


An’ so I kinder hem eround 
*At my terbaccer’s out, 
Fer down at Job’s (th’ corner-store) 
Th’ boys all set about 
A-lookin’ jest as sheepish-like 
An’ chawin’ crackers—Gosh! 
I ain’t the on’y shiftless one 
When Mandy starts to wash. 
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a INC ft. HOW THOUGHTS 
ay A eaat lly” ARE MADE. 
) ise | 


il alll, A battery must have vitriol to act upon 
i the other things and produce electricity. 
A Brain is made of Water, Fat, Albumen 
and Phosphate of Potash. 
It must have Phosphate of Potash to act 
on the other things to make thinking possible. 


























A normal Brain shows 6 per cent of Phos- 
phates while the brain of an insane person 
shows less, in one case only 2% per cent. 
This proves Brain-power and Nerve-force 
depend upon the quantity of Phosphate of 
Potash the system assimilates from food. 

Certain parts of Wheat and Barley contain these elements in their most effect- 
ive form but many cannot digest enough to feed a busy Brain up to its full working 
capacity, nor can they digest the dead Phosphate of Potash taken from the drug 
store. (Notre— White Flour does not contain these Phosphates, because they 
grow in the dark parts of wheat which the miller leaves out because of its color. 
This explains why white flour is useless to restore Brain and Nerves.) 

In GRAPE-NUTS food these elements are presented in the most liberal 
proportion and in such form any one can digest and assimilate them. 

Government analysis proves GRAPE-NUTS thirteen times readier for assimi- 
lation than oatmeal, and three times more digestible than the average wheat food. 
This proves the valuable food elements of GRAPE-NUTS are ready to change 
into Brain-power and Nerve-force with least delay and least tax on Liver and other 
digestive organs. 

Also it explains why GRAPE-NUTS is acknowledged the most scientific 
Brain and Nerve food in existence, which can be proved by trial. 

Copy of this great, Government food test sent free by Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., largest makers of pure foods in the world. — 


Grape-Nuts. 
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’Nen I go amblin’ down th’ road, 
A-feelin’ sneaky-like, 

To jine in'with th’ other boys 
°At’s sorter out on strike; 

A feller can’t help feelin’ mean 
’S long ’s he can’t josh, 

Th’ on’y thing to do is—git, 

When Mandy starts to wash. 


> 


“SHOULD you ever go to Rolling Forks, in Arizona,” said the 
A Lesson drummer to the strangers in the smoker, “ don’t try to introduce 
in the Waltz 

Eastern capers, for the field ain’t ripe for it yet. I struck the 
camp one afternoon along of a fresh young engineer from New York—one 0’ 
" them soft-boiled fellers that needs to get stepped on a few times-to have the 


kinks smoothed out of ’em. 

“We put up for the night with Bill Stagely, what had a big hawg-run in 
them parts. The old man give a ball to celebrate the openin’ of his new smoke- 
house, and this pelican from the Metropolis insisted on goin’, so I strings 
along to keep him out o’ mischief. 

“Tt was a bare barn of a place, an’ half filled when we got there with cow- 


punchers an’ miners. The ladies was all slicked up in calicoes, an’ every blamed 
one of ’em was barefooted. Of course, when this duck from New York see the 
women he give ’em the grand laugh. 

“Go right on an’ finish dressin’, girls, I won’t look,’ s’he, a remark that 
didn’t endear him none to the husbands and lovers of the shorthorns. 

“ Bill was a generous host, and in one.corner there was a keg of rum free for 
all. The engineer takes a ladle of the beverage that would have bathed a baby, 
and then remarks to Stagely, ‘You might have told a feller this was varnish 
for the smoke-house, an’ not let me go an’ pizen myself!’ Oh, he was a great 
jollier I don’t think! : 

“ Pretty soon I feels Bill tuggin’ at my sleeve an’ follers him into the open. 

“* Who is this mushrat you’ve sawed onter us for the occasion?’ he asks, 
not coldly but red hot. 

“T told him I didn’t know much more’n him ’bout the hyener. That I’d 
on’y met him in travellin’, and that I inténded to drop him off a cliff if 1 
couldn’t get red of him in any other way. 

“* Wal, you better cart him away ’fore he loses the use of his hind legs,’ 
said William, who seemed to think I was to blame for the engineer’s misdeeds. 

“We had a few more words, when a rattle of shots from the direction of 
the smoke-house cut the conversation in two. Some heavy body plunged out 
of the open doorway and disappeared with a yell like a wolf into the night. 
Bill and me ran forward into the house, but apart from a little smoke in the 
air you’d never have knowed that anything had happened. 

“* What’s the trouble?’ I inquired of a young lady in a blue wrapper 
engaged in the delicate operation of removing a splinter from her heel. 


—w 
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“* Which difficulty do you mention? says she with a great attempt te. 
appear dignified. 

“« Why, I heard some shots and a howl.’ 

“Oh, it were right before that tenderfoot quit the game, I presume. 
Howl, did he? Wal, I thought he wa’n’t: feelin’ quite “to hum when he left. 
Ye see, stranger, it was this yere way. He ‘lowed ’at this outfit was as back’ard 
in dancin’ edication as a buck pra’rie-dorg, an’ undertakes to show us the reel 
thing, which the same he calls a woltz. He happened to light on Buck Brad- 
ley’s wife fur a podner, an’ that’s whar the critter made a’ all-fired mistake, 
’ When he got good an’ th’ough Buck says to him mighty pleasant: 

“««« You’ve arnt us your dance, now s’pose you take a lesson in ourn. 
Shuck them shoes and stockin’s,” an’ as he was some slow ’bout it Buck lets 
his gun loose an’ nigh takes a toe offen the gent. Arter that the dingo gathers 
his meanin’, and for the nex’ five minutes he done some lively sashayin’ over 
the planks tell he draps in his tracks, and then drives through the door like a 
shot outen a gun. That’s all ther’ was to it, stranger. No trouble at all. Jest 
a leetle amoosement ’tween drinks to keep the outfit from goin’ to sleep,’ and 
she resumed her surgical operation calmly. 

“T stumbled across the unfortunate engineer, a bundle of woe, tangled up 
in the sage-brush near the building. As he was unable to walk, I packed him 
cn my back and lugged him to shelter and profane convalescence. Not a shot 
had touched him, but his extremities looked like boxing-gloves. He had carried 
away about a bundle of kindling as a souvenir of the dance. I was sorry for 
the critter, but the medicine done him good. I notice, though, that he was 

_mighty sensitive ever afterwards if you said he was ‘ Good wood.’ ” 
E. D. Pierson. 
5 


Over in the mosquito country an old farmer died. He. was 

Got What reputed to be rich. After his death, however, it was found that 
They Wanted 

he died penniless. His will was very brief. It ran as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. There’s only one thing I leave. I leave 

the earth. My relatives have ver wanted that. They can have it. : 

“ BILL L. ENDNER.” 

eee S. T. Stern. 

> ae es 

My cook, an old darky, informed me one morning, “ Miss Annie, 

et a for I is goin’ to be married to-night. Is you got a present for me?” 

“ But, Maria,” I said, “ you’ve got a husband alive and-haven’t 

been divorced; it would be bigamy.” ‘“ Well, Miss Annie, I don’t care; he’s 


done bigotted fust.” 
Kate H. Wright. 


> 


THE Jackson family were strict Episcopalians, and, as such, 

~ ven : were faithful in the observance of days and feasts. At the 

“approach of Lent little Miss Zoe Jackson heard her father and 

the eldest daughter talking about their plans for the season. Little Zoe was 
only nine years old, and was the youngest child. The sturdy Mr. Jackson said 
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that, as usual, he would abstain from eating any kind of meat only on Fridays, 
and on Fridays it would be fish only that should enter his mouth. Miss Delilah, . 
the eldest daughter, said that she would cut out all entertainments of whatever 
kind—the card party, the opera, etc. Little Zoe listened attentively to all 
that was being said, and when the conversation lagged She was heard to say,— 
Bi Papa, may I suggest what I’ve planned to do in order to keep Lent?” 
“Certainly,” responded Mr. Jackson, “certainly,” glad deep down in his- 
~ heart to see this early manifestation of piety on the part of his youngest child. 
“ Well,” said Zoe, “I’ll tell you what I shall do: I don’t mean to be out- 
done by you and sister: I’m going to stay away from school for forty days.” 
\ Silas X. Floyd. 


> 


STOLEN SWEETS 
By Rose Trumbull 
Her eyes have stolen the heaven’s blue, 
Her hair the summer’s gold, 
Her cheek has blushed to rose-red hue— 
The thievery is so bold. 


Such crime demandeth punishment, 

" T'll be your jailer, Miss, 

But stay—to share your banishment 
I'll forthwith steal a kiss. 


¥ 


LITTLE JOHNNIE had been taught to ask a blessing at the table. 
eee, One morning there was company present to breakfast, and John- 
nie, being a little embarrassed, made the following brief peti- 
tion, “ Oh Lord, forgive us for this food.” 
Sarah L. Tenney. 


¥ 


THE mesas and mountains of New Mexico were his habitat and 
oe “Dave” was his name. His other name , he thought was 
j Hitchcock, but he was not sure. When he was four years old his 
parents left him with the Indians for “ safe-keeping,” he said, while they “ wag- 
oned it” across the plains to California. They either died en-route or forgot 
him, for they did not return. : 

Dave had a mass of yellow curls‘which he combed with His fingers, and on 
the top of which he wore the battered crown of a felt sombrero. His bed at 
night consisted of an old army blanket, a horse-collar, and a horse-hair rope. 
The collar was his pillow, the blanket his mattress and covering, the horse- 
hair rope, with which he encircled himself, his protection against tarantulas. 

Each evening before he retired he knelt on the old army blanket. He 
removed his hat and chew of tobacco, and. turned his face to the setting sun. 
Then he said his prayers. If the Creator has any sense of humor He must have 
listened with especial attention to Dave’s prayers. They were original. 
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_His home was a rickety wagon, the tires of which fell off at critical me- 
ments. He had one horse and a mule, each of which seemed liable to lie down 
in the traces and die of old age at any time. : 

One day we met him and his outfit far out on the mesas crawling ely 
over a bed of jagged lava rock. 

“Dave,” we asked, “are you never afraid of getting lost ?” 

“Oh, no,” Dave replied cheerfully, “I can’t get lost, because I’m never going 


anywhere.” 
Caroline Lockhart. 


- 


“LITTLE boy,” inquired the minister, who had called to see the 
Passive “es She 9” 
Christianity man of the sation is your father a Christian e 
“Yes,” replied the boy, “I think he is, but I don’t believe 


he is working at it these days.” 
Bruce Craven. 


> 


Henry and Bobby, ages eight and ten respectively, were litt!e boys 

~sronn Ae who thought and had tendencies. In consequence of which, at 

times, they were a source of great embarrassment to their mother. 

Bobby, in particular, had the moneymaking propensity. He saved his pennies 
religiously, and his eye was keen for a bargain. 

One evening at dinner their father had as a guest a gentleman who was a 
great horseman. The boys listened attentively to the conversation for awhile, 
then Bobby opened fire with,— 

“ Say, Mr. Smith, can you buy a horse for a hundred dollars?” 

“Yes, Bobby,” said Mr. Smith, “ you can.” 

“Can you get one for fifty dollars?” 

“ Yes.” 

“For twenty-five dollars?” 

“Yes.” 

“For ten dollars?” 

“Yes.” 

“For seven dollars?” 


* Perhaps.” 
“Seven dollars, really?” said Bobby wonderingly. ‘“ Would the horse be 


. 


awfully fast?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Smith, smiling, “ you would not be likely to get a Lou 
Dillon or a Dan Patch, but the creature might be able to pull a plough.” 

Bobby thought for a moment; then, “ But, Mr. Smith, could a horse you 
paid seven dollars for have a colt?” 

“ Possibly,” said Mr. Smith gravely. 

“TI have seven dollars in the bank,” continued Bobby; “I guess I’ll get a 
horse. For if a seven-dollar horse could have a colt, and that colt have a colt, 
and that colt have a——” 

Bobby’s mother and father and Mr. Smith became seriously interested in 
the salad; the youthful Henry began to fidget; the embryo stock farm con- 
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‘tinued to grow—“ and that colt have a colt, and that colt have a colt, and — 
that colt——” ; 

Henry could stand it no longer. Turning to Bobby, he remarked in a tone 
of impatience, “Say, as soon as you think you have the worth of your money 


would you mind passing the bread?” 
Frances M. Traut. 


> 


MANY grown-up feuds last so long that the aggrieved persons 
aaa have time to forget the original cause of the trouble. Not all 

victims, however, find themselves in a predicament as embarrass- 
ing as that of youthful Elizabeth. 

One day there was a lively dispute taking place upstairs in the nursery 
while Mrs. Bond was entertaining a visitor in the parlor. The dispute was 
presently followed by shrieks and finally bya prolonged wail. Mrs. Bond 
had heard similar sounds too frequently to be greatly alarmed at the disturb- 
ance, so she calmly finished the story she was telling before she went to the 
foot of the stairs and called: | | 

“What is it, girls? What’s the trouble up there?” 

“ Ma-a-a-ma,” wailed Elizabeth, “ Mabel’s been—Mabel’s been—Mabel’s 
been—” | % 

- The wail ceased suddenly. Elizabeth was heard to demand in a changed 
tone: “Mabel, what was it you did to me just now? I’ve gone and forgotten.” 
Carroll Watson Rankin, — 

> 


“QUICK, MOTHER, CLEAN MY BOOTS FOR ME”. rf 
By Harold Melbourne : 


On, I must off to court a maid ; 

( Quick, mother, clean my boots for me!) 
Oh, I’ll be late, I am afraid, 

And that’s the thing that she forbade 
(Quick, mother, clean my boots for me!) 


Oh, press my trousers for me too 
(Quick, mother, clean my boots for me!) 
And there are other things to do 

Before I seek my love so true 

(Quick, mother, clean my boots for me! ) 


> 


Dunine the trial of an accident case against one of the city 
ene trolley companies an elderly lady was summoned as a witness for 
the plaintiff. The attorney for the railroad company put her 
under a very severe cross-examination and tried the best he could to make her 
* appear as ridiculous as possible. But he reckoned without his. host. 
“Madam,” said he, “do I understand you to say that you were there at 
the time the accident happened ?”. ' 
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“ How do I ” she began. 

_. “Stop!” he cried. “ Don’t indulge in any long dissertations. Answer my 
question, yes or no. If you don’t, I shall be obliged to ask the court to compel 
you to answer. Listen. Do I understand you to say: if 

Quick as a flash the old lady replied: “I’m sure I don’t know what you 
understand me to say. You may be an idiot!” 
After that courtesy ruled the day. 
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THE AMERICAN HEIRESS 
._ By E. D. Pierson 


THE storied: Prince of old broke beauty’s bower 
Of prisoning thorns and set the captive free. 

Their roles are changed; now, armed with golden power, 
She rescues him from bonds of bankruptcy. 


¥ 


Screntiric language is full-of pitfalls for the uneducated, but 
—, the nomenclature of everyday life may occasionally prove a snare 

to the learned who happen to “err therein.” A good example 
‘ of. this recently occurred at the Manitoba office of the Canadian Crown Lands 
Department. In a report sent to the Dominion authorities at Ottawa the chief 
clerk at Winnipeg thought it well to mention the damage done to the trees 
by the small worms known as “ borers.” His warning sentence said that “the 
borers were menacing the timber on the eastern.shores of Lake Winnipeg.” 
Now in previous reports he had had occasion to give information against squat- 
ters who were cutting timber without a license,'and the Department no doubt 
thought the destructive grub was also of the human species, for a peremptory 
: telegram immediately arrived from the Crown Lands Office at Ottawa reading, 


* Arrest. borers without delay.” 
Margaret Hiibner Smith. 


¥ 


THE OFFICE-BOY’S RECORD 
Monpay, hired; 
Tuesday, tired ; 
Wednesday, fired! 
F. R. Batchelder. 


> 


AT a “revival” in a negro church in the South the minister 
The Lord : ‘ ‘ 
ara Provide had been earnestly exhorting his listeners to come to the 
mourners’ bench, but no one responded. 
Suddenly one old sister who was sitting in the little balcony that ran 


around the old-fashioned church was so filled with “de Speret of de Lawd,” 
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Lowney’s Sweet Chocolate Powder 


“ALWAYS READY” 
Is a New and Superior Product in which the full chocolate quality and properties 
are present, unadulterated and unimpaired. For the quick preparation of a delicious drink, for making 
Chocolate Icing or for flavoring Ice-Cream it has mo equal, and is “always ready.” 
P. S.—The Lowney Receipt Book tells how to make Chocolate Bonbons, Fudge, 
Caramels, Icings, etc., at home. Sent Free. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial Steet, BOSTON, MASS. 
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that in her enthusiasm she fell over the balcony, and landed near the mour- 
ners’ bench. 
Instantly there was great confusion, and several ran to her assistance. 
But the minister arose in his dignity and, stretching out his hand, said: 
“Leave her lie: Leave her lie! Jesus drap her.” 


Launie Abney. 
9 


: A Boy I knew dreaded for a long time to say his prayers because 
—— one line, repeated after his mother, sounded thus to him— 
“ Pligit mice and pligit tea.” Strange ideas connected with these 
mild words occupied his mind, naturally enough, to the exclusion of all re- 
ligious sentiment. Could it be that mice were waiting for his tea? But he 
asked no questions, and when quite a grown man—by the way, now a famous 
dramatist—he casually discovered that he was intended to say, “ Pity my 
simplicity.” : fe 
Lucy C. Lillie. 
> 
Webster and THE seventeenth of June, 1843, was a great day in Boston, for 
“a ron then was celebrated the completion of the monument on Bunker 
ment Hill. The giant obelisk had been more than sixteen years on its 
way up and had at last reached its climax, which very properly was ‘to be 
capped by Daniel Webster, who had assisted at its birth and had consecrated 
the corner-stone with his matchless oratory. Having thus identified himself 
with its progress, he had grown with its growth and strengthened with its 
strength, until in the prime of manly vigor he stood forth, as it were, its 
natural friend and colleague, and eminently fit to add further dignity to its 
greatness and to “give the world assurance of a man”—a monumental man. 
The universal outpouring of patriotic spirit culminated in a procession several 
miles in length, a principal feature of which was the orator himself. As it 
was to be at least five hours in passing, some of his friends feared that the 
strain of such a tiresome ordeal might seriously affect his strength and tend 
to unfit him for his task. Hence it was thought wise to provide a refresher,— 
which Webster was well known to appreciate,—in the shape of a bottle of the 
very best brandy that could be procured. When he saw this in the little tent 
that had been erected at the base of the monument it was very evident that it 
was to receive a cordial welcome. A tumbler was promptly filled half-way by 
one gentleman, while another prepared to dilute it with water. “Ah, no; no 
water for me, please,” said Webster, extending a large and repressive hand, 
which took the bottle and filled the glass to the brim. With a rapid motion he 
poured the contents down his throat, while a deep growl of satisfaction inflated 
his chest to its utmost depth and seemed speedily to invigorate his whole lordly 
frame. Thus fortified and inspirited, he went upon the platform to face the 
sea of upturned faces that so long had awaited his coming, and not in vain. 
This little episode was destined to have an appendix of a similar character 
at a later hour in Faneuil Hall. When the weary guests at last reached the 
dinner which had been prepared for them ‘in that edifice, the first inquiry of 
Webster and his friends was, “ What is there to drink?” 
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INVEST $10 A MONTH 


Where the money will work for you 24 hours every day, 
where it will be absolutely safe, and where it will pay you 
at least 1312 per cent. annually — 


I own some shares of stock in an old-established money- 
making enterprise. 

And I want to sell you one or two shares of this stock for 50 
per cent. less than it is really worth. 

You can pay cash for it or you can buy it on the easy payment 
plan of $10 down and $10 a month if you prefer. 

I do not care to sell you more than a few shares, as I have but 
a limited number, and I want to distribute them in a way that will 
bring me as many new customers as possible for my investment 


department. 
MY MOTIVE 


My motive in offering you this stock for less than it is worth 
is purely a selfish one. 

I want to add pd name to my list of well-pleased investors. 

I know that if you own a share or two of this stock you will 
be so pleased with the investment. that the next time you have 
money to invest you will come to me. 

And you will send your friends to me. 

And your friends will in turn send their friends, 

A dozen well-pleased clients send me more business than 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and newspaper adver- : 


tising. 

if you buy a few shares of this stock it will be a safe, 
profitable investment for you and the best kind of an advertise- 
ment for me. ‘ 

One year ago I had less than 100 clients in my investment 
department. 

Now I have nearly 700. 

In another year I want two or three times 700. 

And that is the reason I .vant you. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. 


If you buy a little of this stock we will get acquainted. 

And when we get acquainted you will find out that what I 
offer you is a what I say it is. : 

You will find out that you can safely invest your savings 
through me. 

You will find out that I will look after your money just as 
carefully as I look after my own. 

You will find out that if you invest your money through me 
it will earn the largest possible profit consistent with safety. . 

Iam a young man. 

I expect to be in active business for the next twenty-five years. 

And even if I wanted to misrepresent the value of this stock, I couldn’t afford to do it. 

You know as well as I, that if the investments I offer do not turn out just as I represented, it would soon 
ruin my business. 

I certainly cannot afford to have my business ruined. 

I can't afford to take even a chance. 

Just the Real Estate Department of my business is worth $1,000,000. 

At least it pays me g: interest on that amount. ‘ 

It took hard work, ey: enthusiasm, and square em to build it up to its present size. 

Do you suppose I would risk even injuring it by even trying to sell you a single share of stock through 
any misrepresentation ? ? 

If I were not sure it would be one of the best investments you could make, I could not afford to offer it 
to you. . 

I have put my money into this stock. 

My sister owns some of the shares. art, 

Two other relatives of mine have invested several thousand dollars in it. 

Isn’t this irrefutable proof of my faith in this enterprise ? 

Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get in touch with my investment department ? 

Will you let me send you full, interesting, and convincing particulars? 

Let me vd where your idle dollars will safely earn at least 13% per cent. per annum. 

Write me to-day (a postal card will do) saying simply, ‘‘Send information about 1334 per cent. investment 
as advertised in LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE.” 

it now. 


Ww. M. OSTRANDER 


ape Investment Department 
280 North American Building, Philadelphia 
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Those were the days, alas! of Mayor Brimmer and his aquatic colleagues, 
who actually dared to refuse a glass of wine to Daniel Webster and his friends, 
and thus to taint the hospitality of the city ‘to the most popular man in New 
England. Assuredly they had the couragé of their opinions. Of course, the 
inevitable reply was, “ Nothing but coffee and lemonade, sah.” . “‘Only coffee and 
lemonade!” roared Webster. “ Here, you darky, get me a bottle of brandy, 
quick!” As this peremptory order was enforced by the tender of a five-dollar 
bill, the brandy appeared in less than three minutes, and that in spite of the 
teetotal atmosphere which infected the whole function. Webster passed the 
stimulant to his friend, Upshur, the Secretary of the Navy and soon to be 
Webster’s successor as Secretary of State, who filled his glass and returned it to 
Webster, who did the:same. When Upshur thought it becoming to hide the 
evidence of his crime behind, his bill of fare, Webster reached across the table 
and with his own menu cleverly upset that of his friend, saying as he did so, 
“None of that, Upshur! stand by your colors like a man.” This Upshur did. 

The above incidents were imparted to me by the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, 
who was present during the whole celebration and officiated as chaplain at the 


ceremonies before the oration. 
Howard Payson Arnold. 


» 


IT was night now. 
She Awoke - Ah, well, night was as good as the day. What did it matter? 
Nothing mattered now, neither time nor tide nor circum- 
stance, for was she not dead, the woman 0! his heart? 

Of course, they had had their little differences,—what married couple does 
not ?—and the tears filled his eyes at memory of some of. their spats. He had 
so often been in the wrong. She—she was an angel, and they had loved each 
other. . 

Now she lay dead before him. How had this thing happened? How had 
this great.grief come to him? Why had the Master given her to him but to 
‘take her away? 

He should not. He should not. He would hold her back out of the very 
arms of death. Half frenzied with his grief, he .seized her. He held her. He 
drew her to him. She yielded. Death was being vanquished by the power of a 
great love. 

And then a voice,—her voice through the night,— 

“ John, for gracious’ sake, what are you pulling me out of bed for?” 

And then he awoke. 


Paul L. Dunbar. 
> 


A QUESTION of the wisdom of too-early Bible teaching. was 
* a one brought forcibly to a mother’s mind. She arrived home one after- 
noon to find the house in confusion. All of her palms and potted 
plants, of which she had many, had been removed to the nursery and arranged 
in a semicircle on the floor. In’ the midst of this improvised grove sat her 
son and daughter clad in airy nothing. 
“ We are Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden,” they explained. 


4a 
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BRILL TANT 








Any talking machine will reproduce the notes and the noise; but the Charm of Sound—that beauty and ex- 
pression for which we prize music—is reproduced only by EDISON GOLD MOULDED RECORDS, 
and best when they are used on the Edison Phonograph. The imitations and the old styles are parodies by eomparison. 

There are three good reasons for this: 1. The surface speed of the record in passing the reproducing point is 

“always the same, giving uniform volume, clearness and tonal quality, which is not true of the other style records ; 
and the reproducing point is a sapphire, always smooth and clear, never weariug away (thereby injuring the repro- 
duction) nor requiring to be frequently changed. 2. The records are made with a sapphire point on a flawless surface, 
without the roughness produced by the etching with acid of other methods, and faultlessly duplicated by Gold Moulds, 
which process is patented and cannot be lawfully used by others. 8. The ‘button point” sapphire of the Edison 
Reproducer is the only one that actually follows all the indentations of the record, giving a faithful reproduction. 
The blunt points of other machines slide over many of these indentations and lose the best of the music. 

The Edison Phonograph is better made and finished than other talking machines—runs truer, lasts longer, gives 
more perfect results and better satisfaction. Go to the nearest dealer and hear it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CoO., 
ORANGE, N. J.s: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON. 
Edison Phonographs furnish double service, amusement, and language study. 
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“ And I,” added the youngest hopeful, appearing around the corner, his 
sole raiment his father’s silk hat, “I am God, ‘ walking in the Garden in the 


cool of the evening!’ ” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


5 


THE SUICIDE 
By Chester Firkins 
THE painters came to us one day, 
Our woodwork to demolish, 
And on the stairs they left a can 
Of finest hardwood polish. 


Our puppy’s name is Cyrus Sims, 
A king of past offences. 

Our puppy ate that sticky can 
And dared the consequences. 


“Oh Cyrus, are you going to die? 
What makes your breath diminish ?” 
“T cannot say,” the pup replied, 
“T fear it is the finish.” 


» 


SieNor ZANETTI, the magician, had been displaying his dexterity 
eet to an interested crowd of spectators in a Kentucky town. Step- 
ping forward, he said: 

“For my next trick I will require a small flask of whiskey. Will some . 
gentleman in the audience accommodate me with the Joan of a pint flask?” 

No one stirred. The magician was plainly nonplussed. With an appealing 
gesture he said: ' 

“T had received a different impression than this as to Kentucky customs. 
Perhaps you did not understand me? Will some gentleman kindly loan me a 
pint flask of whiskey ?” 

Again there was no response, and, briefly apologizing, the magician said 
he would be compelled to omit this from his repertory for that night. He was 
turning again to his table when a tall, lank man in the rear of the hall rose. 

“ Mistah,” said he, “would a quart flask do as well?” producing a bottle 
of that capacity. 

“ Just as well, sir,” replied Zanetti. ; 

And every gentleman in the house rose with that size flask extended. 

H. I. Dobbins. 
> 


Out ef the ALMA was just celebrating her second birthday and her descrip- 
e us 

Mouths of tion of the event to a little playmate was this: “I’s got a 
aatents* birfday cake. It’s two’er’s, old.” 


Evelyn, aged five, while journeying with her mother, was storm-bound in 
the flooded districts of the West this year, and for two days, while food was 
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HAVE YOU EVER TRIED that “Dainty 


Woman’s Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO, for 
toilet and bath? It is a delicate preparation of 
the purest ingredients, a luxury, but also a 
necessity to every man, woman, and child who 
desires the beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





DON’T INFER that the patient ate a horse 
because you saw a saddle under the bed. 
HAND SAPOLIO is related to sapolio only 
because it is made by the same company, but it 


is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing 


to the most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t 
infer, Try it! 





HAND SAPOLIO SAVES doctor’s bills, 
because proper care of the skin promotes healthy 
circulation and helps every function of the body, 
from the action of the muscles to the digestion 
of the food. The safest soap in existence. 
Test it yourself. 
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searce, the scenery bounded on all sides by wastes of water and little hope ef 
gaining their destination, the little miss excited the admiration of all the 
passengers by her sweet disposition and her uncomplaining acceptance of the 
situation. A gentleman, who had faced the storm and waded through water 
to bring fruit and food to the beleaguered passengers, presented the little miss 
with a box of candy and some fruit. Evelyn’s mamma asked, “ Isn’t the gen- 
tleman good to bring you such nice things?” Whereupon the tiny maiden 
answered, “ Yes, but, mamma, I am a nice girl to bring them to.” 


A child of four had passed his. life among high mountains and knew 
nothing except the towering peaks and a small expanse of sky. When taken to 
an Eastern State for a visit he became quiet, melancholy, and apparently ill. 
A physician could find no disease, and the little lad told his own story of home- 
sickness and gloom when he cried out to his mamma, “Oh mamma, won’t you 


take me where there isn’t so much sky?” 
Eva Pierce Finch. 


Sd 


FAR BETTER 
By R. R. x. 
HE did not ask for meat or drink, 


But only space to write and think. 
*Twould have been meeter (and more meat) 
Had he, instead, asked things to eat. - 


> 


Clarissa (who has been attending a colored social function) .— 

“ Yes’m, everything wag mighty nice. Belle’s been livin’ with 

quality folks, an’ she knowed just what to have.” 

Mistress.—“ What did you have?” 

“ Well, the first course was raisins an’ beer, then we had fish and ice-cream.” 
H. C. Wood. 


The Right 
Menu 


, 


THE last time he was in Washington Colonel William F. Cody, 
oe, better known as “Buffalo Bill,” told the following: — 

“A certain missionary once went among the members of 
the ‘ Wild West’ show with the purpose of seeing to the morals of the Indians 
travelling with that aggregation. It appears that one day while the missionary 
was conversing with a group of red men a cowboy called ‘ Buster Bill’ joined 
the party. Thinking that this worthy’s morals also would bear some looking 
after, the good man found occasion to interview ‘ Buster Bill.’ 

“To him the missionary put a number of questions, the first of which was: 
““* Where were you born?’ 

“*On Big River, near Butte,’ replied ‘ Buster Bill.’ 

“* Religious parents?’ 

“© Yes, sir.’ 

“* And what is your denomination? 
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‘A Postal Gets This Book | 
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WANT the name of every 
Man, woman and child 
In all parts of the world 
_Who is troubled in any way with the eyes 
I will send free of all charge anywhere to 
anyone who is interested enough to write 
My book (24th edition) illustrated above. 
It contains information of the utmost value about 
Proper care of the eyes, diet, baths, exercise, etc., 
Tells how you can cure yourself at home of 
Blindness resulting from 
Cataracts, 
Optic nerve diseases, 
Glaucoma, 
Iritis and stenosis of tear duct, 
Opacities, scums, scars, and films, 
Eve strain and hemorrhage of retina. 
Granulated lids and pannus, 
_ Pterygium, and all other eye diseases, 
Easily and at small expense 
In from one to three months. 


Some Symptoms of Serious Eye Troubles 


Dimness of vision. 

Seeing spots, specks, etc., dance before the eyes. 

The atmosphere seems smoky and foggy. 

Seeing better some days than others. 

Seeing better sideways than straight forward. 

Seein s hese in the evening or early morning than at 
midday. 7 

Seeing objects double or multiplied. 

Seeing a halo or circle about a lamp light. 

Pain in or about the eyes. 

Constant or periodic headaches. 


If you have any of the above symptoms 
You should consult me at once. 
t may save your sight. 


as fa ar oars | 





Treating and curing all manner of 
eye troubles in all parts of the world. 

Besides sending my book 
Those who are afflicted in any way with their eyes are 
Welcome to my professional opinion free of charge 
Just.write me a short history of your case 
As you understand it, and 
I will write you a personal letter of advice which, 


| HAVE for more than twenty years been 


wit 

My book, will be of great benefit to you. 

Here are the names of a few I have cured. 

Write them and convince yourself. 

Mrs. S. C. Willard, Libertyville, Ill., cured of Cataracts of 
20 years’ standing. William Cronoble, Winslow, IIl., 
cured 10 years agu of Cataracts; Mrs. E. M. Cooper, Ridge- 
way, Minn., cure of Stenosis of Tear Duct; Mrs. Herman 
Burdick, Richland Centre, Wis., cured of Hemorrhage of the 
Retina; Albert J. Staley, Hynes, Los Angeles County, C€al., 
cured of Cataracts of 22 years’ standing; Mrs. C. H. Sweet- 
land, Hamburg, Iowa, cured of Paresis of Optic Nerve; 
Mrs. Julia Lambert. 29 Whitney St , Nashua, N. H.. curedo 
Cataracts; Mrs. Emma L. Carter, Tenstrike, Minn., cured 
of bad case of Granulated Lids and Optic Nerve Paralysis 
of 22 years’ standing; Mrs. A. P. Rifle, 78 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Cataracts. 
cure such cases as the above in the patient’s own 

home, easily, quickly, and at little expense. 

If I do not fulfil every promise I make to you, I will 

refund every cent you pay me. 
This liberal offer may mean much to you. The book 
and advice may be all that is necessary to effect 
a cure. 

I do not ask you to send any money, and you are in 
no way obligated by getting my advice. Send 
for the book to-day. Address 


OREN ONEAL, M.D. 
Suite 837, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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“*«My what?’ . 
“Your denomination.’ 
“*Oh, yes, I see! Why, Smith & Wesson!’” 


» 


COMPENSATION 
By R. L. C. White 
Goop and ill, by a natural law, are arrayed 
In a way that the mind of the thoughtless amazes: 
The same wind that plays pranks with the skirts of the maid 
Blows dust in the eyes of the young man who gazes. 


> 


Epear inadvertently swallowed a silver quarter-dollar, for which 
No Change the village doctors probed in vain. Someone asked his small 
brother if the physicians had been successful in recovering the 


money. “ No, sir,” he answered earnestly, “ not a penny of it.” 
J. D. 


“ 


It was at the library of the Riverside Playground, and the worker 

piwshie A an in charge was patiently explaining, for the benefit of some new- 

: comers, the proper method of filling in the application-blanks for 
membership to the library. 

“Tf your name is Rosa Jones,” she said, for wisdom had taught her the 
folly of explanations in the abstract, “ get your mother to write, ‘ Rosa Jones is 
my daughter and I will be responsible for the books while they are in her 
possession.’ You understand, now, don’t you?” 

“ Miss, yes,” came the response from the throats of the would-be members. 
They hurried off to their respective mansions, evidently taking counsel on the 
way. In the course of the morning the four daughters of the houses of Con- 
nelly, Bolinsky, Miller, and Smith returned, bearing on their application-slip 
the simple but startling announcement that “ Rosa Jones is my daughter,” signed 
in good faith by their unsuspecting but obedient mothers. 

Mary J. Austin. 


¥ 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe’s advanced years (she is now eighty- 
ag of four) do not keep her from saying some very funny things or 
from laughing merrily over the funny things others say. 
One day some ladies were discussing Judge Robert Grant’s book, “ Un- 
- leavened Bread.” It is a book that caused some resentment among club 
women, who felt that the Judge had held club women up to ridicule and con- 
demnation in the character of Selma White. 
The novel did not meet with Mrs. Howe’s entire approval, and she said 
in an entirely good-natured way,— 
“TI would like to write a book myself as a kind of a reply to ‘ Unleavened 
Bread.’ ” 
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EDDDDDDDDD HECK EEE’ 


YOUR MONEY BACK — 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid 
in full,.and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 

make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the public and 
our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have 
the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER 
WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- 
poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying 
half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your 
money back if you’re not satisfied. 


HAYNER 


WHISKEY 
Aj FULL Qquants $ 50 


KReKKKKEEKKEKEK 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 
ceive the whiskey, try it and then if you dan’t find it all right and 
as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 
you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 
you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 
the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send 
you a trial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or (im 
brands to even suggest contents. : 
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Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado, Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash., or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4Quarts for $4. oo by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by F on 


tevanuaned ©THE HAYMER DISTILLING COMPANY,  oveTiueny, 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, maine. ATLANTA, GA. 


DDSI DDO DS DSUHEC LK 


Please mention Liprincotr’s MaGazINg when answering this dvertisement. 


‘$BD>>> 
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“What would you do for a title to match the Judge’s unique ttl of 
_ “Unlleavened Bread’?” asked one of the ladies. 
“Oh,” was the immediate reply, “I think that I should call my book 


‘Riz Biskits.’” 
M. W. 


» 


Tue Reverend Lindsay Parker, of Brooklyn, at a political mass- 
— meeting during the recent campaign paused in his address long 

enough to moisten his throat with a swallow of water. The assem- 
blage was deathly silent, when a voice from the upper. part of the house yelled 
gruffly, “ What have yer got in the glass?” Dr. Parker laid the glass upon the 
table, looked in the direction from whence came the query, and retorted: “ What 
have I got in the glass? You would not like it.” He could not resume for 


several minutes. 
Arthur Hall. 


* 


THE other day in company with two friends I wandered into an 
No Ditto ice-cream saloon. My friends had given their orders, which 

happened to be for chocolate and orange ice. When my turn 
came, and the little girl who was waiting on us asked me what I would have, 
“ Ditto,” was my reply. 

“ We don’t have that,” said the little waitress. 

“That’s too bad,” I answered, “for I am very fond of ‘ditto.’ Won’t 
you please go inside and see if they do not have some.” I thought, of course, 
they would “ put her right,” but it seems they didn’t, for she soon returned, 
saying: f 

“T’m very sorry, but we haven’t any. We did have some, but we're just 
out.” 


T took chocolate and orange ice. 
Eliot Kays Stone. 


e 


“ WELL, Bobby, how do you like church?” asked his father as 


gga they walked homeward from the sanctuary, to which Bobby had 


just paid his first visit. 
“It’s fine!” ejaculated the young man. “How much did-you get, 
father ?” 
“How much did I get? Why, what do you mean? how much what?” 
asked the astonished parent at this evident irreverence. 
“Why, don’t you remember when the funny old man passed the money 


around? I only got ten cents.” 
Fred. P. Van Der Veer. 


+d 


eieinatte Now that the restaurant under the Corcoran Art Gallery in Wash- 
Undere ington City is closed for repairs, sandwiches only are being 
standing served. The guests of this famous place stand and eat their 
luncheon around a counter, but tables and chairs are still to be found behind 
the line of lunchers. A few days ago a very prominent Catholic gentleman 
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Imparts Delicious Flavor Insures Good Digestion 








The Perfect Seasoning for Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Sauces, Roasts, Gravies, Etc. 
Indispensable for the table and in kitchen. Purer and more healthful than ground pepper. 


The Original McIlhenny’s Tabasco 


Used in leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants for half a century. AT Att Deacers. 


FREE.—Write for “‘ Tabasco Book” — McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New It * . La. 


New and unique recipes. 
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Great Success or THE PrupEeNTIAL.—The career of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America has been a marvellous one in many respects. It is the 
youngest among the large American life companies, but it has acvanced with 
such rapid strides that it is now one of the leading companies in the extent of its 
operations and in the amount of surplus it has on hand over and above all liabili- 
ties, thus justifying the well-known phrase that ‘‘The Prudential has the 
Strength of Gibraltar.’’ 

During the past year The Prudential wrote more new business than it ever 
did before in any one year, and more than was ever written by any other com- 
pany when of the same age. Great increases are also shown in the other 
branches of the business. Its assets are now over $72,000,000,.and its policies in 
force now number over five million. 

What so large an increase means, not only to the management but also to 
the policyholders,-and even to the nation, will be apparent from the fact that 
life insurance is now becoming the leading form of investment for rich and poor. 
For the rich man life insurance is a great convenience ; it increases his credit 
and secures him against financial loss. ‘ For the poor man it is a necessity ; the 
life insurance policy is often the only asset which men leave behind them at 
death. Write to the Home Office of the Company, Newark, N. J., for informa- 
tion concerning its policies, which furnish guaranteed protection to the family 
as well as dividends to the policyholder. 
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entered and, ignoring the line of sandwichers, passed inside and took a chair at 
a table. A waiter approached him and asked,— ; 
“ What will you have?” He bent over the guest with i deference. 
“ Fish, bread and butter, and coffee,” replied the Catholic. 
“T’m sorry, suh,” replied the waiter, “but we are only serving ham 
sandwiches.” 
“Then you may bring me a ham sandwich and coffee,” gravely returned the 


gentleman; “the Lord knows I asked for fish.” 
E. Hovey-King. 


» 


SHE was a very pretty miss, who had risen from her seat at 
— Inno- the High School building and signalled the conductor to stop, 
and who now stood before us:on the rear platform. 
“ Conductor,” she said in 2 low, plaintive voice, “ you forgot to take my 
fare,” and she blushed deeply at her honesty. 
The conductor, appreciating her embarrassment, said nothing, and the 
rest of us pretended not to hear. 
At last she found her pocket-book at the bottom of her school-bag, and 
from it extracted and gave to the conductor a transfer check! 
Emanuel Lissner. 
. 
A young fellow from the rural districts walked into.a large dry- 
Lost goods store. He was very tall, over six feet at least, and his 
upper lip was covered with a downy prophecy of a flowing mus- 
tache. A wisp of his yellow hair stuck up through a hole in. his ancient straw 
hat and his feet were bare. A clerk stepped up to him and politely inquired 
his wants. 
“1 want my maw,” cried the big fellow. “I told the darned old fool she’d 


lose me.” 
Francis Williams. 


? 


THE schoolmistress, assuming a very patronizing air, said to 
An Embry- —jittle six-year-old Johnny,— 


onic Diplomat 
“Now, my good little boy, spell kitten.” 


Johnny looked puzzled for a moment, then smilingly- replied,— 


“Oh, kittens is too small—try me on cat.” 
Silas Xavier Floyd. 


i 


‘A LOITERER on a street corner in the tenement-house district of 
Dashed Boston was privileged to overhear the following. conversation 
between two wofully slatternly women sitting in a tenement- 
house doorway: 
“Did that there woman from the mission give ye a call yistiday?” 
“*Deed an’ she did. Them kind makes me tired! Didn’t she set for a. 
good hour talkin’ to me about sannytation an’ hygeeny an’ how.I ought to. 
give civilized or some sort o’ milk to my baby, an’ all that sort o’ rubbish, 
until I got tired, an’ I sez to her, sez I, ‘ Did she have any babies of her own?’ 
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AN EXTRACT FROM HER LETTER 


“If you could only be here this winter mo and pr 
for yourself, you would no longer doubt me. 
blooming in our front yard, and all nature is as far aisseane 
in this lovely American summer-land as it will be in your cold 
Eastern home by June. 

‘‘We made the journey from Omaha to the Golden Gate 
via the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific to avoid the cir- 
cuitous routes—an important item in the winter. A trip to 
California is made delightful by the perfect. service and lux- 
urious accommodation of ‘The Overland Limited,’ which is 
perhaps the most finely equipped train in the world.” 


BE SURE YOUR TICKETS READ OVER THE 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTMERN PACIFIC 


inquire at 
(76 Washington Sunes Boston 903 ‘Olive St St. Louis 
287 Broadway, New York City S83 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
802 Chestnut ‘Street, Philadelphia pone 193 South Clark Street, Chicago 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., U. P. R. R. Omaha, Neb. 





Ir You are Looxrna for a perfect condensed milk preserved without sugar, 
buy Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It is not only a perfect food 
for infants, but its delicious flavor and richness makes it superior to raw cream 
for cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate, and general household cooking. Prepared by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 

CONSUMPTION CURED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. NorEs, 847 Powers Block, Roches- 





"For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fn 01d and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has heen used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Deas in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothi mg Syrup, and take no other ki 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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An’ when she looked foolish an’ said as how she was ‘ Miss Brown’ I sez; sez I, 
‘ Well, seein’ that I’ve buried ten, I don’t see as no one has any call to tell 
me-how to rare up babies, ’speshly some one as never rared up none of her 
own.’ I guess that dashed her so she won’t be apt to come ’round givin’ me 
no more of her gab about civilized milk an’ sannytation an’ sich nonsense!” 

J. L. Harbour. 


> 


MAMMY’S GOOD-BY 
By‘ Lawrence Porcher Hext 


[In the South Negro farm-hands go to their labors long before the rising 
of the sun, and do not return to their homes and children until the twilight 
shadows gather.] 

Kinky lil’ haid, stickin’ out o’ bed, 
Lor’, how mammy hate to leab de chile; 
Bright en shiny eye, lak de gtar so high, 
Twinkle at ’e mammy all “de while; 
Better shet ’em tight, ’caze, afore de light, 
’Fore de sun am riz—afore de dawn— 
Mammy got to go; got to tak’ de hoe, 
Rassel wid de cotting en de corn. 


But she comin’ back to her baby black ; 
Mammy’s comin’ w’en de sun am sot; 
Meet ’er at de do’, mammy comin’ sho’, 
Den she’ll put de ’taters in de pot. 
Den de lil’ chap, in ’e mammy’s lap, 
Res’ ’e haid en hear her sof’ly sing. 
Shet yo’ shiny eye; baby, doan yo’ cry, 
Mammy got to leab de lil’ t’ing. 
> 
BACK in the seventies, when Dewey had command of a ship of the 
— old Hartford type, he was lying in the harbor off Genoa. Visitors 
were allowed on board at all times except Sunday morning, at 
which time inspection took place. One Sunday a well-known American million- 
aire steamed out with a party of friends in his private yacht and succeeded in 
getting on deck, where he was met by Captain Dewey, who asked him to leave. 
Mr. Money remonstrated, and, finally, exasperated by the cool firmness of the 
officer, he burst out: 
“ No, sir, I won’t leave. I am an American citizen, and have a perfect right 
on this vessel. I pay taxes in America; I am on my own property; part of 
this ship belongs to me!” 
Calmly Dewey opened his pen-knife, stooped down, and split off a piece of 
the deck flooring. Handing it to the incensed American citizen he replied,— 
“ There’s about what you own, and there’s the ladder—now git!” 


And he got. 
Butz 8. 





